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FOUND AT 

ALEXANDRIA 



There exists a class of lettered monuments, less 
conspicuous than many others, but which appears to 
deserve a larger share of attention than it has hitherto 
obtained. It consists of the stamps impressed by the 
ancients upon their pottery. The material itself is 
almost imperishable ; for although it may be fractured, 
it does not readily disappear, and few others are so 
little subject to chemical alteration. Hence it becomes 
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2 ON THE INSCRIBED POTTERY OF 

more secure than either metals or marble from the 
generality of destroying accidents. 

Many museums possess specimens of Egyptian 
bricks dried in the sun, and bearing hieroglyphic 
legends ; among which the cartouches of royal names 
are not imcommon. Babylonian bricks, with their 
cuneiform characters, are also familiar. Still more 
frequent in cabinets and in published collections are 
the large circular seals of Roman tiles and bricks. 
These offer names, sometimes of potters, sometimes 
of the owners of the prcedium in which the brick- 
field was situated, and more rarely those of Consuls ; 
of whom the earliest as yet discovered are perhaps 
Collega and Crispus (a. d. 93), near the close of 
the reign of Domitian. 

Long however before that epoch, the Greeks had 
applied lettered stamps to their pottery ; chiefly to 
the handles of the ordinary unvarnished diot^e, or 
pointed amphorae of commerce ; which served to 
contain wine, oil, and different other fluids or semi- 
fluids. ^ The Greek stamps, unlike the Roman, are 
in no case referable to private officincB. The names 
they exhibit are those of magistrates, never oi figuli. 
Sometimes they furnish, along with proper names, 
the designations also of Greek months ; not Athenian, 
but belonging to a calendar as yet imperfectly known. 
The object of this memoir is limited to an examina- 
tion of such sigillated handles. Accident has placed 
great numbers in my possession, and it is possible 

^ By the Greeks, this vessel was usually called Kepafios, or dfjL<f)op€vs ; 
the first being, perhaps, the older and more precise term for the 
common ware here noticed. In the same way, the Romans named it 
indifferently testa, amphora or diota : also cadtis, chiefly with reference 
to some Greek wines which came in jars of that denomination. 
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that materials so much more abundant than any of 
their class hitherto accessible, may afford some par- 
ticulars of curious information. 

But MANUBRiA such as those about to be described 
are not altogether novelties. Still, Sicily is the only 
country in which many had hitherto been observed. 
So far back as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
two or three specimens were reported by the native 
historian and topographer Fazzello, and as many 
more appeared subsequently in the ' Sicula ' of 
D'Orville. It was, however, the Princie of Torremuzza 
(Castello) who, principally from the cabinets of local 
antiquaries and from their manuscripts, first collected 
copies of manubrial stamps, forty-nine of which he 
inserted in his body of Sicilian inscriptions.^ All 
but three are either rightly copied, or they may be 
recognized. The months they record are nine ; in- 
deed ten, including an intercalary month. They are, 



Thesmopborius. 

Dalius. 

Agrianius. 

Theudasius. 

Artamitius. 



Hyacinthius. 
Badromius. 
Cameius. 
Panamus. 
Deuteral Panamus. 



To which the editor adds Hadrianius, Liamus, La- 
romius ; mistaken readings for Agrianius, Panamus, 
and Badromius. Other seals of the same description 
have been published in our own time by writers whose 
productions are little known in England. The Baron 
Judica,^ in an account of his excavations at Pa- 
lazzuolo (Acrae), has given nineteen, of which four- 
teen are available. The President Avolio* has added 

2 Sicilise vet. Insor. CI. xv. ^ Antichita di Acre. Mess. 1819. 
4 Antiche fatture di Argilla. Pal. 1829. 
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forty, — figured so indifferently by the engraver, that 
whilst six only are perfect, hardly twenty more can 
be amended, even with the aid of the lists which 
are about to be produced. The Abbe Ferrara^ has 
also contributed nineteen epigraphs, chiefly, as he says, 
from the Biscari Museum at Catana, but really copied 
with their faults from Castello, instead of being taken 
from the originals. These writers then, together, have 
preserved about fifty distinct names of magistrates.^ 

I am not aware that any tiling further of much con- 
sequence has been pubHshed on the subject, unless it 
be a dissertation by Professor Thiersch, mentioned to 
me quite recently ; and of which, to my regret, I have 
been unable to obtain a sight. Whatever may be its 
deductions, they are probably founded on the materials 
just enumerated, from which Professor K. F. Hermann 
has adopted the list of Sicilian months inserted in his 
recent work on the Greek Year.' 

No one indeed had yet doubted the Sicilianism of 
these diotal epigraphs, or of the magistrates and 
months they present : their Doric orthography tal- 
lied perfectly with their presumed origin. Hitherto 
they appeared to be pecuhar to the island. Still 
it was impossible to assign them to any particular 
city; for they were found about all the coasts, on the 
sites of Phintia (Alicata), Syracuse, Catana, Leontini, 
Tauromenium, Tyndaris, Thermie, Eryx ; and in the 
interior, on the sites of Acra;, Menfe, and Centuripte, 
Among them had been encountered examples of the 
name Agathocles. They passed, in those times of 

'^ Storia di Catania. Cat. 1829, pp. 394, 403. 

* Caatello twenty-sis, and Avolio sixteen. Judica's book is not at 
hand ; but of new names it probably contains fewer than eigbt. 
' Uber Griechisebe Monatskuude, &c, Gott. 1844. 
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loose criticism, for historical documents, connected 
in some way ® with the famous tyrant of Syracuse, — 
the son of a potter, and who himself exercised that 
calling in early life. Such a handle, from Noto, had 
been seen by Fazzello in the year 1555 ;^ and another, 
possessed at Syracuse by the antiquary Landolina, 
became the subject of much speculation to travellers 
of the past generation.^® 

The site of the ancient Alexandria is covered to a 
great depth with an accumulation of broken pottery, 
of every age from the foundation of the city onwards. 
It was natural to expect that lettered fragments might 
be found there ; but, though no inattentive observer, a 
residence of eighteen months had brought none to my 
knowledge, even by report. At length, in the winter 
of 1842, whilst passing one day through a hollow road 
at about the third of a mile from the modem walls, 
chance placed before me an inscribed handle lying in 
the middle of the way, upon which if must have fallen 
very recently from the naked bank above. That acci- 
dent led me to explore the neighbourhood. Spots 
were soon found where manubria occurred in some 
abundance ; Jbut these had remained so long exposed 
that their legends were completely obliterated by attri- 
tion. In other places more secluded, and where they 
had been lately ploughed up," or washed from the 

® How, may be seen in Walther (Gualthenis), Tabulae Ant. c. v. 
No. 53. ^ De rebus Sic. Dec. ii. lib. 4. 

^® Bishop Munter, Rezzonico, &c. ; but it seems to have held its 
place among the curiosities of Syracuse as late as 1813. — Hughes's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 53. 

^^ These places are naturally bare, being beyond the reach of the 
present irrigation ; but the fellahs take advantage of the rains to sow 
here and there patches of barley. The meagre crop rises no more 
than nine inches or a foot, yet it ripens. 
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earth by rain, their condition was so far better that one 
ill about twenty miglit be read. At first, their exist- 
ence seemed to be contined to a few locaUties, pos- 
sibly the limits of an ancient suburb ; but further 
observation left no room to doubt that wherever 
excavation is made, within the walls, the same manu- 
bria may be found, although far less abundantly 
than in the situations just noticed. Tlie site of the 
Caesareium yielded me, at one time, several. The 
lettered pottery does not in general appear upon the 
surface, merely because it is covered by that of a 
later period, always coarse and uninscribed. 

The collection was continued, interruptedly, until 
August, 1844. Within two hours after sunrise, I 
sometimes gathered twenty le^ble handles, and re- 
turned with my pockets heavily laden. '^ There were 
also bad days when none were discovered ; but the 
average gleaning of a morning was about six. These 
were the companions of my breakfast-table. There 
was a vivid interest in deciphering, often with much 
pains, those time-worn legends, — uttering anew the 
names of men once supreme in a great maritime 
State, and whose memory the earth yielded back after 
twenty centuries of oblivion. At the termination of 
two years, a series of four hundred and seventy-nine 
legible manubria had been completed. Of that num- 
ber, three hundred and seventy are dissimilar, the 
remainder duplicates. The whole are reducible to 
two principal classes, distinguishable as well by shape 
as by the texture and colour of the earthenware, and 
still further by the form of the epigraphs. A third 
but far less numerous class may also be discerned 

'^ The whole collection was made in this way ; for the specimens 
obtained by any other incatia do not extcod half a dozen. 
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with certainty ; and a few specimens remain more 
or less anomalous, but none of them perhaps unin- 
telligible or without value. 

RHODIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

Of the first and largest class of manubria, Alex- 
andria furnished four hundred and six ; of which two 
hundred and eighty-five differ from each other. In 
material, all are alike. The clay is so pure and 
tenacious that its fracture is perhaps sharper than 
that of delf. The colour is pale without, deepening 
more and more within to a lively salmon hue, per- 
fectly exempt from cinereous discoloration. These 
fragments have all belonged to pointed diotcBy with 
long lateral handles ; ^^ such as are figured on the 
coins of Chios and of Athens, symbols perhaps of 
their staple trade in wine and oil. A vase of the 
kind, entire, but without any stamp, was brought 
to me by the soldiers employed on some excavation. 
Its height is three feet four inches. The perpendi- 
cular portions of the handles rise ten inches from the 
body of the vessel ; and ears^ or horizontal shoulders, 
unite them to the mouth at a distance of about three 
inches. Such shoulders are in all cases slightly co- 
nical, from the root outwards ; and they are flattened 

^^ It is easy to distinguish, at Alexandria, at least eight well-defined 
classes of handles varying in shape and earth, and probably broken 
from amphora of different origins. Some, as already noticed, are 
never inscribed. In a class of which hundreds may have passed under 
my eyes, one specimen only bore an epigraph (No. 351). There is 
also diversity in the solid foot, 
or rather spike, of the vase. 
The leading forms are four, of 
which the first is by far the 
most common. 
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a little, so that their width exceeds by half the one- 
inch diameter of the stems. That solidity accounts 
for their preservation, whilst the vases themselves 
have been reduced to atoms. Upon their upper sur- 
face has been impressed the seal; generally an oblong 
cartouch 1^ inch or If inch long by f inch high. 
Sometimes, however, it assumes a circular or an oval 
foroi. A radiated head of Apollo, or a peculiar 
flower, theo occupies the centre, aud the legend sur- 
rounds the exergue. 

To facilitate the examination of these epigraphs, 
they have been classed under the names of magis- 
trates, arranged alphabetically. 

It will be remarked that the names are constantly 
in the genitive case, the preposition hrl being ex- 
pressed or understood. Many stamps contain nothing 
further. That may have been the earlier form, and 
several magistrates employed no other. Oftener, 
however, there is added the name of the month in 
which the amphora was made and legalized by the 
public seal. Sometimes, too, the magistrate is dis- 
tinguished by his ofhcial designation lEPEYZ.^* 

As regards the adoption of the circular stamps, 
it seems to have been purely fanciful, and very far 
from being general. Thirty-one magistrates assumed 
the flower, nine the radiated head. Four of theni 
used both ; ^^ indeed, Andronicus did so in the same 
montb,^ust as Aristides, Timagoras, and Tisagoras, 
used rectangular and circular seals simultaneously.'^ 
No one employed the latter constantly ; and few 

'■* Plate I. exhibits these varieties. 

'* Andronicus, Arlatomachus, Damocrates, and Nicasag-or^s. 
'" Ariatidea used both la the month Hyacinlhius ; Timag-oraa in 
AgrianiuB ; and Tiaagoras in Artamitius. 
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varied in more than an occasional instance from the 
ordinary oblong cartouch. The series of Ariston, 
and that of Nicasagoras, exemplify sufficiently the 
leading varieties. 

No sooner was the discovery of inscribed manu- 
bria commenced at Alexandria, than proofs presented 
themselves of their entire similarity to those which 
had come to light in Sicily. Comparison was readily 
effected, for three of the Sicilian handles were by 
me; one of which had been picked up by myself, 
some years before, on the site of Centuripae, the 
others purchased elsewhere in the island. The books 
already mentioned were also in my possession. Thus 
aided, counterparts were gradually found to thirty- 
five of the forty-six legible inscriptions published by 
Castello, to thirteen of the fourteen available in the 
work of Judica, and to twenty-two of the twenty-six 
recognizable in the faulty plates of Avolio.^^ The 
only names reported by those writers, which did not 
occur in Egypt, are these six: — Cratagoras, Linctor, 
Ranactus, Sostratus, given by Castello; Andron by 
Judica, and Polyaenus by Avolio. On the other 
hand, and in this class of stamps alone, Alexandria 
supplied one hundred and nineteen names, which are 
not known to have yet appeared in Sicily. Of 
handles inscribed with the name Agathocles, which 
had occasioned so much disquisition, three were now 
obtained. Every peculiarity of seals disinterred in 

^7 These alone are certain; several others arise from perverted 
readings of the stamps. 

The Sicilian varieties, both of names, and of months in connection 
with particular names, are now added to the Alexandrian series, as 
augmenting its utility and completeness; but they are always dis- 
criminated by the initials C, J., A., for Castello, Judica, and Avolio. 
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Sicily was repeated; the same dimensions, the same 
divisions in dimidiated words, the same parergic 
devices ;'^ so that many specimens from the two 
countries must have been impressed by the same 
metal seals. That conformity, awakening curiosity, 
led me to make a careful analysis of the monuments ; 
and it appeared to afford, as primary results, — 

Ist, Evidence that the manubria are of common 
origin; neither Sicilian nor Alexandrian, but Rhodlan. 

2ndly, Evidence that the magistrates named are 
EpoNYMi; and that the eponymus of the Rhodians was 
a sacerdotal dignitary bearing the title lEPEYZ. 

3rdly, The acquisition of one hundred and sixty- 
nine names of those hierarchal magistrates, probably 
annual. 

4thly, The discovery of a complete list of Doric 
months, used at Rhodes and probably in its colonies ; 
twelve months, and a deuteral intercalary month. 

Without venturing to embark on a minute exami- 
nation of these points, some remarks, illustrative of 
each, may be submitted to attention. 



I. It was the circular seals that disclosed the Rho- 
dian origin of the whole class of manubria to which 
they belong. Of such stamps, five only had hitherto 
appeared ; one given by Castello, four by Judica. 
All bore the flower. So few examples were not likely 
to attract much notice ; still less to serve as the 

'* Figures varying in size, which appear suhordinately on the field 
of many seals. It is not easy to assign them an adequate name ; but 
they resemble, in all material points, those little devices upon Greek 
and Roman coins, which numismatic writers have Eoractimea termed 
sigilia solitarta. 
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sufficient grounds for an hypothesis then improbable. 
The emblem, as yet, seemed to be accidental and 
unimportant. But when sigillated manubria were en- 
countered in Egypt, and fifty-four of them presented 
the self-same flower, its consequence became striking, 
and my attention fell on its identity with the con- 
ventional rose^^ figured on the reverse of the coins 
of Rhodes. Thirteen seals were also coming to light, 
for the first time, with the radiated head of Apollo, 
the ordinary obverse of the same money ; which is 
remarkably constant to those two types, doubtless for 
the same commercial reason which induced a like 
uniformity in the coinage of Athens, as it does still 
in the issues of Spanish and Austrian dollars. The 
inference thus attained was further strengthened by 
the recognition of several names in Rhodian history 
and inscriptions, or upon coins. Some too, as for 
instance Rhodon, and perhaps Timorrhodus, seemed 
to be themselves suggestive of their nationality. 

II. That the names throughout the Rhodian epi- 
graphs are those of magistrates, is obvious. That those 
magistrates are eponymi, is rendered equally evident 
by a form of habitual occurrence in authors, and on 
monuments of every class. It is, besides, too absolute 
to belong to any inferior authority. The new mate- 
rials now bring assurance that the official designa- 
tion of those named was 'lepevs. But the quality of 
eponymus can alone account for the appearance of a 

^^ There have been different opinions as to thia device. Often it 
has passed for the halaustium, or pomegranate flower. The national 
name might have ^ersiiaded otherwise. But there are coins decisive 
as to the true character of the flower, for they represent it as seen 
from above, and precisely resembling our heraldic rose. Possibly it 
was single. 
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bierarch upon the public seals. Municipal duties 
cannot bave been bis, nor commercial and sumptuary 
jurisdiction. Professor Boeckb, besides, bad already 
noticed in two inscriptions^ tbe presence of tbe 'le/^ei/y, 
and bis apparent quality of eponymus at Rbodes. 
Of manubrial seals containing tbat title, Siciban 
writers bad produced but one, mutilated too, and its 
meaning undetected.^^ Alexandria, bowever, afforded 
eighteen, referable to fourteen individuals ; so that we 
have now fifteen names of eponymic priests, with the 
office itself expressed : they are 



Anaxander. 

ADaximachus. 

Andrias. 

Archinus. 

Aristomachus. 

Ariston. 

Damsenetus. 

Eucratidas. 



Harpocrates. 

Laphides. 

Pekiratus. 

Sosicles. 

Timagoras. 

Timorrhodus (A). 

TRsagoras. 



It may be presumed that the style 'l€p€V9 is omitted 
from tbe majority of Rhodian epigraphs, to avoid 
superfluity. When adopted at all, it was perhaps 
upon no more than one seal of the annual set. 
Timagoras is the only magistrate who employed it 
in two months. A like simpUcity is observable on 
the silver monies, not of Rbodes merely, but of Greek 
cities generally. Everybody knew sufficiently the 
designation of the eponymus in each, nor is it usually 
specified previous to the coinages of imperial times. 

What the particular priesthood was, which held so 
exalted a position in the commonwealth, can scarcely 

20 Corpus Inscr. Gr. 2525 b, 2905. 

2^ It is of Timorrhodus, and is given by Avolio, who mistakes the 
title for a proper name. The name of the same magistrate, without 
the expression of his office^ has occurred at Alexandria. 
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be matter for doubt. Rhodes was *' the holy city 
OF THE SUN," ^2 to whose religion the entire island 
was devoted. The eponymus therefore was the pontiff 
of the national worship ; the minister of the tutelary 
god, author of the Rhodian race, Apollo Helius. 
His colossal image,^ the wonder of the world, added 

^ T^u Up^v Tov 'HXiov TrdXtv; Aristides, Orat. Rhod. (vol. ii. p. 
398, Op.) Diodorus, too, relates that the island was considered 
sacred to the Sun ; and he adds, that the Rhodians, believing them- 
selves sprung from Helius, revered him beyond all other gods : a>s 
apxTfyhv tov yevovs avr&v, — ^V. 56. 

^ The height of this bronze statue was 70 cubits (Strabo, p. 652 ; 
Plin. H. N. XXXIV. 18) ; that is, about 105 feet, as assigned by 
Festus. In the great earthquake of 227 b. c. it was broken off by 
the knees, and fell, fifty-six years after its erection. The heads upon 
the coins and diotal seals of Rhodes afford us some notion, slight as 
it is, of this wonderful work. The seals show that it had more or less 
of drapery; probably it had much. Modem art has produced but one 
imitation of the Rhodian colossus. It is the statue of S. Carlo 
Borromeo, raised in 1697, at his birth-place, Arona. Its height is 
106 feet ; but it includes a stone pedestal of 40 feet. When visiting 
the monument, four months since, the meaning of a statement made 
by Pliny concerning the Rhodian statue, as it lay prostrate, became 
evident. He says of it, — "Vasti specus hiant, difiractis membris. 
Spectantur intus magnse molis saxa, quorum pondere stabiliverat 
constituens. ** The fact seems to be authentic, but the inference 
mistaken. The statue at Arona is composed of thick hammered 
plates, united together with admirable skill and solidity, the head 
and hands being the only portions cast. The whole is supported 
within and secured by a column of masonry and a series of iron 
bars; so that were the statue to fall, it too would be found to 
contain disjointed stones. 

Perhaps there may be yet another point of similarity between the 
ancient colossus and the modem. The latter is not within Arona, 
nor is it even visible from thence ; but it stands a little way north 
from the town, conspicuous from afar among the folds of the vine- 
clad hills. Gela, in Sicily, founded by Rhodians, had a very large 
bronze statue of Apollo, much more ancient than that of its metro- 
polis, and it too stood outside the city (Diod. xiii. 108). It is there- 
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celebrity to the city. His radiated head, piously 
adopted as the symbol of the State, appears upon its 
coins and on its diotal seals. This priesthood was in 
all probability annual. We have epigraphs of Nicas- 
agoras for seven months, of Pythodorus for six, of 
Andrias and of Aristides for five, and of many for four. 
But it has always been understood, and on sufficient 
testimony,^ that the chief magistrates at Rhodes were 
Prytanes; although they are mentioned with such 

fore not unlikely that the coIosbub at Rhodes naa similarly sitaated. 
The barbarous fiction of its position across the port rests on no valid 
authority. Had it been true, the statue must have fallen into the 
sea, which it certainly did not. It was destroyed a. d. 653 ; so that . 
it had subsisted 936 years. 

The pseudo Philo Byzaiitinus, De septem orbU Spectaculis, has been 
consulted since the above was written. The rhetor of aneertain 
date, author of that treatise, perhaps had seen the Rhodian colos- 
sus ; but he displays no scrutiny, no discernment in matters of 
art ; and precision in details is quite sacrificed to grandiloquence. 
Still we have to thank him for some important particulars. The 
statue stood on a lofty pedestal of while marble. Its first section 
consisted of the feet, up to the ankles. These may, perhaps, have 
been cast entire, although each must have measured about IS feet 
long, 6 feet wide, and 8 feet high. The rest of the statue was, in 
a manner, built. Pbilo states that the pieces were cast ; in which he 
might be right, or very easily raistaken ; and the latter is the better 
probabiUty. The interior seems to have presented masonry of huge 
stones, securing an arrangement of massive iron bars ; and these 
must clearly have upheld the many parts of the bronze-work. The 
metal employed was 500 talents of brass and 300 of iron ; that is, 
about 380 cwt. of the former and 228 cwt. of the latter, taking the 
commercial talent at 8S {bs. avoirdupois. 

^* The testimonies of ancient writers on this and some other 
points about to be noticed being numerous, reference may he made 
to the ' Rhodus ' of Meursius, who has brouglil them together in the 
mode of the old collectors. His compilation has been very well 
digested by Paulsen, ' Rhodi Descriptio, Macedonica wtate," Gott. 
1818. 
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diversity as to leave it doubtful whether one, or two, 
or several, were elected. It has been suggested that 
this varied with time ; but as there is, in one case, ex- 
press notice that letters from the Roman fleet reached 
Rhodes whilst Stratocles **was Prytanis for the second 
half-year,"^ the discrepancies may be adjusted by 
assuming that the Prytanes were two, and that each 
ruled during six consecutive months, so that there 
never was more than one Prytanis at a time invested 
with the chief authority.^ The supposed supremacy 
of these oflScers gave rise to the conjecture,^^ which 
now proves to be mistaken, that they were eponymi 
at Rhodes, and that the names which appear upon 
the coins of the city are theirs. 

The question then arises — What were the relative 
positions and functions of the Priest of Helius and of 
the Prytanes ? and it is one well worth entertaining, if 
it can conduct to any traces of arrangements highly 
interesting to know; because the oligarchical republic 
of the Rhodians was subjected to so few revolutions, 
that it must always have remained a tolerably pure 
type of an old Dorian constitution. 

The motives for concluding that the Priest of Helius 
was eponymus are already assigned. Still, Appian^^ 
and Polybius^^ in terms, and every historical inci- 
dent in which the Prytanes appear, concur to attest 
that the powers of the executive were in their 
hands.^^ They cared for the republic at home, — 

^ 11pVTav€vovTos TTJv dcvTCpav eKfirfvov-^Volyh. XVII. 6. 

^ Like the Roman regulation, which gave the imperium and the 
fasces to each Consul, in alternate months. 

27 Paulsen, p. 55. 28 Bell. Civ. iv. 66. 29 xxvii. 3. 

^ Hesychius and Suidas agree in giving /Sao-iXevy and apx^^ as the 
two first definitions of the word Trpvravii. 
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lliey maintained relations with foreign States, It is 
however nearly certain that their authority was ex- 
clusively civil and domestic ; so that it did not, in 
ordinary cases, extend to the command of the armed 
force either by sea or by land. In the wars of Rhodes, 
its squadrons were confided to admirals, its troops to 
generals, appoiuted for special occasions.^' 

In the old monarchical institutions of Greece and 
Italy, as of Egypt more anciently, the king was not 
only ruler, but priest also, and militaJ7 leader.^'^ 
When popular forms succeeded, power was subdi- 
vided, that it might be more easily controlled. Lace- 
d^mon assigned the pontificate, with military com- 
mand and the presidency of the senate, to magistrates 
called Kings ; perhaps with reference to the first of 
these duties, rather than to the others ; but the 
Epbors held the executive, and the first of the five 
was eponymus. At Athens the three quaUties were 
separated as to persons, but blended in the united 
office of the chief Archons. The civil magistrate was 
there eponymus ; he whose duties were more strictly 
religious held only the second place, still however 
with the appellation ^aatXevs, as though traditionally 



^' In the civil wars, a Rliodian i 
fellow-citizens to oppose Cassius ; and his 
the assembly, he was at once named Prytor 
an admiral for the war was appointed s 
Bailed with thirty-three ships. The Prytan 
the fleet, and was in the battle at Myndua 
deviation from custom, attributable to the zeal of the n 
likely that he practically commanded in an action, where the Navafixps 
chosenby the people was present. (Coii/". Appian, Bell, Civ. iv. 66, 71.) 

3^ Like the King of Delos, in Virgil : 

" Rex Anius, rex idem hoininum Fhmbique sacerdos." 

j^iri. 111. 80. 



:ied Alexander counselled hia 
3 being approved by 
but at the same time 
5 usual, and he soon after 
I, indeed, was also with 
; hut that was probably a 
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identified with the priesthood ; and the Poleaiarch 
directed military afiairs. At Rome, the pontificate 
was apart from the civU and military iunctions, 
which rested with the Consuls, and they were epo- 
nymi. But even the Romans themselves, smarting 
from recent tyranny, appear to have considered the 
kingly name so essential to a due performance of 
those public rites of religion, which tfadr Icings had 
previously celebrated, that they established a Rex 
Sacrorum, though under excessive precautions which 
deprived that office even of its due consideration.*^ 
Rhodes, in emancipating itself from monarchy, had 
perhaps adopted a still more accurate jbalance of 
powers than any other State, by altogether discon- 
necting the sacred, tlie civil, and the miUtary attri- 
butes of government. In that division supremacy 
seems to have beai reserved to the hierarchal prin- 
ciple. It had in its favour the sanction of antiquity, 
and agreed with the grave and reUgious seatiment 
which distinguished the Dorian character. 

We may suppose then the priest of the Sun to 
have been ritually the chief of the Rhodian common- 
wealth; representing its majesty, officiating in its 
public solemnities, and presiding ceremonially in its 
councils. Purple and the <rr€^vf) were most probably 
among his external distinctions ; both as having been 



^ This Livy seems to regret, in his suggestive account of the 
institution. " Regibus exactis« et parta libertate, rerum deinde 
divinarum habita cura. Et quia qusedam pubUca sacra per ipsos 
Reges factitata erant : nee ubiubi Regum desiderium esset, Regem 
sacrificulum creant. Id sacerdotium Pontifici subjecere ; ne addltus 
nomini honos, aliquid libertati, cujus tunc prima cura, officeret : ac 
nescio an nimis undique earn minimis quoque rebus muniendo, modum 
excesserint." — Lib. ii. 2. 

VOL. 111. C 
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perhaps originally sacerdotal ornaments, a use which 
they retained in numerous situations ;^* and also 
because an opulent and splendid people, claiming de- 
scent from the god, was sure to invest his priesthood 
with forms of great magnificence. It is also credible 
that so conspicuous a dignity was appropriated to the 
eupatridae, as indeed all priesthoods are likely to have 
been ; and that it was conferred on those individuals 
of the body whose age and eminent services added 
authority to their sacred office. They have escaped 
the notice of history, for the plain reason that they had 
no action or part in the events which it records. 

Thus the deliberative Junctions rested with the 
senate of patricians ; sacred things and the imper- 
sonation of the repubUc with the priest of Helius ; 
civil administration with the Prytanes ; whilst mih- 
tary command was casual and temporary. 

This view of the Rhodian polity derives part of 
its probability from analogies observable elsewhere in 
Dorian cities ; and the parallel is in nothing so close 
as in the pecuharity which not mifrequently exhibits 

** TarsuB had a priest of Hercules, styled the Stephanephoriis, and 
to all appearance an annual eponyriiua like the priest of Helius at 
Rhodes ; except that he may have had poUtical attributes, more or 
less extensive. Athenaeua, in narrating an anecdote of one Ly^ias, 
who, when the term of his priesthood had expired, refused to lay 
down its insignia, and thereby a.iserted tyranny, takes occasion to 
descrihe the costume of the Stephanephori at Tarsus, It consisted 
of a purple and white tunic, a sumptuous mantle, white Laconian 
shoes, and a laurel crown of gold. — Lib. vi. p, 215, Cnsaub. Again, 
one of the provisions in the supposed will of Alexander, as reported 
by Julius Valerius, was this: "Fieri porro unum oppidi" (Alex- 
andrice) "sacerdotium, qui sacerdas Alexandri nominetur, eique 
insignia dari placet, coronam auream et purpureum amiotum." — Mai, 
Classic. Aoc. VII. p. 236. Dio Chrysostom (Orat, xxxv.) seems to 
ascribe the crown and purple robe to chief priests generally. 
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the hierarch with the ritual supremacy and the quality 
of eponymus. 

At Syracuse, for example, where the civil power 
was exercised by Prsetors (STparrfyoi) , and perhaps by 
Prytanes at an earlier period ;^^ and where democracy 
lapsed frequently into monarchy ,^^ the eponymus was 
constantly sacerdotal through every change of the 
constitution, dating, as Diodorus intimates, from the 
reforms which followed the overthrow of tyranny by 
Timoleon (343 b. c). It is, however, much more 
likely that the alterations then made were either re- 
vivals of institutions which had before existed on the 
spot, or that they were copied directly from those of 
Corinth, the metropolis of Syracuse, and the city of 
which Timoleon, as well as his associate lawgivers, 
Dionysius and Cephalus, were natives. Diodorus 
says : ** He (Timoleon) established also the annual 
most-honom-ed magistrate, whom the Syracusans call 
the Amphipolus of Olympian Jupiter ,^^ and Calli- 
mines was the first who was chosen; and thence- 
forward the Syracusans continued to inscribe their 
years by the magistrature of these (Amphipoli) until 
those (years) in which this history was written, and 
in which the political institutions were changed ; for 
on the Sicilians coming to share the Roman citi- 
zenship, the magistracy of the Amphipoli lost its 

^ Corinth was governed by annual Prytanes, whilst subject to the 
oligarchy of the Bacchiadae (Pans. ii. 4) ; and it planted the colony 
of Syracuse at that epoch. At Corcyra, also of Corinthian origin, 
the chief magistrates were Prytanes, seemingly five. — Boeckh, C. I. 
vol. ii. pp. 23, 26. 

^ A power which resembled the dictatorship in some republics of 
South America much more closely than any thing else in modem 
times. 

^' *A/i0i7roXos Alus ^OXvfinlov, 
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coiisequeace, after having endured more tliaii tliree 
hundred years." ^" 

Cicero, in his pleadings against Verres, has pre- 
served some additional particulars concerning this 
office. At the time to which he refers it must still 
liave retained its general attributes ; for it was not 
until many years later that Roman citizenship was 
procured for the Sicilians by Antony. The orator 
speaks of the priesthood of Jupiter as the highest 
honour of the city, annually renewed and plainly 
unconnected with municipal authority. The mode of 
election, which he also describes, was very remark- 
iihle. It bears with it the aspect of antiquity, and 
may be taken to resemble that practised, in similar 
circumstances, at Rhodes and elsewhere. Three can- 
didates were chosen by the suffrages of the three 
tribes ; probably the HyHa;i, Dymanes, and Pam- 
phyles, as in other Doric communities. The three 
names were thrown into a hydria, and the first drawn 
forth was proclaimed pontifF.^^ If this hierarchaj 
magistrate is never found engaged in the events of 
Syracusan history which are comparatively well known, 
it is, as with the priest of the Sun at Rhodes, that no 
executive functions were his. But for a single passage, 
we should neither know that the title Amphipolus 
existed at Syracuse, nor at all suspect that the annual 
priests of Jupiter, whom it distinguished, were epo- 

^ XVI. 70. 

^ " Syracaeis lex est de religione, qate in annos siDgulos Jovis 
sacerdutem eortito capi jubeat ; quod apud illof ampliBaimum aacer- 
dutium putatur. , . Quum suffragiis tres ex tribus geaeribus creati 
sunt, rea revocatur ad sortem." And then the law, in its own terms, 
prescribed; "ut quot essent renuntiati, tot in hydriaiu sortes con- 
jicerentur; cujus nomen cxisset, ut is haberct id Huccrdotium." — 
2 Verr. in. 51, 
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nymi in that city through three centuries of great 
transactions and varied government. 

How exalted the position was, may be inferred too 
from another indication, which appears to derive from 
these comparisons as much light as it supplies. Syra- 
cuse, it is known, still possesses its ancient theatre, 
excavated in the rock, and either originally the work 
of Hiero II., or reduced by him to its present form. 
Around its middle praecinction runs a fascia inscribed 
with names, which designated the divisions of the 
cavea, and imply the places, or at all events the 
relative consequence^ of the most eminent spectators. 
The cunei are nine* Each had its epigraph, of 
which five, although mutilated, have been recog- 
nized. He who faces the cavea has on his right 
hand four cunei, all of which appear to have borne 
the names of gods, and probably each was the seat 
of a hierarch, of whom there must have been several 
in so great and opulent a city.*^ To the left, again, 
four cunei were inscribed with the names of King 
Hiero and of the living members of his family, 
following each other in becoming order from the 
middle outwards.*^ The place of honour was the 
fifth or central cuneus. The epigraph upon it is 
AIOZ OAYMniOY,*^ showing that it was the situa- 

^ The second from the centre has the name of Hercules dis- 
tinguishahle. The others may have had those of Minerva, of Ceres 
or Proserpine, and of Diana, divinities pecaliarly worshipped at 
Syracuse. 

** The cuneus nearest the centre hears the name of King Hiero ; 
the next that of Philistis, his Queen ; then comes that of Nereis, 
his daughter-in-law ; and, no doubt, the name which has disappeared 
with the ruin of the outer cuneus was that of Gelo, the only son of 
Hiero. 

^ It was visible in 1804, and is reported by writers of that time ; 
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tion of the Amphipolus of Olympian Jupiter. Thence 
proceed inferences which accord perfectly with those 
already acquired by other means. They point out 
that even when monarchy had been long and tran- 
quilly established at Syracuse," the hierarch had 
not lost his original character, either as eponymus 
or as ritual chief of the commonwealth, and that in 
those capacities he took precedence of the king 
himself, presiding in the public spectacles and in 
the assemblies of the people. 

The constitution of Melita, also of Dorian origin, 
had the same peculiarities as those of Rhodes and 
Syracuse. An existing decree** of its senate and 
people is headed by the name of a Pontiff (Iepo8uTt}s) 
as eponymus, followed by those of two Archons, re- 
presenting of course the civil jurisdiction, such as 
the Prytanes may have held at Rhodes. 

Gela was a Dorian city, founded in Sicily by a 
colony from Rhodes, about 690 b. c. In a decree of 
its people,*^ the high priest (lepa-n-oXos) occupies the 

but in 1830 it seemed to me to be quite obliterated bf the waters of 
a mill which stands in the theatre. 

^ The epigraphs may be dated between the years 232 b. c. and 
216 B. c. ; but nearer the former. Gelo must have beca then asso- 
ciated in the government, as he and his wife have the royal titles ; the 
former on coins, the latter in the inscription of the theatre. Hiero 
was in extreme old age. See too Polyb. v. 88. 

** Granting tlie rites of public hospitality to Demetrius, a Syra- 
cusan. Its heading is faulty in the copies of Gruter, Castello, &c.; 
but a facsimile of the bronze tessera itself, published by Bres, ' Malta 
Aiitica,' p. 193, shows plainly 

Eni lEPOOYTOY IKETA IKETOY 
APXONTilN AE HPEOY KAI K[PA]THTOZ. 

K. T. X. 

« Castelli, CI. viii. 3. 
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first place as eponymus. After him comes a Karevlav- 
Tosy"^ or annual magistrate, the head of the executive. 

Acragas (Agrigentum) was peopled from Gela.^^ 
There is preserved of that city a decree of public 
hospitality,*® particularly clear in its denotation of 
offices. The first is a sacred eponymus with the 
title 'Upodvrqs, as at Melita. He is president of the 
senate and head of the Hylleei, one of the three phylae 
of Doric settlements. Then follows the Proagorus, 
known to have been the chief civil magistrate in other 
SiciUan cities, as for instance at Catana and at Tyn- 
daris.*^ Afterwards is named the scribe or recorder 
{FpafifiaTevsi) ; and at the end of the decree it is di- 
rected that certain disbursements be made by the 
treasurer {Tafilas). 

But the appointment of hierarchal eponymi was 
not, it seems, peculiar to cities strictly of Dorian 

^ This expresses only the nature of an office which had some other 
name. So the 'Parian Chronicle/ in giving the date o^the first 
annual Archon at Athens, omits the title, and says 'A</>* oS kot iviavrov 
ep^ev 6 Kp€iop — ^line 48. It is very likely that the chief civil magis- 
trate at Gela was a Proagorus, as at Acragas. 

^ Thucydides, vi. 4, intimates that part came from Rhodes, part 
from Crete ; which, taken strictly, is not perhaps exact ; for although 
it does appear that the colony was of mixed race, it is almost as sure 
that the Cretans it contained were of those who had been long 
established on the western coast of Rhodes. 

^ Castelli, CI. vni. 1. The heading runs 

En I IEPO0YTA 

NYM^OAflPOY TOY <WAnNOZ 

nAPAnPOZTA TAZ BOYAAZ 

nPOEAPEYOYZAZ TAZ <MAAZ TUN YAAEHN 

nPOArOPOYNTOZ AIOKAHZ TOY AIOKAEOZ 

rPAMMATEYONTOZ AAPANII2NOZ AAEZANAPOY. 

K. r. X. 
^ Cic. 2 Verr. iv. 22, 39. 
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origin ; for we find a Hieromnemoii *" jn that capacity 
at Byzantium and at Chalcedon, a Stephanep]iorus 
at Smyrna, and instances of the kind occur even in 
Athens itself, at one period of its history. It is 
when the shadow of democracy had been restored by 
the interference of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 307 b.c. 
A blind adulation then impelled the people to decree, 
among other things, the creation of a priesthood of 
Antigonus and Demetrius as the " saviour gods ;" 
and, by way of adding lustre to the office, they 
transferred to it the old national eponymi of their 
Archons, which consequently ceased to be observed 
during eighteen years,^' 

Further to multiply examples might prove tedious 
and unnecessary. Others, as may be supposed, are 
accessible to ordinary research. 

That, however, which ouglit not to be omitted, 
for it concerns the subject materially, is the occa- 
sional notice taken by Plato of the great priesthoods 
generally. In specifying the arrangements whidi he 
considered fittest, he probably stated those which 
were followed more or less completely in the best 
regulated communities of his time. He directs tliat 
where hereditary priesthoods already exist, they shall 
not be disturbed ; but, as respects all otliers, that the 

** AmphipoluB, Hierothytes, Hieraiiolus, Hieromnemon, Stephftne- 
phoruB, &c., are epithets given to distinguished priesthoods of par- 
ticular gods in particular places. It docs not follow that any one of 
those terms might not he applied to the priest of another god else- 
where. We see that the Amphipolua at Syracuse was priest of 
Olympian Jupiter ; the Stephanephorus at Tarsus, priest of Hercules ; 
and considering the magnitude and splendour of the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter at Agrigeotum, as it is described by Diodorus, mil. 
82. and as its ruins still attest, we may infer that the Hierothytes 
there was priest of that god. ^' Plut. Demetr. 10, 
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priests shall issue from free and blameless families ; 
that their appointment shall depend on the choice 
of the citizens by election, and on the will of the 
gods by a resort to lot;^^ that they shall hold the 
office during one year, and no longer ; finally, that 
they shall not be under sixty years of age. In 
another place, where he prescribes regulations for 
Magnesia, whether of Thessaly or of Asia is uncertain, 
he directs that a high priest of Apollo and Helius shall 
be chosen yearly from a species of gerusia^ and that 
this magistrature shall be eponymic in the city as long 
as it endures.^^ 

III. The class of diotal manubria under examina- 
tion has made known the following names of magis- 
trates. We have something approaching to strict 
evidence that one hundred and fourteen of the num- 
ber are Rhodian eponymi ; because they are either 
present upon the seals which bear the head of Helius, 
or that peculiar flower, which are the habitual types 
of Rhodes ; or they are accompanied by the names 
of months, ascertained to be Rhodian by most of 
them appearing upon seals of authenticated Rhodian 
origin ; and nine, not identified by either of the above 
means, are recognized upon coins of the city. That 
the remaining fifty-five names are equally Rhodian, 
is the reasonable inference obtainable from compari- 
sons directed towards the shape and substance of the 

^2 Exactly as the Amphipolus was created at Syracuse, according 
to Cicero. 

^ TovTdV d^ Trdvrav tA fiev alp€ra XPV> ''" ^^ icXiypoira, iu rais Kara- 
ard<re<ri yiyp€<r6cu .... Kar ivuwrhv de elvai Koi fti} fuucpdrepov rrfv 
Upcoavvrjv iicdaroi* trrj 8c firj tXarrop i^rjKOPra fniiv eXrj ycyovas. — De 

Legib. VI. p. 759 Kai r ovvofia dvaypdcjXLP tovtov kot hfiavrhv, 

oiraf ap yiyprfTai ficrpop dpi6p.ov tov )(p6pov, €<os ap rj TroXty otio;rat.— - 

Ibid. xii. p. 947. 

VOL. III. D 
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handles on which they are found, the form of the 
letters, and the general character of the epigraphs. 
Still it may he desirable to note such names, in order 
that the reality of their Rhodian source may be more 
completely tested by future discoveries of monuments. 
They are consequently preceded, in the list, by a dis- 
tinctive asterisk. 



PRIESTS OF THE SUN — EPONYMI OF RHODES. 



iEnetor. 
iEschines.^ 
Agastophanes. 
Agathocles. 
Agoranax. 
Alexander. 
Alexiadas. 
Aleximachus. 
*Amyntas. 
Anaxander. 
Anaxibulus. 
Anaximachus. 
Andrias. 

* Andricus. 
Andromachus. 

* Andron (J.) 
Andronicus. 

* Antimachus. 
Antipater. 

* Apseles. 

* Aphrodisius. 

* Apollodorus. 
Archembrotus. 
Archidamas. 
ArchHsedas. 
Archinus. 



Archocrates. 
Aremachus. 

* Aresarcbus. 
AristacuB. 
Aristagoras. 
Aristanax. 

* Aristarchu&. 
Aristides. 
Aristocles. 
Aristocrates. 
Aristodemus. 
Aristogenes. 
Aristogiton. 
Aristomachus. 
Ariston. 
Aristopolias. 
Aristratus. 
Arnibius. 

* Artimas. 
Arylsedas. 

* Asclepiadas. 
Astymedes. 
Atbanodotus. 
Atimus. 
Autocrates. 

* Bromios. 



** A few of the very familiar names are here rendered in the usual 
orthography, as ^schines, not ^schinas ; Demetrius, not Damatrius, 
&c. ; but all others are left in their Doric form. 
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* Callianax. 
Callicrates. 
Callis. 

* Gallon. 
Clearcbus. 
Clenostratus. 
Cleocrates. 
Cleonymus. 
Clisimbrotidas. 

* Cotys. 
Cratagoras (C.) 
Cratidas. 
Creon. 
Damsenetus. 
Damocles. 
Damocrates. 
Damophilus. 
Demetrius. 
Diodes. 

* Diodotus. 
Dionysius. 

* Diophantus. 

* Discus. 

* Dius. 
Dorcylidas. 

* Dorus. 

* Dracontidas. 

* Epipacus. 

* Etseus. 

* Euclitus. 
Eucratidas. 
Euphranor. 
Evanor. 

* Gorgias. 
Gorgon. 
Harpacus. 
Harpocrates. 

* Hecatamus. 

* Hephsestion. 

* Heracleon. 

* Heraclitus (A.) 
Heragoras. 



* Hesilochus. 
Hestiseus. 

* Hierocles. 
Hieron. 
Hippocrates. 
Jason. 

* Imas. 

* Isidorus. 
Laphides. 
Leontidas. 
Linctor (C.) 

* Lysidnis. 
Lysippus. 
Marsyas. 

* Menecles. 

* Menecrates. 
Menestheus. 
Menestratus. 
Menidamus. 

* Menothemis. 

* Metrodorus. 

* Midas. 

* Musseus. 

* Nanis. 

* Nicagis. 
Nicasagoras. 

* Nicias. 
Nicomachus. 
Nicostratus. 

* Nysius, 

* Olympus. 
Paedippus. 

* Panchares. 
Fausanias. 

* Pedapatrus. 
Pekiratus. 

* Phanias. 
Philaenius. 
Philocrates. 
Philodamus. 

* Philostephanus. 

* Phonidas. 
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Pisistratus. 

* Polysenus (A.) 
Polyar^tus. 
Polycrajtes. 

* Protas. 
Pythodops. 
Pythogen^s. 
Rhanactus (C.) 
RhodoA. 
Sicanus. 
Socrates. 
Sosicles. 

* Sosidias. 
Sostr^tiis (C.) 
Symmachus. 

* Themisop. 
Theodor. 



Thersander. 
* Theamocletus. 
Thestor. 
Timacrates. 
Timagpras. 
Timarchus. 
Timodicus. 
Timorrbodus. 
Timotheus. 
Timoxeaus. 
Tisagoras. 
Tisamenas. 
Xeno. 

Xenopbantus. 
Xenopbpn. 
Zeno.^ 



Some of these proper n^mes appear to be very un- 
common, some entirely new. Those which are not to 
be found in the useful nomenclature of Dr. Pape/^ and 
therefore require notice, are— 



Agastopban^s. 

Alexiadas. 

Aremachus. 

Aresarcbus. 

Aristanax. 

Aristopolius. 

Arnibius. 

Arylsedas. 



Atimus. 

Clenostratus. 

Clisimbrotidas. 

Cratagoras. 

Discus. 

Dorcylidas. 

Epipacus. 

Etseus. 



^ Tbe names HENflN and ZHNflN botb occur upon Rbodian 
coins. 

^ Worterbucb der Griechischen eigennamen. — Brauns. 1842. 
Tbe names upon tbe Rbodian coins reported by Mionnet are tbere 
incorporated. Since tben. Dr. Ross bas publisbed four Rbodian 
inscriptions, wbicb are little more tban catalogues of proper names 
(Nos. 274 to 277 in bis Inscr. Gr. ined. Fasc. in. Berol. 1845). 
Tbey are of value for comparison, and No. 275 affords some know- 
ledge of secondary offices at Rbodes. 
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Hecatamus. 

Hesilochus. 

Imas. 

Laphides. 

Linctor. 

Lysidnis. 

Menothemis. 

Nanis. 

Nicagis. 

Nicasagoras. 



Psedippus. 

Pedapatrus. 

Pekiratug. 

Phonidas. 

Rhanactus. 

Sosidas. 

Thesmocletus. 

Timodicus. 

Timorrhodus. 

Timacleon. 



There is a particular of much interest connected 
with the names recorded by the manubria. It is the 
proof they furnish that the patrician merchants of 
Rhodes did not exclude strangers, or the issue of 
strangers, from citizenship, and from access to the 
highest honours of the republic. Sicanus, whom we 
encounter among the eponymi, is an example. He, 
or the first so called of the family, must have come 
from some town of the Sicilian Sicani; possibly from 
Drepanum, a port of theirs which the Rhodians cer- 
tainly frequented. The national name, applied at 
first as an epithet, clung to the individual. Har- 
pacus is another instance of a foreign name. Although 
it is originally Median, there can be very little doubt 
that the Rhodian eponymus was of Lycian extraction ; 
for the name was in a conspicuous family of Xanthus, 
and is found on the great inscribed stele of that city, 
illustrated by Colonel Leake.^^ 

We can scarcely hope to recognize many indivi- 
duals in the preceding list of eponymi, the means 
and objects of comparison being very limited. They 
must be sought principally in the inscriptions, the 
coins, and the history of Rhodes. 

^^ Harpagus is the name of the general of Cyrus who subdued 
great part of Asia Minor and took Xanthus. — Herod, i. 176. 
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Among inscriptions, there is a decree of certain 
religious confraternities, in honour of Dionysidorus, 
an Alexandrian, and its heading presents the name 
and the designation of the eponymus, thus : 

EniEPEnZ AAMAINETOY 

AIOZ0YOY AXIAEKATA 

BOYAArOPAZ POAIOZ £m£.—K.T.\.^ 

In juxtaposition may be placed the epigraphs of 
two manubria picked up by myself at Alexandria. 
Both contain the name of the same magistrate — one 
with, the other without, his official style : 



EPIEPEflZ 

AAMAINETOY 

PANAMOY 



EHIAAMAI 
NETOY 
APTAMITIOY 



Nearly all the silver and gold coins of Rhodes bear 
the name of a magistrate expressed in the nominati^ie 
case, and with nothing to distinguish his rank. It is 
true that an occasional piece, having for obverse the 
ivy-crowned head of Bacchus, instead of the usual 
radiated head of Helius, offers the title Quaestor or 
Treasurer {Tafilasi). Those coins, however, are of 
brass, and the greater number may be traced to the 
time of Nero, when the less noble coinage was pos- 
sibly relinquished to the jurisdiction of an inferior 
authority. On the older .monies, the name must 
rather be that of the eponymus ; in other words, of 
the priest of the Sun, since it is certain that he signed 
the diotal seals. Even were that opinion inadmis- 

^ Boeckh, C. I. 2525 b. It is the longest of the Rhodian 
inscriptions, and is now in the cloisters <^ the Patriarchal Seminary 
at Venice, having been acquired in 1832. 
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sible, it would still be a safe conclusion, that as func- 
tionaries of lower grades pass gradually to the higher, 
some of those on the coins must be found too on the 
pottery. It happens accordingly that thirty-two of 
the former, reported by Mionnet, or existing in the 
cabinets of the British Museum,®^ occur in the manu- 
brial epigraphs; and although the contracted range 
of Greek names renders it proper to be guarded in 
establishing identities, a coincidence of the sort on 
monuments of the same city must generally afford all 
the probability of which the case is susceptible. 



ii£igi»u<x.ic» til US rcu 
iEnetor. 


ugiiizcu are — 

Euphranor. 


Anaxander. 


Hephsestion. 


Andronicus. 


Heragoras. 


Antipater. 


Hierocles. 


Archinus. 


Jason. 


Aremachus. 


Nicostratus. 


Aristacus. 


Pausanias. 


Aristides. 


Philocrates. 


Aristocles. 


Socrates. 


Aristocrates. 


Syramachus. 


Aristomachus. 


Timocrates. 


Callis. 


Timotheus. 


Damocles. 


Timoxenus. 


Demetrius. 


Xeno. 


Diodes. 


Xenophantus. 


Dionysius. 


Zeno. 



^netor appears upon a coin struck at Rhodes ; 
but exhibiting, like several others, the devices and 
the name of Alexander, the rose of the city being 
present as a parergic mark. It is quite possible that, 
after the death of Alexander, Macedonian money with 
his name and emblems continued to be struck there 

^ Callis, Damocles, and Diodes, are derived from the Museum, 
not appearing in the lists of Mionnet. 
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as before; chiefly because it had acquired character, 
and was become familiar in commerce. It is even 
probable that this magistrate was a contemporary of 
Antigonus Gonatas, 266 .to 242 b.c. ; for another 
coin,^® with the ordinary types of Rhodes and the 
name of ^Enetor, has been re-struck with a counter- 
mark in which is the head of thaf king ; proving that 
the piece is not of a later period. It is the time of 
Philadelphus and of Euergetes in Egypt. 

Hephsestion also appears as a magistrate on a coin 
of Alexander, minted at Rhodes. 

Damatrius (Demetrius) is named on a third coin 
of the same class. 

Zeno. — ^There seem to have been at least two ma- 
gistrates of this name ; for in the monies so inscribed 
there is a more essential difference than the mere 
form of the initial letter : the coins are of periods 
widely remote. One of silver, with the name written 
ZHNflN, corresponds with the diotal epigraph No. 
283, and is of anterior date to another of brass with 
the ivy-crowned head of Bacchus, and the name 
written IHNflN, as on the seal No. 284. 

The name of Dionysius is written with lunated 
letters both on coins and on pottery, although cha- 
racters of that form are not common on either.^^ 
It must be of the Roman period. 

Antipater. — On a brass didrachm of the time of 
Nero, or thereabouts, we have EH I ANTiriATPOY. 

^ Mionnet, Descr. de M^aUles, iii. p. 417. 

^^ It is owing to this conformity, and a mention of him by Suidas, 
that the epigraph of Dionysius has been retained in the Rhodian 
series, notwithstanding that the name is written in the nominative 
case, which is so little compatible with that origin as to cause 
hesitation. 
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The considerations already noticed apply to the 
names of Rhodians which occur here and there in 
history. Some of the persons it records in the 
discharge of public duties must have reached the 
supreme magistrature. 

Thus in Damophilus, Menidamus, and Amyntas of 
the epigraphs, we seem to encounter the admirals of 
the same names who commanded the three naval 
detachments sent to cruise against the fleet of De^ 
metrius PoUorcetes, at the period of the celebrated 
siege of Rhodes (304 b.c).^^ 

Xenophantus is perhaps the admiral of that 
name who, with ten ships, blockaded the Hellespont, 
pending the differences of Rhodes with Byzantium 
(220 B.c.).^' 

Feisistratus may be the ** Pausistratum praetorem" 
mentioned by livy, as general of the Rhodian troops 
(197 B.C.) in the second Macedonian war, and after- 
wards admiral (191 b.c.) in the war with Antiochus.^* 

At the opening of the third Macedonian war, two 
parties divided the Rhodians ; one, favourable to the 
Roman cause, and disposed to contribute a naval 
contingent; the other opposed to the proposal, and 
inclined to Perseus. The former prevailed, at first, so 
far that six ships were dispatched at the requisition 
of Caius Lucretius ; but eventually the ascendancy 
remained with the other party, and its adverse bias 
awakened in Rome a resentment so profound, that 
after the battle of Pydna the Rhodian republic found 
itself in imminent danger. The people, in extreme 
alarm, then condemned to death the chiefs of the 

^2 Diod. Sic. XX. 93. The reading of the second name is Mepibrjfios ; 
differing from the epigraph only by the Doric form of the latter. 
^ Polyb. IV. 50. ^ Liv. xxxin. 19; xxxvi. 45. 

VOL. III. E 
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anti-Roman faction, and every means was sought to 
propitiate the conquerors. 

Timagoras commanded five of the ships sent to the 
aid of the Romans.^^ 

Polyaratus appears in Livy, along with another, as 
" principes civitatis," leading men of the city. He 
was at the head of the party opposed to the Romans. 
When the war terminated, 168 b. c, he was aban- 
doned by the cities in which he sought asylum, 
and finally was sent prisoner to Rome, after his 
adherents had been executed by the Rhodians them- 
selves.^ 

Cleombrotus was one of the envoys to Rome, de- 
puted to offer the mediation of Rhodes in the quarrel 
with Perseus. ^^ 

Nicostratus was sent at the same time to the 
Consul L.-^milius Paulus.^^ 

Astymedes was leader of the party friendly to 
Rome. He had advocated the naval succours at 
the beginning of the war. When it closed, he was 
commissioned to deprecate the anger of the senate. 
He was again envoy in 164 b.C; and when a war 
with the Cretans was impending, 153 b.c, he was 
appointed admiral, and sent a third time to Rome.^^ 

Philocrates was associated with Astymedes in his 
first embassy.^® 

Euphranor may have been the commander of the 
ships fitted out by the Rhodians for Caesar, and which 
served under his orders in Egypt, 48 b. c.^^ It is the 

«* Polyb. XXVII. 6. 

•• Polyb. loc. cit. ; xxx. 9. Liv. xliv. 25 ; xlv. 10. 
«7 Polyb. XXIX. 14. «8 Loc. cit. 

^ Polyb. XXVII. 6; xxx. 4; xxxiii. 14. 
/« Liv. XLV. 25. 71 Cses. de Bell. Alexand. i. 13, 15—25. 
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more likely that such was the case, and that Eu- 
phranor was a person of influence in his city, as 
Rhodes adhered firmly to the cause of Caesar even 
after his fall, and, with inferior force and fortune, 
contended against Cassius in the naval engagement 
near Myndus.^^ 

Alexander was a popular leader, who, advising re- 
sistance against Cassius, was appointed Frytanis, 43 
B. c. ''^ 

The names of Rhodians handed down as having 
distinguished themselves in different branches of know- 
ledge are numerous.^* Those of some eponymi are, 
no doubt, included among them. Here, however, it 
might be hazardous to lay stress on mere corre- 
spondence of name. We learn that Jason wrote on 
Rhodes and its antiquities ; Socrates, on the history 
of the civil wars ; Andronicus and Eucratidas, on phi- 
losophy. Aristocles was an orator contemporary with 
Strabo. Dionysius occurs in Suidas as an historian ; 
and as it is added that he was priest of the Sun, there 
is ground for admitting his presence on the manubria. 
To Zeno, an historian of the first and second Macedo- 
nian wars, and who wrote too on the antiquities of his 
country, Polybius assigns very great weight. ^^ He 
represents him as one who had acted in the events he 
described, and who had conducted the government. 
His name therefore may be recognized with consider- 
able confidence on the Rhodian coins and diotal seals. 
Polybius speaks of having addressed to him a letter 
containing some critical remarks on a part of his nar- 

^2 Appian. Bell. Civ. iv. 71. ^* Loc. cit. cap. 66. 

^^ A long list may be seen in the * Rhodus ' of Meursius, p. 749, 
et seq, 

7* Polyb. XVI. 14-20; Diod. v. 56. 
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rative ; but the Rhodian must have been much the 
older man of the two, if he witnessed the sea-fights 
near Chios and Lade, 202-1 b. c. To him may be 
ascribed the silver coins already noticed as bearing the 
name Zeno. Those of brass with the same name are 
plainly of imperial times. 

IV, To Germany we are indebted for nearly every 
thing of most value which has been written, during 
the last half century, concerning the Greek calendars. 
Besides the copious treatises of Ideler, in his works 
on general chronology,'^ special dissertations on the 
subject have been contributed more recently by 
Professor K, F. Hermann" and by Dr. Bergk.'* 
Among these compositions, that of Hermann may 
be now regarded as the standard authority. It 
affords materials for seventeen lists of months" 
which are supposed to have been used in Dorian 
cities. Less, however, is known of this class than 
of any other. It exhibits little more than a nomen- 
clature gleaned from authors and inscriptions. Of 
the seventeen Usts, no one is complete. Fourteen of 
the number are so far fragmentary as to contain no 
more than from two to six months, and it naturally 
follows, from the imperfectness of the whole data, 
that many results are marked as questionable ; such 
is the case with two of the Jive Rhodian months 
produced. The diotal epigraphs found at Alexandria 
now fill this void in our knowledge, by exhibiting the 

^^ Handbuch der Chronologic, Ber!. 1825. Lehrbuch der Chro- 
nologie. Berl. 1831. 

^ Uber Griecbische Monatskiinde, Gott. 1844. 

™ Beitriige zur Griechiscbon Monatsliunde, Getssen, 1845. 

''•' Early in 1845, the kindnesB of Professor Lushington had 
forwarded to Alexandria transcripts of these lists, aud useful remarks 
concerning them. 
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entire series of months as used in one of the greatest 
communities of the Dorian stock. It comprises, of 
course, the nine attributed by Hermann, and by 
Castello before him, to Sicily; but which our present 
information enables us to appropriate more accurately. 
It is not that the months of the Rhodian calendar 
may not perhaps have been common to some Doric 
cities of Sicily ; particularly to three on the southern 
coast, Gela, Acragas, Camarina; which had more 
or less directly a Rhodian origin. The same sup* 
position might be extended with probability to cities 
not far distant from Rhodes; and almost with cer- 
tainty to those of the Dorian pentapolis, which would 
include Cos and Cnidus in the category. 

Attention has been drawn to the singular fact that 
the names of months, with populations of Ionian 
origin terminated in ©i/, but those of the Dorians 
and iEolians in o^, with so much constancy as to 
afford of itself a sufficient criterion for their classi- 
fication. 
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The Doric year is supposed to have hegun at the 
autumnal equinox, or rather with the new moon 
which followed. Its months must have consisted 
of thirty and of twenty-nine days alternately ; for 
it had an intercalary month destined to etfualize 
the solar with the lunar revolutions. How the 
embolism fell, depends on the nature of the cycle, 
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respecting which there is no information ; and it was 
precisely through the cities' having adopted cycles of 
their own independently, that such a confusion of 
calendars was produced as sometimes obUged Greek 
writers themselves to confess their inabiUty to detect 
coincidence. ^ 

The months at Rhodes, as was usual every where, 
were named from religious festivals which occurred 
in each. The order they have received in the pre- 
ceding Table is in a great degree conjectural. Ade- 
quate inquiry might lead to some more authentic 
sequence ; but there must always remain much un- 
certainty in the matter, as months of the same name 
often held dissimilar places in the civil year of different 
cities. A column joined to the Table shows how 
many examples of each month occurred to me at 
Alexandria ; because that circumstance may possibly 
be worth notice as an indication. It seems natural to 
suppose that the labours of the potter were most 
active in spring and autumn; and least active, at 
Rhodes, during the heavy rains of winter and the 
excessive heat of midsummer. ^^ 

Thesmophoritis. — The Thesmophoria, well known 
festivals of Ceres, commenced at Athens on the 
eleventh of Pyanepsion, so that they fell in October. 
A Cretan calendar in the Medicean hemerologium^^ 

^ Professor Boeckh makes the general remark, ** Variorum popu- 
lomm menses, qui sibi secundum legitimos annorum cardines re- 
spondent, non qubvis conveniunt anno, nisi cyclus intercalationum 
utrique populo idem sit, . . . quod tamen negligere solent chro- 
nologi." — C. I. vol. i. p. 734. 

®^ " Finguntur (lateres) optime vere ; nam solstitio rimosi fiunt." 
— Plin. xxxv. 49. "Ducendi autem sunt per vemum tempus et 
autumnale, ut uno tenore siccescant." — Vitruv. ii. 3. 

^ The hemerologia of the Florence and Leyden libraries are in 
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names this month, and makes it begin on the 23rd 
of September, which Ideler thinks was the first day 
of the year.®^ 

Diosthyus — (the sacrifice of Jupiter). — ^The name 
of this month, on manubrial stamps, occurs for the 
first time at Alexandria. In inscriptions it has 
akeady appeared.®* It may have been the same 
with the Macedonian Dius (October) ; which, though 
it held dissimilar places in the civil year of Asiatic 
cities, still, in five cases out of seven, coincided 
with the autumn season. 

Agrianius. — ^The Agriania were celebrated at Argos 
and at Thebes; perhaps in winter, and in honour 
of Chthonian Bacchus, as their character is said by 
Hesychius to have been funereal. This is known 
to have been one of the months used at Cos.®^ 

Pedageitnius. — ^The name of this month would have 
been hitherto unknown, but for a single inscription 
of Cos, .jpubUshed lately by Dr. Ross.®^ That cir- 
cumstance enhances perhaps the interest of its de- 
^^~~""~~~~~"~"'~"~"""~~~"'"^~"^"~~"~"^~~^^~^""~~"~~~~""'^-~""""""~~~~~"~"^~""^^^"~— ^~~^~- ■^^— ~^"~~^"~— ~""~"~~-"^"— "■"• 

Ideler's Handbuch, but more fully in the *M^m. de TAcad. des 
Inscr.' xLvii. pp. 81 — 84. It is held that the Cretan calendar is of 
some late period, and certainly the few names of months scattered 
through the inscriptions of Hierapytna, Latus, Olus, and Priansus, 
are quite different. It is not, however, so clear that the common 
opinion is altogether correct. That the names of some Cretan 
months should have been adopted in Rhodes is quite conceivable, 
for a part of the island had been peopled by Cretans (Diod. v. 59), 
who seem to have long remained distinct. Perhaps Thesmophorius 
and Theudaesius, if not other months, were of that origin. 

83 Handbuch, I. 426. 

84 Boeckh, C. I. 2448, 2525 b. 

^ Vita Hippocr. ap. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. xii. p. 676. The reading 
*Aypiavov needs the addition of an c, as Prof. Hermann remarks. 

^ Inscr. Gr. ined. Fasc. iii. No. 311. If the apograph is right, 
the name of the month at Cos was written Ufrcrffirvvos. 
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tection for the first time upon manubria. IleSa is 
given by the lexicons as an ^Eolic form of /lera.®^ 
It does not, however, follow that our month agreed 
with the Athenian Metageitnion. The Metageitnia 
were festivals of Apollo, one of whose appellations 
at Rhodes was probably Pedageitnius. 

Badromius. — It can hardly have coincided with the 
Attic Boedromion (September) . 

Artamitius. — ^This month belonged to many cities, 
and among others to Cos.^® It was designated from 
the festivals of Diana. 

Theudasius — (Theodsesius) . — Alexandria has fur- 
nished only one example of this month ; but another 
had already been discovered in Sicily.®^ The month 
occurs too in the Cretan calendar already quoted, 
where it is made to commence on the 24th March. 
In the Macedonian calendar, and in those copied 
from it, the place of.Dsesius varied from May to 
August. The Theodsesia were festivals of Bacchus. 

Dalius. — It is now believed that the great Ionian 
panegyrics at Delos coincided with the sixth and 
seventh of the Attic Thargelion (May), the birth- 
days of Apollo and Diana; and we may assume 
that the same holydays gave their name to the 
Rhodian month in which they fell. 

Hyacinthius, — The Hyacinthia, held in honour of 
Apollo and Hyacinthus at Amyclae in Laconia, were 

^ The name of the Rhodian eponymus uMirarpoi (epig. No. 213) 
is of like formation. 

^ Ross, Inscr. Gr. Fasc. ii. No. 175. 

^ Found at Eryx, and imperfect ; but easily repaired : 

EniKPA[TAr] 

OPA 
©EYAA[l]ZIOY.— Castelli, CI. xv. 22. 
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famous. From the description of them, ^^ in which a 
day of mourning is represented as succeeded by a day 
of joy, it is apparent that they were a local form of the 
Adonia, adopted in situations where the worship of 
Apollo was dominant, as it was at Amycte and at 
Rhodes. The time of the year at which they were 
celebrated in the two places may not perhaps have been 
quite the same. But the mythos of Adonis (Thamuz) 
was derived from Phcenicia, and it was at Byblus 
that the Adonia were solemnized with most sanctity. 
Commercial intercourse and comparative proximity 
may naturally have led the Ehodians to observe the 
time and general forms of the Syrian commemoration, 
as the Alexandrians appear to have done. That 
time was the month of June, by the explicit testimony 
of St. Jerome.^' The Cretan calendar contains a 
month written 'Pa^lvOios, which seems to be an error 
of transcription for 'TaKivdios. It is there made to 
commence on the 24th May, so that it agrees per- 
fectly with the indication of St. Jerome, and perhaps 
establishes these identifications. 

Sminthius. — The month is not to be found in 
authors or upon monuments, and it now appears for 
the first time at Alexandria. Considering that twelve 
examples were discovered there, it is extraordinary 
that no one had yet come to light in Sicily. The 
month is named from a festival of the Sminthian 

^ Athen. iv. p. 139. 

*' " Quem nos Adonidem interpretati BumuB, et Hebrseua et Syriis 
Hermo Thamuz vocat, umle, quia justa gentilem fabulam in mense 
s Veneris et pulcherrimus JQvenia occiaua ease et deincepa 
e narratur, eundem Junium mensem eodem appellant nomine, 
:i celebrant solemn itatem, in qua plangitur a mU' 
lieribus quasi mortuua et postea reviviscens canitur atque laudatur." — 
Comment, in Ezech. lib. iii. c. 8, 
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Apollo, whose worship prevailed chiefly in the Troad, 
but was evidently naturalized in Rhodes also. There 
was a place in the island called Sminthia ;^^ and the 
rat, the attribute of Sminthian Apollo, is found as a 
parergic mark both on the coins of the city and on 
the diotal stamps. The month is here assumed .to 
be solstitial ; but that is no more than a conjecture. 

Cameitis — named from the festivals of Apollo 
Cameius, common in Greek cities, but kept with 
most solemnity at Sparta. It appears from Hero- 
dotus^' that they fell about the time of the Olympic 
games, in Hecatombaeon (July) , or rather immediately 
after those games, but that they certainly preceded 
the battle of Salamis in Boedromion (September). 
Carneius is the month in which the Athenian expe- 
dition to Sicily was destroyed by the Syracusans ; and 
Plutarch, in the life of Nicias,^ makes it agree with 
the Attic Metageitnion (August). 

Panamus. — At Rhodes, the intercalary month was 
called ^^ second Panamus;^' and this was, no doubt, 
inserted either after the sixth month, like the " second 
Poseideon^^ at Athens, or after the twelfth. In the 
Macedonian calendar, and in eight others formed on 
that model, Panemus is the ninth month, and its 
coincidence fluctuates between June and September. 
In the Boeotian calendar it fell with the Attic 
Metageitnion.^^ In one of the greatest among Dorian 
cities, Corinth, it agreed with Boedromion ; ^^ and 

^ Strabo, xiii. p. 605. »» viii. 72. ^ Cap. 28. 

^ Plut. Camill. 19. 

^ Demosth. De Coron. p. 280. Boeckh supposes that the month 
at Corinth and in Boeotia fell at the same time ; but that variety in 
the intercalations made it shift its coincidence between the latter 
half of one Attic month and the beginning of the next. — C. I. vol. i. 
p. 734. 
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there is reason to suppose that it closed the year 
in all Doric calendars. 

Deuteral Panamus, — ^Two examples of this month 
were found at Alexandria : three others have occurred 
in Sicily, and are produced by Castello. 



Parergic figures, or sigilla solitaria, abundant on 
Greek and Roman coinage from the epoch of Philip, 
the father of Alexander, downwards, are especially 
numerous upon Rhodian money. Their ancient ob- 
ject has never been accurately determined. Eckhel 
supposed them to be mint marks,^^ which, taken in 
the sense he intended, is not among the happier cout 
jectures of that eminent man. Devices of exactly the 
same kind are represented, although less frequently, 
upon the Rhodian manubria, where they are greatly 
magnified in size, owing to the space they fill being less 
restricted. The different types found at Alexandria, 
and the names of forty-three magistrates who assumed 
them, are these : 



Caduceu^ 


. . Andricus. 


Botrus . . 


. Menecles. 




Andronicusr 




Midas. 




Antimachus. 




Themison. 




Ariston. 


Cornucopia . 


. Athanodotus. 




Gallon. 


Garland . . 


. Auiyntas. 




Damocrates. 




Bromius. 




Dracontidas. 




Theodorus. 




Euclitus. 


Stars . . . 


. Aristarchns. 




Hephsestion. 


Anchor . . 


. Dracontidas. 




Hierocles. 


Rat ... 


. Pythogenes. 




Iinas. 


Caps of the Dios- 1 t^ * • 
*^ . > Demetrius. 




Philocrates. 


cun . . 


•J 




Protus. 




Nicias. 




Sosicles. 


Parazonium • 


. Philostephon. 


Botrus . 


. . Heracleon. 




Rhodon. 



^ Doct. Num. Vet. Prolegom. i. p. cvi. 
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Fish ..... Diodotus. 

Acrostolium . . Isidorus. 

Crosses, flowered Aristocrates. 

Radiated head of 1 Aristides. 
Apollo (small) j Clearchus. 

Cleocrates. 

Cratidas. 

Symmachus. 

Xenophon. 



Head of Medusa Mcnestratus. 

Botrus andCadu- 1 Midas, 
ceus ... J Imas. 

Torch and Gar- "I Socrates, 
land . . .J Ol5niipiis. 

Double Rhyton 1 , , ., 

J «. •'. VMenothemis. 
and Bipenms . J 

Dolphin entwin- 1 t.-^ ... 
ingananchor l^^'*^**'''*"^- 



Few will examine this Table without at once sur- 
mising that its devices belonged to the magistrates 
whose names they iaccompany, and were borne by 
them much in the way that Sulla sealed with three 
trophies, as did Pompey afterwards ; ^^ Caesar with the 
figure of Venus armed,^^ and Augustus with a sphinx,^°° 
in the earUer portion of his career. The example of 
the latter, who thrice changed his signet, might at the 
same time lead us to expect some inconstancy in the 
matter; and the parallel, correct in the main, might 
possibly be affected by some other distinctions. The 
Table indeed seems to indicate, that although a Rhodian 
magistrate generally adhered to a single parergic mark, 
throughout the diotal seals of his year,^*^^ it was neither 
as the inherent cognizance of the individual or of a 
family, like our armorial bearings, ^*^^ nor as the abstract 

^ Dion Cass. xlii. 18. ^ Ibid, xliii. 43. 

i^ '* In diplomatibus, libellisque et epistolis signandis, initio sphinge 
usus est; mox imagine Magni Alexandri; novissime sua." — Sueton. 
Aug. 50. The frog of Mecsenas was dreaded at Rome, as it was 
affixed to the edicts which imposed taxes. — ^Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 4. 

101 Dracontidas and Menestratus varied ; unless indeed there were 
two eponymi of each name at different times. Midas and Imas, 
who used the caduceus and botrus united, frequently dropped one or 
the other. 

^^ It does appear that devices on seal rings sometimes had that 
character ; for Galba bore a dog looking from the prow of a ship, 
and this device he had from his ancestors. — Dion Cass. li. 3. The 
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symbol of aay particular magistrature ; but rather as a 
sign which was personal to himself in his official 
capacity, or in the discharge of some particular branch 
of its duties. The same type was adopted at different 
times by many eponymi ; the caduceus, for instance, 
by fourteen. The city evidently affected a particular 
series of such emblems ; one of which may have been 
selected on entering office, or as often as occasion 
required. Nine of those on the manubria are also 
encountered on the coins of Rhodes, described by 
Mionnet. It is difficult to say whether this public 
and perhaps religious character deterred the magis- 
trates from any recourse to the pictural allusions, 
naturally suggested by such names as Rhodon, Dra- 
contidas, Pythogenes, Phitostephanus. The distinctive 
types of several Greek cities certainly have such 
relation, as the rose of Rhodes, the parsley of Selinus, 
the apple of Melos, the pomegranate of Side, the heart 
of Cardia; and the parergic marks which the Romans, 
imitating the practices of Greek coinage, have left 
upon their consular and family money, occasionally 
reveal clearly a personal signification. Thus the foot 
is introduced parergically on coins struck by the 
curule asdile P. Furius Crassipes, the mwrear-shell on 
those of L. Furius Purpureo, the flower on those of L. 
Aquillius Florus, the hammer on those of C. Poblicia 
Malleolus. What then the sigilla were on Roman, 
they doubtless were, in the main, on Greek money. 
They do not occur on that of Rhodes so often as the 
names of magistrates ; but where they exist at all, 
it is upon the reverses and along with those names, 

practice of placing embkmi upoa shidde was introduced very anciently 
by the Carian islandera. — Herod, i. 171. 
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in the same way and with the same apparent object as 
on the pottery. That object, at least originally, must 
have been one of public convenience. The name of 
the eponymus had various important uses ; of which 
its employment as the ordinary date of the year was 
but one; and it was made plain to every body, by 
being doubly expressed, — in letters for those who 
could read, and by the figure of some natural object 
for the illiterate.^^ It is the motive which, a century 
or two back, led every shopkeeper to trade under 
a sign. Some cities placed, on their money, sigilla, 
but no eponymic names; others names, but not 
sigilla. Many coinages, especially those of Alexander 
and his successors, have the parergic types accom- 
panied by monograms,^^ which may be the grammatic 
names of eponymi, abbreviated. It is the more pro- 
bable, as some names of the kind are written at length 
on the money of Alexander, Lysimachus, &c.; and 
also because Syracuse cannot have been the only place 
where the years continued to be named from the civic 
eponymus, even after the form of government had 
become monarchial.^®^ 

There are a few manubria which, besides the usual 
stamp, have upon their sides a small punched counter- 
mark. One of these contains the single letter or 
numeral 0, another K, a third KA, a fourth O, and 

^^ The necessity was the same where the magistrate who presided 
over the coinage did not happen to be eponymus. 

^^ Here again Eckhel supposes mint marks, either arbitrary or in- 
telligible only to the officers and others concerned. — ^D. N. V. Pro- 
leg, p. xcv. Great respect is due to every opinion of one whose 
comprehensive views brought order and sound criticism into numis- 
matic science ; but we must regret that there are subordinate details, 
sometimes important, which he dismissed too hastily. 

^^ Ante, p. 19. 
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one the radiated head of Helius. Their purpose is not 
obvious. 

Philological criticiam is beyond the aim of this 
inquiry ; but it may note certain singularities which 
ordinary observation and a little time render appa- 
rent. These are the Doricisms of orthography in the 
Rhodian epigraphs. The favourite vowel of the 
Dorians, the broad A, continually replaces E and H, 
as AAMATPIOY for AHMHTPIOY. One vowel is 
sometimes used for another, or is couverted into a 
diphthong indifferently. Thus the same names are 
written AAEXANAPOY and AAlXANiPOY; TIMO- 
0EOY and TIMO0HOY; ©EYAflPOZ for ©EOAil- 
POZ;'"" KAHNOZTPATOY and KAEINOZTPATOY, 
even on seals of the same month; ANAPONIKOY and 
ANAPONEIKOY, also in one month. '"^ Elision of the 
final vowel of the prepositlou em. takes place before 
the word 'lepras, but rarely before proper names 
beginning with vowels. We have EFll lEPXlNOZ, 
Em ANAPOMAXOY, &c,; the exceptions being EH 
A0ANOAOTOY and EH ANAPONEIKOY. There is 
a single example of E4> IEPEX2Z upon a seal of Tima- 
goras. There are two instances only, and both of 
them very plain, iu which the name of a month, ac- 
companied by that of a magistrate, is otherwise than 
in the genitive case. The one is EHI APIZTPATO 
ZMIN0IOZ ; rendered furtlier peculiar by Z being sub- 
stituted for Z, as on some coins of Smyrna, and also 
by the omission of the final Y in the proper name : the 
other instance is ZOIMAISHA AAITOqflMI3l3A5l. 



"« Also 0EYAAISIOY and KAEYKPATEYZ for GEO- 
AAIZIOY and KAEOKPATEYS. 

"" There is the same variety in the epigrapha of Aristidcs, Tima- 
goraa, and Tiaagoras. 
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Names ending in as take in the genitive the Doric 
termination a; as -AMYNTAZ, AMYNTA : ^°® those in 
ffs have the genitive contracted in evs, which seems 
to differ from eos only by the Doric change of v for o, 
common in these epigraipfas. Thus AFASOKAHZ, and 
all names of the 4same kind, instead of making AfA- 
eOKAEOZ, or ArAOOKAEldZ, or ATAeOKAEOYZ, 
as on the Syracusan coins, forms ArAOOKAEYZ on 
the Rhodian manubria. ZI2ZIKAHZ alone, mi^es in- 
differently Znn>KAEY£ and ZnZI KAYZ. 

The Doric change of ov into <o does not «at all occur. 
We have indeed what is much the same, ArtZTPATO, 
EIZIAIXXO, and PANAKTO, affectations of archaism; 
for that form of genitive is usual on the colder coins, 
ending upon the Macedonian, with the reign of Ar- 
chelaus, 399 b.c. A similar caprice, most prevalent 
at a late period when lunated letters were already 
used, must account for several names being inscribed 
from right to left, or even in fiovarpo^iov}^ Still the 
same magistrate whose name is inverted in one in- 
stance or two, has it written from left to right on 
all the other seals of his series.^^® In the epigraphs 
of Thestor and of Theodor, the letters run as usual, 
except the final *, which is reversed.; a circumstance 
not to be attributed to inadvertence, because the 
engraving a metal seal supposes deliberation. It is 
also remarkable that these strange irregularities were 
practised by Greek. artists through the more poUshed 
centuries; so that they may have had reference to 

108 'pjjg names Aristides, -^schines, &c., take a in the genitive, 
because their Doric termination in the nominative is as, 

*^ As the epigraphs of Epipacus and Pedapatrus. 

^^® Among seven epigraphs of Rhodon, two only read from right 
to left, and one only in five of Socrates. 

VOL. III. Q 
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some superstitious notion, as a mere caprice could 
hardly have subsisted so long. On Greek coins the 
legend is occasionally reversed, down to the time of 
Augustus, of Claudius, and even of the Antonines.^^^ 
On the other hand, the peculiarity is found on painted 
vases of the best periods. One of these, which, from 
its style of art and the absence of long vowels, must 
be assigned to seventy or eighty years, at least, before 
the epoch of Alexander, presents seven names, of 
which five read in the usual direction, and two from 
right to left ; whilst the final Z in one of the latter is 
reversed.^ ^^ 

The ancient commerce of the Mediterranean is 
illustrated in many respects by the diotal manubria, 
and by the knowledge now acquired of their origin. 
: We are informed that Rhodes, a small island, and 
in part rugged, yielded little corn, nor indeed any 
thing more important than excellent raisins and figs,^^^ 
together with some wine, not of high -reputation. The 
inhabitants, therefore, were at all times dependent on 
other lands for subsistence, and necessity impelled 
them to navigation and trade, which were directed 
with preference towards the neighbouring markets of 
Egypt and Sicily, — corn-growing countries in which 
supply was certain. Transactions gradually enlarged 
their orbit; and Rhodes, centrally placed, became 
apparently a great intermediate station and a d^pot 
for food and general merchandise, much as Leghorn 

^" See examples in Mionnet, ii. '273; Sup. vi. 485. Eckhel, 
D.N.V. II. 3ll. 

^^^ A vase in the possession of the Marquis of Northampton has 
the same singularity in the final y of a name. The other vase alluded 
to is in my hands. 

1*3 Athen. i. p. 27. 
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and Malta are now. The astonishing opulence re- 
sulting, in ancient times, from a traffic in agricultural 
produce, is amply attested by that which Agrigentum 
acquired through the supply of Carthage. It has been 
aptly remarked, that we may discern with whom the 
Rhodians were commercially connected, and also to 
what relative extent, by the contributions they re- 
ceived from various quarters after the great earthquake 
which devastated their city, 227 b. o.^^* The largest 

donations came precisely from Egypt and from 
Sicily."^ 

In reality, the intercourse of the Carians with Egypt 
is historically certain from the period of Psammetichus 
(656 B.C.); and in the reign of Amasis (571-525 
B.C.) the people of Rhodes, Cnidus, and Halicar- 
nassus had a principal share in the Greek factory 
established at Naucratis on the Canopic branch of 
the Nile.^^® Herodotus notices that wine, secured in 
diotae, arrived in Egypt twice in each year from 
Greece and Phoenicia."^ But it was after the sub- 
version of Tyre that the Rhodians grew into im- 
portance. They had merited the favour of Alexander 

^^^ Paulsen, p. 68, who cites Dio Chrysostom as evidence that 
they traded with Egypt, S5aia, Sicily, Macedonia, Bith3mia, Pontus, 
&c. He might have added from Aristides, that they had separate 
docks for the ships of Egypt, Phoenicia, Caria, and Ionia ; and that 
the roofs of the pccapia looked like a slanting field (vol. ii. p. 341).. 
They must also have had important relations with the Euxine ; for in 
219 B.C. they declared war and blockaded the Hellespont, in order 
to force the Byzantians to desist from a toll which they then levied 
on ships passing the straits. — Polyb. iv. 50. 

"5 Polvb. V. 88. "« Herod, ii. 154, 178. 

^^^ III. 6. This was prior to the foundation of Alexandria (332 b. c), 
and indeed of the city of Rhodes itself (408 b.c.) ; so that the circum- 
stance has no direct bearing on the manubria under examination. 
The commercial fact is important. 
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by a voluntary submission ; and as a maritime people, 
derived from a common stock, they must necessarily 
have had their place in his colossal schemes. Under 
such circumstances, the opulent trade recently dis- 
placed from the Syrian coast was allowed to flow 
towards their harbours, and it rendered them in time 
the richest of the Greeks. That result indeed may 
have been fortuitous to some extent ; for the design of 
Alexander was, probably, to transfer eventually the 
naval supremacy of the Phcenicians, with vaster pro- 
portions, to the city of his own name which he had 
hastened to found in Egypt, immediately after the 
overthrow of Tyre. By position, and the excellence 
of its ports, it had every requisite condition for be- 
coming the great emporium of trade and naval arsenal 
of the empire he projected. His premature death 
frustrated those objects in great part, and left the 
Rhodians the tranquil possession of their new ad- 
vantages. Thence the greatness of the RepubUc, — 
the Venice of the ancient world ; a parallel which 
holds good in the insular position of its city, its 
oligarchical constitution, the sources of its prosperity, 
and the progress of its fortunes. At the period of the 
celebrated siege, when it baffled the efforts of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, it is said to have been at once 
the most beautiful and the best governed of Grecian 
cities."^ Its laws of the sea, transmitted from age 
to age, have become the acknowledged groundwork of 
all maritime codes ; and it is the only government 
of antiquity in which may be distinguished a system 
equivalent, as it seems, to our poor-laws."^ Diodorus 
has clearly explained that the city derived its traffic 



'•11. (iS'2 ; Diotl. XX.6I. 
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and chief support from transactions with Egypt and 
from the resort of shipping which traded thither. ^^ 
But nature has estabUshed so broadly the wants and 
superftuities of that country, that the general objects 
of its foreign commerce must be nearly the same in 
our days as in those, of the Ptolemies, however much 
the bulk may have decreased with the numbers and 
the well-being of the population. ^^^ Among the lead- 
ing articles received by Egypt were, no doubt, timber, 
oil, wine, metals, honey, (which then supplied many 
of the uses, of sugar,) white slaves, dyed and em- 
broidered tissues, arms, &c.; and returns would be 
effected with com, flax, linens, sail-cloth, papyrus, 
gold-dust, ivory, gums, glass-wares of Alexandria, and 
spices from India. 

That the Rhodians also maintained an active com- 
merce with Sicily, is indicated by the frequency with 
which their inscribed pottery is found there. We 
accordingly learn that the object of their demand was 
com, which they appear to have exported in large 
quantities^ ; ^^^ and it may have been paid in great 

120 Loc. cit. 

121 There are data on which a rtough notion of the difference might 
be founded. The population of Egypt is now 2,000,000 at most. 
DiodoniB Sicnlos (i. 3), who visited the country in the reign of 
Ptolemy Auletes, 65, 51, b. c, estimated the then population as not 
less than 3,000,000. It cannot have been so great in the period 
of the first Ptolemy. The importations of Egypt during 1845, 
in its Mediterranean ports (Alexandria and Damietta), were worth 
£U041,049, and the exports were worth £1,874,133. In 1846, 
the imports at Alexandria were worth £1,310,182, and the exports 
£1,552,061. 

^^ Although Polybius (v. 88) mentions generally an exemption 
from navigation dues, accorded by King Hiero II., after the great 
earthquake of Rhodes, 227 b. c, it is Diodorus who notices precisely 
that immunity was given ** to the corn ships ** (joU (nTrjyois nXoiois, 
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part with precious wines from the continent and isles 

of Asia Minor, along with Egyptian linens dyed by 

themselves; for that was an art which they had 

inherited from the Tyrians. Syracuse, as the chief 

city of Sicily and an excellent port, was probably 

the station of their ships ; but it is likely that they 

visited the different points of the coast where com 

could be had abundantly and at first-hand; for so 

they might spare the freight of coasting craft, and 

better barter their own commodities, by taking them 

to the doors of those who had the means to become 

consumers. At Syracuse, v^ry few manubria have 

been found. The two points at which they have 

appeared most numerously are Alicata, and Monte 

S. Giuliano, near to Trapani ; both places on the 

southern coast. • Alicata is certainly the site of 

Phintia ; to which the people of Gela were removed, 

about 282 b.c.^^ The Geloans were colonists from 

Rhodes; and Alicata stands at the angle of a vast 

corn-bearing plain ; — the old ** campi GeloiV* now 

**la pianura di Terranova;*' — circumstances which 

account sufficiently for the resort of the Rhodians 

to that locality. Monte S. Giuliano is the site of the 

XXVI. Eel. 6); denoting thereby the nature of the ordinary trade 
with Sicily. When the Romans became masters of the island, 
its produce was required for the consumption of Italy, and the Rho* 
dians were not supplied otherwise than under special permissions, 
one of which was partly the object of an embassy in 168 b.c. 
The senate, on that occasion, granted liberty to export 100,000 
medimni, about 18,750 imperial quarters. — Polyb. xxviii. 2. 

^23 The inscription noticed in p. 23 was found at Alicata. From 
the form of the letters, it can hardly be dated higher than the period 
of the Roman conquest; so that it clearly was not brought from 
Gela, but shows that the people of Phintia continued to call them- 
selves GeloL 
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Sicanian town Eryx, famous for its ancient temple 
of Aphrodite, to which numerous hierodoulae were 
attached, as at Corinth and elsewhere. This temple, 
revered by the Romans as well as by the Greeks, 
and indeed rebuilt by Tiberius,^^* was assiduously 
frequented by both peoples ; and it may be presumed 
that in a place devoted to a sensual worship, there 
was an extraordinary demand for the Chian, Lesbian, 
and other expensive wines imported by the Rhodians. 
Wheresoever else they traded, diotal manubria, with 
the names of their eponymi, must certainly exist. 
Observation has hitherto been wanting,— not monu- 
ments. Two such handles were found at Xanthus by 
Sir Charles Fellows ; the one bearing a circular stamp 
with the Rhodian flower surrounded by the legend 
innOKPATEYZ, the other inscribed IMA, with a 
caduceus.^^ Both are precise counterparts of Nos. 
166 and 169, discovered at Alexandria. 

The ordinary diotdSy or pointed amphorae, of which 
the handles are before us, were really the casks of 
ancient times. The stamps they bear are the public 
mark and seal, attesting the legal gauge of the vessels ; 
an obvious convenience to trade, by economizing the 
time, the loss, and charges of re-measurement. That 
object appears to have been deemed so important, that 
authority was added to it by employing, as on the 
coinage, the name of the eponymus, and the solemn 
symbols of the republic ; which thus authenticated in 
the same form its standards of value and of capacity. 

124 Tacit. Ann. iv. 43. 

125 iTje information is due to the kindness of Mr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, where they are deposited. They indicate the com- 
mercial intercourse which was sure to exist between neighbouring 
people, and we need not look further ; although Lycia with Caria 
belonged to the Rhodians from 189 b.c. to 167 b.c. 
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Such ia, perhaps, the more natural explanation of 
the manubrial stamps. They can hardly ha^e been 
intended to attest the date of the wine/^ for -in that 
respect they offered no ^security whatever against 
fraud, because the same vessel might be employed 
repeatedly. Besides, that is not properly a public 
object: the other is strictly so. The amphora, too, 
was not simply a cask, but represented a specific 
measure of capacity, both with the Greeks and 
Romans. The latter did not stamp theirs ki 
general, if at all; but there was a standard am- 
phora kept at Rome, in the Capitol, and to it there 
must have been frequent and very troublesome refer- 
ence. This inconvenience the Rhodians avoided by 
their pubUc seal, which rendered eveiy individual 
amphora a standard. 

Among the objects of imerchandise imported in 
diotae, were necessarily wines, oil, ^afoawewte, which 
included fish cut into lumps and preserved in salt, as 
also soused olives (olivae conditse), olives dry -salted 
(oUvae nigrse), and such like articles; honey, ^^^ 
liquamen, vinegar, raisins, fewma^te, or hard grapes,^^ 

^^ To prevent the wine from being smoked or otherwise injured in 
the process of ripening artificially, the bungs of the diotse must have 
been covered with some hard substance, not affected by heat. On 
this cement the proprietor probably marked, by some means, the 
names of the Consuls. Sometimes the date may have been cut or 
branded on a label of wood {pittadum) tied to the handles; or it 
was simply daubed with pitch upon the vase itself. — This of course 
refers to Roman practices. 

^27 In the fictitious letters of Chion, he is made to say of a present 
he had received, Mfiurc fioi ^aiBifios, rapixovs 'Podcov koI jjJXitos 

dfjL<l>op€as Tr€VT€, — Ep. VI. 

128 tt j^QQ ggQ ^g mensis et diis accepta secundis 

Transierim Rhodia, et tumidis bnmaste racemis." 

Virg. Georg. ii. 101-2. 
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and the semi-fluid butter which is still largely con- 
sumed in the Levant. 

The dates of the manubrial epigraphs, and of the 
magistrates whose names they perpetuate, must needs 
extend over a wide space of time. The oldest are 
perhaps coeval with the foundation of Alexandria 
(332 B. c.) ; or, at all events, with its rise into im- 
portance under the first of the Lagidae. The reasonable 
presumption is before us, that the seals of Amyntas, 
Damophilus, and Menedamus, are assignable to Rho- 
dian citizens conspicuous in the historical events of 
the war with Antigonus (304-303 b. c). The most 
recent epigraphs — few, however, in number — may be 
of the period of Vespasian. The Rhodians having 
crucified certain Roman citizens, were first deprived of 
their institutions by Claudius. ^^^ These they recovered 
through the interposition of the youthful Nero ; ^^° but 
about sixteen years later, the city was finally deprived 
of its Uberties, and reduced to the provincial form."^ 
To this interval of four hundred years the manubria 
must be ascribed; and as we have reason to believe 
that the priesthood of the Sun was an annual office, 
the epigraphs afford, in some sort, the eponymic fasti 
of the republic for more than a third part of that 
important period. ^^^ 

i» Dion Cass. lx. 24. ^^ Tacit. Ann. xii. 58. 

**^ "Achaiam, Lyciam, Rhodum, Byzantium, Samum, libertate 
ademt^, in provinciarum formam redegit.'* — Suet. Vespas. 8. 

^ The objects of this memoir having been simply to introduce the 
monuments found at Alexandria, and at the same time to submit 
some cursory suggestions of my own for their explanation, — as the 
work of Professor Hermann was not procurable in London, I had 
contented myself with the lists of Doric months extracted for me, as 
already stated in note 79. Owing therefore to my own neglect, the 
treatise of Professor Hermann and that of Dr. Bergk were not pro- 
VOL. III. H 
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CNIDIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

Inscribed manubria of the second class encountered 
at Alexandria, appear to be of novel occurrence ; for 

cured from Germany nntil the first sheet of this Paper was in type. 

They have directed my attention to some other writing-a by Germans, 
and those that could he found have been csamineil. 

At p. 103-, Professor Hermann mentions that an article of the 
"Neue Jenaische Literatur Zeituiig' (No. 103, 1842) describes 
certain manubria found about the Sarmatian Olbia. The writer 
appears to have noticed the presence of the pomegranate flower on one 
handle ; and, upon otbers, the names of Doric months which could 
hardly have been used in Olbia, a town of the lonians. He therefore 
conjectured that the handles were from Rhodes, an opinion to which 
Professor Hermann does not assent; because the emblem, according 
to him, is a pomegranate Jr«it, and not a pomegranate /lower. 
Possibly the doubtful monument may be that extracted by Boeckh, 
C. I. 2085 f, from Plate U. fig. 15 of Kiippen's • Nordgestade dea 
Pontus.' Its epigraph is nOAYZTPATOY ArTYNOMOY, 
and Boeckh says, " Ansa videtur flore loto simili ornata esse." He 
thinks that it may be from Chersonesas. The mention of an Aaty- 
nomus, and comparison with other handles found at Olbia, shovv the 
probability that it is from some Greek city on the Euxine,— from 
Rhodes, it certainly is not. If Doric months are read upon some of 
those handles, the fact is of weight, but it does not fix their origin. 
That the Rhodians may have traded with Olbia is indeed likely, and 
the sagacious indication of the Jena writer, — whose name is not 
mentioned, — should prompt further inquiry. There is no trace, in 
Professor Hermann's work, that the SiciUanism of the manubria and 
of the months reported by Castello was at all brought into doubt by 
the question as to those of Olbia. Dr. Bergk, who wrote in 1845, 
seems to be the first to express (p. 24) some doubt whether a// the 
handles found ia Sicily are really of the island, since foreign wines 
must obviously have come there in foreign jars : and he concludes 
his observations hy saying that the whole subject calls for an 
Accurate investigation upon the spot, which could not fail to conduct 
to new discoveries. 

I have also been led to « letter on Sicilian inscriptions, written in 
1836 by M. Baoul Rochette, and published in the ' Rhcinisehes 
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although their existence iu SicUy is not improbaU^, 
none have been ae yet described by the writ^ft of th^t 
ialand. This clase comprieei forty-three exaropleg, qf 
which four only are duplicates. The wrtb is Wftrser 
than the Rhodian ; its colour darker and n^or^ dttU- 
It breaks with a rough fracture, displaying very 
minute particles of black micaceous sand, und the 
heart has often taken in the kiln the livid hue of 
ashes. These handles are so much slighter than the 
Rhodian, that they must have belonged to diotae of 
another shape, — smaller perhaps, and consequently 
less weighty. They are not cylindrical, but irregularly 
flat; their width 1^ inch to 2 inches; their thickness 
f inch. Each, extended three inches horizontally 
from the neck of the vessel, and was then deflected ; 
not at right angles, like the Rhodian, but always 
with a curve. The perpendicular portion, which can 
hardly have been very long, appears to have de- 
creased a little in width as it approached the body 
of the vase. Upon the top of the ear was impressed 
the stamp, usually a rectangular cartouch 1^ inch 
long by f inch high. Occasionally it is circular or 
oval, or of a lozenge form, and sometimes it assumes 
the shape of an ivy-leaf. 

The origin of these seals need not be sought by 
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Museum' of Dr. Welcker (iv. 63). A note to p. 86 relates to the 
manubrial epigraphy. The views are adopted from Bishop Munter, 
('Epist. de Monument, aliquot Scriptis.* p. 9. Hafnise, 1822,) and 
they need not now be canvassed. M. Rochette further mentions the 
ieUsnesti^D^ fact Kh^t a handle obtained by him Mt A<^9^ ^9 inscribed 

Efi lEPEOZ 40PKYAAI AA. n» mme of t^t n^a^i^^tf , 

/miix % moniCb^ ocxmt^ (epi^. ItB) i^ /6hre AJexa^^J^wi series ; ^d he 
is BOW t^e fiixtcventb eponyn^ue of Rhodes iviK)se official title bfis 
been found expressed. 
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any inductive process ; it meets the eye at once. 
They issued from a Carian city not very remote 
from Rhodes; and the greater numher bear in full, 
or abbreviated, the name of the people, KNIAION 

{K.VtZL(OV) . 

The names of Cnidian magistrates, preserved by 
the pottery, are forty-eight in number : 

The Deiniurgus Eugenus .... Iremdas. 
The Demiurgus Calleodotas . . Dionysius. 

DionysiuB . . . Nicippus. 

Proagoras . . . Alcseos. 

Nicidas .... Athenseus. 

Diodes . ;. . • Menestratos. 

Menippus • . . Heniochas. 



• • • 



• • • 



Gnye 

PoHouchuB . 
Eu 

Eurocleus . . 
Diogenes . . 
Philambulas . 
M . . . . 
Asclepiodorus 

Asclepiodorus 
Menecrates . 
Callidamas . 
Cleombrotus . 

Theodoridas . 



Timacles . 
Eucrates . 



• • • 



Hipparchus. 

Aristagalus. 

Hippolochus. 

Niceas. 

Democlus. 

Aristogenes. 

Xanthus. 

Theophides.i3* 

Anaxander (alone). 

Anaxander. 

Anaxander. 

Anaxander. 

Anaxander. 

Cleombrotus (alone). 

Hy socles. 

Theodoridas (alone). 

Nicasibulus. 

Nicasibulus. 

Eucrates (alone). 



13? 0EY<l>EIAEYZ (Pape, p. 167), from silver coins of Cyrene. 
But it is not a nominative case there. Most names, or all, upon those 
coins are in the possessive : I AZONOZ^ AAMHN AKTOZ, &c. 
Those endmg in EYZ are genitives of names in HZ, Dorically 
formed in the way we see upon the manubria. 
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Therocrates . . Apollonius. 

ApoUonius (alone). 
. . a . . . eus . Aristocles. 
Ea .... Euclides. 

Amyntas (alone). 

Thersandrus (id.) 

Agathinus (id.) 

Timoxenus (id.) 

Eubulus (id.) 

Zenas (id.) 

Philinus (id.) 

Diodotus (id.) 

The proper names of the list, which do not appear 
in Dr. Pape's Dictionary,"* are ten : 



Irenidas. 

Calleodotus. 

Timacles. 

Polyouchus, 

Philambulus. 



Eurocleus. 
Hy socles. 
Theophides. 
Nicasibulus. 
Therocrates. 



With respect to the history and topography of 
Cnidus, our most valuable information is embodied 
in the learned Memoir, prefixed to the description of 
its remains, contained in the third volume of the 
'Antiquities of Ionia.' Documents, however, are 
nearly or quite wanting for two important centuries, — 
from about 390 b. c, down to the latter part of 
the war with Antiochus the Great, 190 b. c. 

The city appears to have preserved its liberties 
long after those of Rhodes w^ere extinct. It w^as free 
in the time of Vespasian, and is so mentioned by 
Pliny.^^^ There are imperial coins of Cnidus from 
Nerva to Caracalla, and among them are some which 
bear the head of the Empress Faustina, accompanied 

134 "Worterbuch der Griechischen eigennamen. 
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by the names of native magistrates. Several cir- 
cumstances indicate that the city recognized obliga- 
tions to the Antonines, Like Rhodes, it must have 
suffered from the earthquake which desolated Asia 
Minor in the reign of Antoninus Pius ; and the em- 
press may have assumed the care of restoring a city 
sacred to Venus. ^^^ 

A much higher antiquity than the age of the An- 
tonines is hardly announced by the greater number 
of the epigraphs, comparing them with those of 
coins struck in Asia Minor. If -of a time posterior 
to Septimius Severus, the lunated C and € and the 
open U) would be more constantly employed ; if 
they dated prior to Trajan, or at all events to Do- 
mitian, the letters so shaped would appear upon 
them less frequently ; so that, on the whole, they 
may be referred with reason to the century between 
the accession of Vespasian and the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, a. d. 69-180,'^ A few, as for instance 
that of Eugenus and Irenidas, are clearly of still 
latei times, and might even be dated between the 
reigns of Caracalla and Diocletian. 

The form KNIAION, general on these handles, is 
an affectation of archaism which occurs too on the 
coins of the city, like POilON on those of Rhodes ; 
only that it is more variable on monies, and often 
yields to the ordinary penultimate il. The retro- 
grade legends are attributable to the same caprice. 

13C ■■ Adverea ejus" (Antonini Pii) " temporibus, haec provenenint ; 
. . . terrtcniotuB quo Uhodiorum et Aaiaa opjiida concidenint ; qua: 
omnia mirifice instauravil." (Jul. Capitol. V. Ant. Pii ii.) 

'^' In the epigraphs, tliwe is eometimes a mixture of the ordinary 
and of the lunated letters ; the E being of the one, and the C of the 
other. The same thing is not uncommon upon coine of the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, and even earlier. 
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A coin of Cnidus, bearing the head of Faustina, has 
the ethnical name written similarly from right to 
left. MniAIM>|.^3« 

The Doric peculiarities which occur in the Cnidian 
epigraphs do not differ from those already noticed 
in the Rhodian; the most prominent being, that 
names terminating in HZ make EYZ in the genitive, 
and that those in AL take A in the same case.^^^ 

The parergic devices, and the names of the magis- 
trates who adopted each,^*° are these : 



Caduceus 

Club 

Cleombrotus 
Callidamas 
Menecrates 
Diogenes 

Prow of a Galley ... M . . . . 

Euroclens 

Sceptre Diocles . 

Bull's head Gnye 

Poliouchus 



Botrm, Asclepiodorus 

Diota . 

Trident Philambulus . 

Lnnce head 

Star Nicidas . . . 

Anchor Timacles . . 

Barley-corn? • • . . Eu . . • . 



Cleombrotus (alone). 

Anaxander (alone). 

Anaxander. 

Anaxander. 

Anaxander. 

Democlus. 

Xanthus. 

Niceas. 

Menestratus. 

Hipparchus. 

Aristagalus. 

Aristocles (alone). 

Theophides. 

ApolloniuB (alone). 

Am3aita8 (alone). 

Aristogenes. 

Eubulus (alone). 

Theodoridas (alone). 

A[then8eus]. 

Nicasibulus. 

Euclides. 



On the silver money of Cnidus, the caduceus, the 
prow, but particularly the club, are frequently repro- 

^ Mionnet, Sup. vi. p. 485. 

^ There is the same propensity, as in the Rhodian epigraphs, to 
dumg€ O iato Y. Thus we have KAEYMBPOTOY, SEY- 
♦lAEYZ, and SEYAHPIAAZ. ^^ Ante, p. 44. 
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duced as parergic marks, with or without the names 
of magistrates. On the pottery, the diota and the 
bull's head appear rather as national types ; for they 
occupy the whole field of circular stamps, so as to 
become principal, not accessorial objects. The latter 
emblem was met with frequently on manubria of the 
Cnidian shape, which I threw aside, because, with the 
exceptions of Nos. 293 and 314, their legends had 
been completely effaced. It may also be seen figured 
in the same way upon brass coins of Cnidus, cer- 
tainly of imperial times. 

The individuals recorded by the manubria cannot 
be easily recognized, owing to our want of docu- 
ments. As none of the silver coins of Cnidus 
are of so late a period, it would be idle to seek iden- 
tities in the names they offer. Still the AlOKAHZ 
KNIAIflN on a brass coin of the British Museum 
is most probably the same magistrate named with 
Menestratus on duplicate handles. The EYBOYAOC 
of another brass coin reported by Mionnet,^** and 
of which Colonel Leake possesses an example, may 
also be the same whose name appears on the pottery. 

The arrangement of the year and the nomencla- 
ture of the months were probably alike at Cnidus 
and at Rhodes ; but it is remarkable that no month 
is expressed on the diotal epigraphs of the former 
city. 

On the other hand, whilst the Rhodian pottery offers 
uniformly the name of a single magistrate and no more, 
the Cnidian varies in this respect; exhibiting sometimes 
one, but oftener two. The preposition «rt precedes 

'■" Tomeiii. p. 341. It may be useful to add that a copper coin of 
Cnidus, belonging to Colonel Leake, is inscribed APIZTOnOAH, 

a name which may occur hereafter upon manubria, 
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or is understood, and both names stand in the genitive 
case.'" The coins of Dyrrhachium and of ApoUonia 
very frequently bear two names ; the first in the 
nominative, the other in the genitive. Eckhel, witli 
his accustomed sagacity, had detected that the second 
name is not a patronymic, but that it represents a 
magistrate as much as the first. '*^ This conclusion 
indeed was forced upon his notice by finding, even 
within the range of the Vienna cabinet, that a par- 
ticular name in the direct case was often followed on 
separate pieces by various names in the possessive ; — 
Alcseus, for instance, by not less than eight; which 
could not, of course, be so many fathers of one in- 
dividual. The observation of Eckhel applies with 
very slight difference to the Cnidian epigraphs, where 
likewise the second name is no patronymic; for we 
encounter that of Anaxander, both alone as epony- 
mus, and preceded on different handles by four other 
names, which can hardly have belonged to so many 
magistrates, sons of one father. 

Nothing is more probable than that the institutions 
of Cnidus and of Rhodes were alike ; for they were 
neighbouring cities, both Dorian, and necessarily in 
constant intercourse. Cnidus, however, was by many 
centuries the older of the two ; and, long before the 
foundation of the other, was the centre of a league 

'« Thereis indeed (MOIA)tl15t 2HTASMY3 ; but on another 
seal the same magistrate appears ERI EYKPATEY2 NIKAZI- 
BOYAOY. There is also EHI AIONYZIOY NlKinHOZ. 

As for Em TIMOKAE[Xl]N, it ia certainly an abbreviation 
caused hy want of room. 

'^ "Sic ea vocabula esjilicanda censeo, ut utrumque notet urbia 
magistratum diversa auctoritate pnedituni ; et in eo, qui in gignendi 
casn effertnr, subaudire oporteat prsepoeitionem EDI." — D. N. V. 
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of cities in Caria having a common origin. Tliey were, 
Lindus, lalysus and Cameirus, in Rhodes ; Cos and 
Halicarnassus ; constituting, with Cnidus itself, an 
hexapoUs, which became a pentapoUs by the subsequent 
excommunication of the Halicarnassians. Upon the 
headland, or rather islet, Triopium, which lay, rela- 
tively to Cnidus, much as the island Pharos lies to 
Alexandria, stood what may have been the primitive 
portion of the town, and also a much-revered temple 
of the Sun. It was there the people of the con- 
federation assembled periodically for deliberation, and 
to celebrate games in honour of Apollo. He was 
eminently the deity of the Dorians ; '" and the old 
hymn to the god, enumerating his sacred places, 
includes the "lofty Cnidus." When it was written, 
and until long after, the worship was seemingly 
dominant there : his temple, full of gifts and con- 
secrated prizes, had then a political and religious 
consequence sure to render it pre-eminent in the 
city;, where its minister probably enjoyed those dis- 
tinctions which we have already recognized in the 
same priesthood at Rhodes. After the Dorian league 
had ceased to exist, with political objects, the im- 
portance of the Triopian sanctuary naturally declined; 
but it was chiefly obscured in the reign of Alexander, 
when the naked statue by Praxiteles gave a lustre 
and popular vogue to the temple of Venus, which 
were the means of rendering her worship thenceforth 
more conspicuous at Cnidus. The old traditions 
survived, notwithstanding, in a modified form ; for 
in the reign ^ of Marcus Aurelius, the Dorians in 
common continued to celebrate games at Triopium, 

1" MiiUer, B. ii. c. 10. 
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sacred to Apollo, the Nymphs, and Neptune.^** In 
those games the priest of Helius may still have 
presided, both by the usage of past ages, and as 
retaining the civic eponymy. 

Respecting, however, the offices borne at Cnidus, 
we as yet possess little available information beyond 
that which may be elicited from an inscription 
preserved by the care of Colonel Leake.^*^ It is a 

^^ The Memoir on Cnidus, already cited, supplies the ancient 
authorities, and very interesting details concerning the religion of the 
city. Throughout the whole may he discerned the plain distinction of 
an old Dorian worship, highly national in character, and of another 
newer, adventitious, and popular. The first was that of Helius,, 
without admixture. Herodotus, when the league of the pentapolis 
was in being, spoke only of ay^v rov TpumiKov 'ATr6KK<avos (i. 144) ; 
and if another writer says, ^Ayerai de Koivfj V7r6 rtiv A(op€i(ov Symv cy 
Tpumup, "SvfKfHus, *Air6K\ci>vL, UoaeiB&vi, it is the scholiast of Theo- 
phrastus who makes the statement on the authority of Aristides, who 
lived six centuries after Herodotus. By that time it may very well 
have become necessary to associate Poseidon and the Nymphs in the 
antiquated rites of Apollo, in order to gratify the inhabitants of other 
cities, especially the lonians, and thereby to attract a greater con- 
course of visitors to the games ; which had, in some respects, the 
nsitare and objects of modem fairs. It will be perceived that the 
fact furnished by the scholiast is of service to our inquiry ; because 
many of the Cnidian seals may belong to the era in which Aristides 
flourished. 

i4« A BOYAA KAI O AAMOZ 

AYPHAIAN EIPHNHN ©YFATEPA MEN 
NEIKAAA rVNAIKA AE TOY HANTA 
APirrOY MAP • AYP . EYAOZOY AlZ, 
lEPEilZ AIA BIOY TOY MEFIZTOY KAI EN - 
♦ANEZTATOY 0EOY HAIOY KAI AAMIOYPrOY, 
APETA BIOY KAI Zfl^POXYNA 
KEKOZMHMENAN, nANHFYPIAPXHZAZAN 
♦lAOTEIMIlZ KAI EniMNHZ, TAN TEIMAN 
ANAZTAZONTOZ EK TIIN lAinN 
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dedication, dating, perhaps far on, in the period of 
the Antonines, and in which the senate and people 
award a statue, or other honorary mark, to " Aurelia 
Irene, the daughter of Nicedas, and wife of the most 
excellent Marcus AureUus Eudoxus, (the son of 
Eudoxus,)"^ Priest for life of the very great and 

TOY ANAPOZ AYTAS KAS A TA HATPIAI 
YREZXETO 

GEOIZ. 

— 'Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor," p. 226; also in Boeckh, C.I, G. 
21)53. 

VenuB was tbe goddess chiefly worshipped at CniduB in the time 
of this inscription. Her famous statue by Praxiteles was there. Her 
head is on the silver coins of the city. Irene perhaps occupied the 
prieathood of Venus, necesEarily an exalted dignity in that situation. 
It is not named on the stone, as being superfluous; — either because it 
was Btill held by Irene, and so notorious; or rather because the 
statue stood within the pronaos of the temple itself, or in the per- 
fumed bowers of the rifitvas described by Lucian. The panegyries 
over which Irene presided may have been quinquennial Aphrodisia; 
like the Erotidia which were celebrated at Thespise every fifth year 
(Athen. xiii. 561). A mutilated Cnidian inscription (' Tour in Asia 
Minor,' /. c.) has something' about yv/i-viitA^ dyi>v TrivraiTripiKos ; but 
the reference may be to the games of Apollo, the Nymphs, and 
Poseidon. 

Thus, then, the husband and the wife had filled the two highest 
priesthoods of their native city : Eudoxus as eponymic priest of the 
Sun in his ancient Triopian temple ; Irene as priestess of Venus. 
The former had also discharged the duties of chief civil magistrate 
(Demiurgus), probably before he held the priesthood; but, at all 
events, for a single year, or year by year. 

The name Irenidas, which appears upon a Cnidian manubriujn, 
calls for notice, as possibly denoting descent from the priestess Irene, 
who had merited, as we see, public honours. It is also obvious that 
this Irenidas was cot Demiurgus ; so that he must have been 
hierarchal eponymus, like Eudoxus before him. 

IV "A'lC implies that Eudoxus bore the same name as his father." 
■ — Note to Mem. on Cnidus, p. 10. 
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brilliant Sun, and Deraiurgus/' Of these two ojfices, 
held by a distinguished citizen, the priesthood of 
Helius, — doubtless identical with that of Apollo in 
Triopium, — is mentioned first as being the higher 
dignity. What it was in Rhodes has been discussed, 
and it has been found that it included the ritual pre- 
sidency of the republic and the eponymic character. 
The title Demiurgus evidently appertained to the 
first civil magistrate, having the same functions as 
the Prytanis at Rhodes; for it was borne by the 
chief of the executive in some other Dorian cities, 
particularly in those of the Achaean league.^*® 

Upon duplicate nianubria of Cnidian pottery, found 
at Alexandria, we read 

Eni AAMIOPrOY KA[AA]EOAOT[0]Y AI[0]NYZIOY 

KNIAION; 

and upon a third example, 

€ni AAMIQYPrOY €Yr€NOY €IPHNIAA;^*» 

and they seem to warrant the inference, that where- 
ever these ^eals exhibit two names, the first is 
always the Demiurgus. 

It remains, however, to discover what was the 
i;tink of the second individual recorded by the 
epigraphs: was he superior or inferior to the De- 
miurgus ? was he a sacerdotal or a civil magistrate ? 
Here the parergic types come in aid, and afford 
some interesting indications. A seal on which 

148 ^'Damiurgis dvitatum, qui summus est magistratas, Philo- 
poBmen (Praetor turn erat) Argos conventum edixit." — Liv. xxxviii. 
30. The ArjfjMwpyol seem to have been chief magistrates at Mantinea, 
and perhaps at Elis, much earlier (Thucyd. v. 47). 

1^ The varying orthography of the word Demiurgus will be re- 
marked. The second epigraph is by much the latest. 
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Anaxander appears alone, shows the club as an 
emblem, and it is equally present on three other seals 
where his name stands second after those of as many 
different magistrates. The club, therefore, is his 
device. Cleombrotus, when alone, has the caduceus; 
doubtless his emblem when placed in the same 
position which Anaxander occupied when alone. But 
when Cleombrotus stands Jirst of two, his caduceus 
is absent, and is replaced by the club, because the 
name of Anaxander is last. Hence it seems to follow 
tliat the parergic emblem belongs usually to the 
magistrate named second of two ; that where a name 
appears singly, it is that of the officer who would 
stand last, were two names present ; and that the 
rank of the second was highest, since he was both 
self-sufficient, and alone entitled to adopt the public 
symbols. But it is ascertained that the first name is 
assignable to the Demiurgus, the head of the execu- 
tive : the magistrate named after him cannot have 
surpassed that rank, unless invested with a sacred 
sacerdotal dignity. In such case the hierarch must have 
been eponymus ; for, being himself without municipal 
jurisdiction, his name upon the diotee could have 
no possible object other than its customary use as a 
date. 

Here then we come incidentally upon another trace 
which suggests that the parergic marks, so frequent 
and so varied on Greek coins, are the official devices 
of the annual eponymi in the cities where they were 
struck. The result, however, of the above com- 
parisons, as affecting offices unexpressed in the 
Cnidian epigraphs, is that they may be supplied 
and read, — the simple thus— 

En [lEPEXlI] ANAHANAPOY KNIAIHN; 
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and the double, 

En I [AAMIOYPrOY] KAAAIAAMA [lEPEXlZ AE] 

ANASANAPOY KNIAinN."« 

One legend is anomalous, for the magistrates 
appear to be placed in an inverse order. It runs — 

Eni AIONYZIOY NIKinnOZ KNIAION; 

so that it resembles the epigraphs on the coins of 
Dyrrhachium and ApoUonia, by having one of the 
names in the direct case. The first is the eponym, and 
must necessarily belong to the hierarch, as the sense 
cannot be " the priest Nicippus, under (i. e. in the 
period of) the Demiurgus Dionysius/' for the reason 
just alleged, that the priest had no concern on the 
municipal seals otherwise than as eponymus. There 
is also a stamp, already cited, which shows this 
Dionysius in the situation of priest, preceded indeed 
by a different Demiurgus. 

Upon cursory examination, the second word in 
the epigraph 

E[ni njPOAroPA aak[aio]y kniai[on] 

might be taken for a title of office, as it was at 
Acragas, at Catana, and at Tyndaris in Sicily.^^^ 
But it is unlikely that those two designations, applying 
as they did to the same powers and duties, were 

*^ Compare the Naxian inscription in Boeckh, C. I. 2416 b. By 
introducing the hierarchal designation, many monetary legends might 
be vivified into meaning. Of course there must exist some groimd 
for supposing the presence of a priest. Thus the epigraph on a coin 
of Ephesus (temp. Aug.) might read 

Eni rP[AMMATEI2Z] ANTANAPOY [APXIEPEHZ 

AE] AAEEANAPOY; 

the existence of the hierarch in that city being attested by other 
epigraphs. 

>" Cic. II. Verr. iv. 23-39. 
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co-existent in one place. It is true, that under the 
emperors, the title of the chief offices varied occa- 
sionally in Asiatic cities ; a fact which may be 
perceived at a glance in the greater coinages, such 
as those of Smyrna and Ephesus. Still there is no 
proof that any such alteration took place at Cnidus, 
or that Proagori ever existed there as magistrates ; 
whilst, on the contrary, the evidence that Demiurgi 
were the chiefs of its executive is precise. There 
is yet the further objection, that the Proagorus in 
this case would be manifestly eponymus ; whilst forty- 
three Cnidian epigraphs, and the analogy of the 
Rhodian constitution, by no means favour a belief 
that the civil magistrate of the city ever had that 
character inherently. We may therefore safely con- 
clude that the word is a proper name, composed, like 
so many others, with dyopd^^'^ 

"Why upon seventeen manubria the name of a priest 
of Helius appears unaccompanied, and wherefore that 
of a Demiurgus is with it on the remainder, is not so 
apparent. Certain it is that the eponymic priesthoods 
suffered great mutations under the emperors. They 
no longer continued to be strictly annual offices, as 
they had been under the old democratic institutions. 
Some priesthoods were venal. With the eponymic 
dignities, conspicuous as they were, it was probably 
otherwise. Still they must have been objects of great 
ambition on the one hand, whilst on the other they 

"^ Aristagoraa, CTatagoraa, Heraguras, Nicasag'oras, TiiaagDraB, 
and Tisagoras, all on the Rhodian pottery. Since the above 
was written, I have noticed that the seal is so far injured as 
to maie it questionable whether the name upoD it is really Pro- 
agoras. The first letter is vranting, and the two next are very 
indistinct. 
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entailed heavy disbursements;**^ the hierarch con- 
tributing with more or less munificence ta the spkn* 
dom* of the s&cred pomps and periodical gaixkes over 
which he presided.*** Thence it would happen that 

**® Arrian (in Epictet, i. 19) relates a conversation with k vain 
person anxious to become -eponyraicBafRen of Augustus at Nicopolis. 
The advice given hkn is,*— ''Let the thiog alone* man; you will 
expend a vast deal for nothii^g.*' The other, alleging various in- 
ducements, which are answered as they arise^ urges, — "but the 
scribes will record my name !'* — that is, will insert it in all public 
acts; — ^'but I shall wear a golden crrec^wy!" Arrian, it may be 
remembered, lived in the period of M. Antoninus, 4Ufid himself htld-a 
high priesthood at Nicomedia. 

^^^ This explains the mark of honour decreed to Irene, and the 
praise of generous splendour expressed by the Cnidian inscription. 
The reward, as it seems, was then a statue. But the recotnpense; 
long before, at 63rracuse and at Catana, may have been somewhat 
different. When a fixed weight of bullion was issued from the 
treasury to the panegyriarch, for defraying the charges of the sacred 
games, and it was understood that great additions would be made to 
the public allowance from his own fortune, permission may have been 
^ven him to strike a coin, or a set of coins, inscribed at times with 
his name, and perhaps called after him. These were monuments 
more widely obvious, and more durable than statues. Individual 
pride and national emulation might stimulate, and opulence would 
enable him to engage the artists of greatest eminence in his period. 
To such causes may be owing the money of rarest beauty : the Syra- 
cusan decadrachms and the finest of the tetradrachms, — that^ for 
instance^ with the head of Arethusa and the name KIMAN upon 
her frontlet. Instead, then, of being ordinary signs of value, which 
it is so difficult to credit, those miracles of numismatic art were also 
medals^ commemorative of Eleutheria or other great quinquennial 
games, the resort of all Sicilians, fmd struck by the Amphipoli who 
presided. Thence the Feverses 'exhibit ehariots in full career, and 
victories and prize-armour inscvibed A0AA. They may be dated 
perhaps in the century between the taking of Rhegium by Dionysius, 
387 B. c, and the death of Agathocles, 289 b. c. Indeed the ofdest 
might be very well limited to the period of prosperity and liberty 
v^ch followed the reforms of Timoleon, 3413 b. c. The progress of 
monetary engraving, as an art, was not always by slow and per- 
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the most wealthy and influential citizens were pur- 
posely chosen ; and as such persons were few in cities 
of secondary consequence, the pontificate came to be 
conferred on the same repeatedly, or even for life.'^^ 
Such a tenure of o£Bce often extended over several 
years, even if it commenced from the age of sixty,'^^ 
and it gave birth to such repetitions as the name of 
Alcseus on the coins of Dyrrhachium and of Anax- 
ander on the Cnidian manubria. It happened too 
occasionally, in late times, that the sacred and the 
civil functions were united in the same individual. 
That, however, will not account in a satisfactory way 
for the diversity of single and double names on the 
pottery.'^' It is easier to heheve that the priest was 
inscribed alone in his first year, and when he officiated 
no longer ; but that afterwards, the Demiurgus of the 
year was named with him as a chronological distinction. 



ceptible gradations. There is a wide step between the coinage of 
Aiesander and that of hia first guccessors, — of Lysimachus, for 
instance, — within an interval of thirty years, or httle more. 

In support of these suggestions, it may he added, that the Curule 
jEdiles, who were panegyriarchs at Rome, were sometimes allowed 
to strike money, and to inscribe it with their names. 

'** On a coin of TabsE, struck under Geta, a magistrate is Praetor 
and also High Priest for the second time : 

eni CTP . AnoAAHNroY apx . b .tabhnxin. 

On another of Pergamus, coined under Commodus, we have 

for life : 

€ni AYP . KEA. . . . rEPEHI AIA BIOY TflN CEB . 

nEPrAMMNHN, 
like Eudosua at Cnidus, who was perhaps of nearly the same period. 

"" Ante, p. 25. 

"^ In that diversity consists the peculiarity ; for we see in the 
headings of the decrees quoted (ante p. 22, 23), and in numerous 
other inscriptions, that the name of the eponymus is followed by those 
of the other chief magistrates, who did not participate in that quality. 
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The Demiurgus Asclepiodorus occurs twice with dif- 
ferent eponymi, because he served at different pe- 
riods ; a circumstance likely to occur in a small city 
where most offices were annual. That the hierarchy 
was so too, by its constitution, and became otherwise 
only exceptionally, is evident from the expression Sta 
filov^ as applied to Eudoxus, in the inscription of 
Irene. It would be without object, had the priest- 
hood been always held for life, or vested in a par- 
ticular family. 

Among the forty-eight magistrates recorded by the 
Cnidian manubria, two bear the title Demiurgus 
expressed, and that appears to have been the office of 
nineteen individuals in the whole list. The remaining 
twenty-nine were more probably priests of the Sun in 
the temple of Triopium and eponymi of Cnidus. 

That Cnidus had with Egypt commercial relations 
of importance is sufficiently evident. The chief ex- 
ports were doubtless the olive oil of Caria ; but, above 
all, the excellent and salubrious wines for which the 
neighbourhood, and all the coast, were renowned. ^^® 
Athenaeus, or rather Eubulus, from whom he quotes, 
also praises KviZla Kepdfiui, — meaning, as Casaubon 
explains, such ordinary diotae as those of which the 
handles are before us.^^^ To this intercourse with Egypt 
may be partly attributed the opulence attested by the 
architectural vestiges still observable on the site of the 

1^ Athen. i. p. 32. Strabo, xiv. p. 637. 

^^^ His note may be worth producing : " Kepdfua in Eubuli versu 
non sunt vasa figulina simpliciter, sed eorum species peculiari nomine 
sic dicta. Erant dolia minora certse mensurse, transferendo vino apta, 
aut in usum orcarum ad salsamenta. Cnidia hsec ceramia, (amphoras 
licet appelles ; nam K€pdfuov et dfi<f>op€ifs tantomdem capiebant,) laudat 
Eubolus; non quamvis Cnidiam testam." — Athen. vol. vi. p. 211, 
ed. Arg. 
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ancient city.^^ Neither is it to be forgotten that the 
Pharos at Alexandria, erected for the safety of mariners, 
was the princely foundation of Sostratus, a native of 
Cnidus, whose wealth was derived perhaps from that 
commerce which his munihcence served to render 
more easy and secure. ^^' 



CRETAN EPIGRAPHS. 



Hierapylna. — Among the manubria of Rhodian 
shape was one differing from the rest in appearance 
and in material ; for the exterior was of a greenish 
cast, whilst the fracture was coarse, and exhibited 
minute particles of a porphyry -coloured stone. It 
had besides burnt reddest around the circumference, 
and lightest at the heart, which is precisely the reverse 
of the Rhodian pottery. A further distinction, and 
one which should be observed for future guidance, 
consisted in the magistrate being named directly in 
the nominative case, of which there is scarcely a 
secure instance in the diotal inscriptions of Rhodes, 
although it is general on the coins of the city. This 
handle bears an epigraph, from which the three final 

""^ The religion of the place will account, in great part, for that 
splendour. 

"" The account given by Strabo (xvii. p. 791) ia precise. He 
did not know, or he disregarded, the storiee repeated afterwards by 
Lucian and Phny. But he gives the dedication itself, inscribed upon 
tbe Pharos, and he by no means mentioue SoEtratua as an architect. 
He indicates instead, that he held an elevated position in the court of 
the firat Ptolemies ; even if the common meaning be assigned to 
^Aoe T6W ^acT-Aiuf. The phrase, however, really denotes a high 

L dignity of that period, which occurs both in history (fj. gr. Diod. fl 

Sic. XVIII. 43 ; xtx. 86) and in Greek papyri. I 
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letters have been omitted. ^^^ On replacing them, it 
will read 

ZnZOZ IAPAnYTN[inN]. 

Consequently, the amphora proceeded from the Cretan 
city Hierapytna, of which coins and inscriptions are 
in existence. 

It would seem that, before the time of Augustus, it 
was not usual to place the name of the city ethnically 
upon the seals of the diotse: at least the Rhodian 
pottery afibrds no example of that practice. After- 
wards, it became prevalent, as the manubria of Cnidus, 
and that just described, and some yet to come, suffi- 
ciently attest.^^ Among the latter, three additional 
specimens may be assigned to Crete. They are in- 
scribed with abbreviated legends ; a mode of writing 
adopted both by Greeks and Romans from early times; 
and applied continually upon their money to the 
names of places and of men. The first, in particular, 
are sometimes indicated by a single character, as Z 
for ZIKYANIXIN ; very frequently by two or threcj 
as A0E or A0H for AOHNAIflN ; and occasionally 

*•* On the coins of the place, the name of the people is usually 

written lEPA, lEPARY, or JEPAnYTNJ. 

^^ To these examples must he added some m^inuhria from Greek 
cities (m the coasts of the £uxine. One with the name of Sinope, 
and another with that of Heraclea Pontica, are among thirteen 
handles reported in the Corpus Inscrip. Grsec. (2085 a. n.) as having 
heen found ahout. the Sarmatian Olbia. I observe that Professor 
Boeckh, in giving the epigraphs stamped upon tiles at Corcyra» has 
well conjectured that the proper names, even without the cttI, are 
thoee of eponymi ; but that commg afterwards to similar names upon 
these handles from Olbia, he supposes, in three instances, the 
presence oifiguli (** nomen figuli opinor," &c.) ; so that the point 
would seem, after aH, to remain unsettled. The new monuments 
will probably remove that uncertainty. 
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by a group of letters, like A on the money of 
Arcadia, The first class and the third are strictly 
monograms ; and they are so numerous upon 
coins, from the time of Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander, onwards, that above 2500 are reported in 
the catalogues of Mionnet. They may have been 
found convenient, because they occupied little space: 
they had grammatic value, and at the same time 
they were simple forms which the illiterate might 
remember, and recognize almost as easily as the 
figures of natural objects. That they were in great 
favour with the Cretans, is clear from their presence 
on the coinage of nearly every important place in 
the island. 

Polyrkenium. ^The first handle bears the usual 
oblong cartouch, of which the writing is effaced ; 
but the traces show that it was a single word, doubt- 
Jess the name of the eponyraus. We must therefore 
look for something different in ToE, the monogram of 
a small circular seal united to the right end of the 
cartouch, and which may be read flO . € . K . The 
two first letters appear to indicate the name of the 
people (nOXvpijvtoli/) , placed apart in the little 
scutcheon, instead of being inscribed on the field of 
the main seal, as in those of Cnidus. The additional 
letters may stand for '^Trapxias K/jij'ttjs, or perhaps 
'e^ Kpn'^-p, like HPAKAEnTAN €N RONTil, AHOA- 
AONCIHN €N inNIA, and similar legends on money. 
Such a discriminative form was not suitable to 
Cnidus, an eminent and independent city; but it 
might be very proper for the second-rate town of a 
Roman province. 

Gortyna. — Another handle has X TO ; that is, AY. 
rO., perhaps for AYyovpamv rOpTwlav. 
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Cydonia. — The third bears ik ; that is, AY. K., 

AYyovpecvov KvScovcaTav . ^^ 

Of these interpretations, the two last are suggested 
by Cretan coins. Several of Gortyna are inscribed 
AYrOYP€INn ^^ rOPT., and the same name is found 
upon others of Hierapytna and of Polyrhenium.^^^ 
It therefore belonged to a Roman governor of the 
province ; and as some of those pieces bear the head 
and name of Caligula, it is plain that they, together 
with the two manubria, must date between the years 
37 and 41 of our era. 

Such indications, from monunients of different 
classes, bring instruction. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the name of Augurinus, as Proconsul of 
Crete and Cyrene, was employed to vouch the gauge 
of wine and oil jars. That was a municipal affair. 
Nearly the same remark may be extended to the 
money struck by the people of particular cities-; 
especially as the name of Augurinus, which figures 
upon some such coins, is frequently replaced by 
others of native magistrates. Thence it follows, 
that in all these legends the Proconsul appears 
as eponymus of the respective places; in which 
capacity his name legaUzes the standards, according 
to the custom already ascertained at Rhodes. ^^^ This 
is even perceptible on attentively considering the 
epigraphs themselves, — compendious expressions of a 

164 /\N fQj. fiN^ a Doric form used on the coins of the place. 
The K designates Cydonia without ambiguity ; for Cnossus is written 
with a r on the few coins minted there under the emperors. 

J 65 Dqy. n for OY. The Augurini were a family of the gens 
Minucia. 

^^ Mionnet, ii. 282. Sup. iv. 321. 

*^7 Ante, p. 55. 
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sense which can rarely have been douhtful to the 
ancients. That, for instance, of the Gortynian coin 
just cited may be readily understood [Efll KOZMOY'"'] 
AYrOYPEINOY rOPT[YNinN]. 

As the emperors, in whom the proconsular dig^jity 
was inherent, filled from time to time the consulate at 
Rome, so they occasionally accepted the eponymic 
magistracy of other cities. Instances of this may not 
have been very frequent; but coins exhibit Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero,'^^ as Duumvirs in the 
Roman colonies of Spain ; Trajan and Caracalla as 
eponymi of Byzantium,'"" the former even a second 
and a third time; and Hadrian discharged the chief 
office in many cities."' A similar custom, of which 
the examples are before us, extended more or less 
to the provinces. The Roman autliorities sent into 
thera, with various rank, were sometimes comph- 
mented by the great towns with their annual epo- 
nymy. This may have been held in different places 

"* The chief magistrates in Cretan cities were called KAr/ioi. They 
were ten, and are likened to the ephors at Sparta ; so that the first 
of them was probably eponymus. 

""' Also Juba II., King of Namidia. 

"" It deserves inquiry, whether this distmgiiished eponymy at 
Byzantium was not still the office of Hieromneroon, as in the time of 
Demosthenes (pro Coron. 222). and a century later (Polyh. iv. 52). 
The APX. upon its coins might stand for the interchangeable ex- 
pression APXIEPEHZ, instead of marking the Archonship. It is 
again expressed distinctly oa coins of the city struck as late as the 
time of Marcus Aurelins and Laciua Verus (Mionnet, Sup. ii. 249, 
251). 

'^' "In Hetroria praeturam Imperator egit. Per Latina oppida 
dictator, et eedilis, et duumvir fuit. Apad Neapolim demarchus ; in 
patria sua quinquennalis ; et item AdrJK quinquennalls, quasi in alia 
patria; et Athenis archon fuit. Id omnibus pen& urbibus, et aliquid 
ledificavit, et ludoB edidit," — Spart. v. Hadr. 19. 
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at one time, and repeatedly in the same, place ; nor 
is it impossible that where the office was peculiarly 
illustrious, it may have been always filled by the 
governor, jure officii, as representative of the supreme 
power. ^^^ 

As respects the commerce of Crete with Egypt, we 
may be sure that the chief articles imported to Alex- 
gmdria were the sweet wines of the island ; but far 
more its olive oil, of which the main supply continues 
to be drawn from thence. Thus, in 1845, the quah- 
tity received from Candia was 419 tuns, against about 
40 tuns entered from Mitylene and elsewhere. 



EPIGRAPHS OF CYPRUS (?), CHIOS, AND SYRIA. 

Salamis? — Considering that Cyprus was in the pos^ 
session of the Lagidae, with brief interruptions, until 
the dynasty expired, and that its copper, oil, wine, and 
wood were indispensable to supply the wants of Egypt, 
an active intercourse must have subsisted between 
the countries. It is not then unlikely that the epi- 
graph SAL., not impressed upon a handle, but upon 
the lips of a vase, may have proceeded from Salamis. 
It belongs to a low Roman period, w^hen the city was 
the metropolis of the island. It may here be noticed 
generally, that upon these diotal stamps, as upon 
money, the presence of three or four letters by them- 
selves almost invariably marks an ethnical name, 
rather than that of an individual. PAR. or LOND. 
are abbreviations easy of comprehension; but the 
same number of characters from the names of the 

172 Perhaps that may have been the case at Antioch of Syria, a 
sacred city and asylum. The worship of Apollo was dominant there, 
and his priest was probably eponymus. 

VOL. III. L 
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annual magistrates of Paris or of London would be 
intelligible to very few persons. 

Chios. — One of the manubria, seemingly of a late 
time, offers the letters ZXI. Those initials do not 
apply with the requisite probability to any name of 
a people but one, and the reading maybe ZXI[J[1N] 
for XlflN. The X being really an aspirated K, 
wherever that aspiration was feeble or was neglected, 
it became natural enough to prefix a Z. The name, 
then, is written upon the handle as it was pronounced 
at the time and in the place ; and that such was 
indeed the pronunciation, is confirmed by the modern 
name of the island, Scio. 

Apamea. — The monogram ATf , not very well 
written, is upon a handle of Roman times. It 
reads An.€. The €, which is smaller, and attached 
to the shoulder of the Fl, is subsidiary. These 
initials will not apply to any city with which 
Alexandria is likely to have been in connection, 
except Apamea. Of the towns so named, that of 
Bithynia was a Roman colony, and its seals were of 
course inscribed in Latin, as are its coins. Apamea 
of Phrygia was far in the interior of Asia Minor, 
towards the sources of the Mseander. The stamp 
is therefore from Apamea of Syria, one of the 
wealthy cities of Seleucis. That entire district 
overflowed with oil and wine, which were objects 
of export ;^^^ but the richest tract lay between 
Laodicea, the port of shipment, and Apamea : there 
the trade with Egypt centered. Strabo says, — " Then 
follows Laodicea by the sea-side, a handsomely built 
city with a good port ; having a territory abounding 

•^"^^ According to a rhetor of the time of Theodosius I., quoted by 
Morell, in a note to Strabo, p. 1087, ed. Amst. 1707. 
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in wine, besides being otherwise productive. It 
supplies the greater part of the wine to the Alex- 
andrians, the mountain above the city being covered 
with vines ahnost to its summits. The heights, 
however, are distant from Laodicea, receding from 
it gently, and little by little ; but they tower abruptly, 
right over Apamea.'*^^* The monogram may repre- 
sent AnAM€nN €ZOYZIAZ. The second word 
would certainly be singular in manubrial legends; 
but it is also extremely unusual on Greek coins ; and 
yet those of the neighbouring Antioch, chief city 
of the tetrapolis, have continually AHMAPX[IKHZ] 
EHOYZIAZ, the last word often shortened to EH. 



CORINTHIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

There is a small but very curious class of manu- 
bria, of which I gathered, at Alexandria, nine legible 
specimens, one of them being a duplicate. They 
are curved cylinders, of about six inches in length 
when entire, and of one inch in uniform thickness. 
Their clay is tolerably fine, its colour generally pale. 
Their legends are stamped along them to the length 
of three or four inches, in large inelegant letters. 
They appear to belong to a time of transition, and 
to have proceeded from a Dorian city which, at 
first sight, might be supposed to have had a mixed 
population, Greek and Latin. Some names are of 
the one race, some of the other : of the former are 

Archias, Damas, 

Cephalon, Gorgias, 

among which the second is written in Greek cha- 

174 Strabo, XVI. 751. 
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racters, reversed from right to left; the others in 
Roman letters. The Latin names are 

■ 

Caninius. 
Visellius. 

There is no appearance whatever that the persons 
commemorated by these epigraphs were other than 
magistrates, and in all probability eponymi. * Figuli 
are not perhaps to be recognized on the handles of 
ordinary pointed amphorae at any period or in any 
locality ; ^^^ a remark which applies even to Italy ; for 
the diotse with stamped handles which have been 
found there are few, and there is reason to suppose 
that most of them came from Greek cities. ^^^ The 
taste for foreign wines had been introduced at Rome 
during the last half century of the republic, and 
it had spread rapidly and widely; so that we 
might expect to encounter some of the vessels 
in which it was imported, particularly as they were 

^^^ A contrary opinion, as already stated, has been entertained 
even by the best authorities ; but it is so obviously disproved by 
the new monuments, that the topic need not be urged further. 

^'® Agincourt ('Recueil de Fragments,' PI. xix.) produces the en- 
graving of a diota which has the legend MATVRI upon one handle. 
It was discovered at Rome, in an ancient cellar, along with many 
others of ruder form. Its own elegance shows it to be Greek. 
Maturius, besides, is the Romanized version of a known name, 
Mdrvpos, (Mionnet, Sup. vi. 116.) It was borne by the Duumvir of 
some Roman colony ; and the epigraph stands for sub MATVRIO; 
Hardly any of the atnphorse, so numerous in Italian collections and 
at Pompeii, are inscribed. Usually, too, the ware is coarse, and the 
forms are ungraceful. They are also smaller than the Greek vessels ; 
the difference corresponding perhaps with that of the Greek and 
Roman amphorae, as measures of capacity. It was as two to one ; 
the former containing about nine, the other about six imperial 
gallons. 
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in request with the Romans for keeping their own 
wines. *^^ 

The epigraph No. 338 offers, in the name Ca- 
ninius, the clue which conducts to the true origin 
of the series of manubria to which it belongs. A 
family bearing that name was undoubtedly established 
at Corinth when a Roman colony, and some of its 
members became Duumvirs of the place, consequently 
eporiymi ; for the Duumvirs in the colonies were 
what the Consuls were at Rome. 

Corinth was restored and re-peopled by Julius 
Caesar, b. c. 44 ;^^® that is, at the very close of his life. 
Within five -and -twenty years after, Strabo visited 
the city, and examined every object worthy of at- 
tention. ^^^ He must then have held intercourse with 
many of the first settlers; so that his information, 

^"^ '* Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 

Cantharis, Graec^ qaod ego ipse test^ 
Conditum levi." Hor. i. Carm. xx. 1. 

Perhaps no one of the glosses on these lines is entirely satisfactory. 
That of Mitscherlich seems to be the best ; but the opinion that there 
is heFe an allusion to the noble painted pottery of Etruria and Cam- 
pania is not happy; for it had disappeared from use long before 
Horace wrote, and it never at any time was employed for storing 
wine, any more than painted porcelain is now. Neither was it the 
shape of the jar which' recommended it to Horace ; but rather the 
circumstance of its having contained a generous liquor. Pliny 
(H. N. XIV. 27) shows the opinion which prevailed of the extreme 
susceptibility of wine to imbibe good or bad flavours; not by ad- 
mixture merely or contact, but even by proximity. The poet himself 
says elsewhere-;— 

" Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu." 1 Ep. ii. 69. 

And the cadus, which had contained Chian wine, might be supposed 
to impart some portion of its violet perfume to the homely Sabine 
vintage. 

178 Dion Cass, xliii. 50. 17» viii. 379. 
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always of weight, is here entirely conclusive as to 
the political condition of the colony. He states 
that, after the town had long remained desert, it 
was renewed by Caesar on account of the conve- 
nience of the situation ; and that the persons he 
sent thither to dwell were, for the most part, the 
issue of freedmen.^®^ Dion Cassius did not write until 
two centuries and a half later; but he had older 
authorities in his hands, and there may chance to be 
soraethipg more than a rhetorical flourish in his 
assertion that the design of Caesar was to honour 
the indigenous families, and to revive the memory 
of the old population. From the two accounts it 
may be inferred that the settlers were the descendants 
of the Achaean prisoners of war, who, about a cen- 
tury before, had been sold as slaves after the vic- 
tories of Q. Metellus^®^ and of L. Mummius.^®^ As 
usual in such establishments, their numbers might 
be swelled by the Greeks found on the spot, and 
by others collected from the surrounding country. 
Together they would form a colony, having the or- 
dinary status of peregrini dediticii, which must have 
been that of most people in the province. It can- 
not, at all events, be assumed that such a community 
started with any extraordinary privilege ; or was 
viewed otherwise than as that which it really was, 
a colonia libertinorum. 

Small brass coins of this Roman colony are abun- 

^^ Uokvv Se ^povov cp^firj fieivaaa ^ K6piv6os, dp€\ri<f)6rf ttoKiv VTr6 
Kaiaapos rov 6cov bia rriv ciKJjvtav, iiroiKovs fFip.'^avTos rov ajrcXevdepiKov 
yevovs TrXeiorovr. — VIII. 381. 

^^^ Pausan. vii. 15. 

182 *t Caeterum Mummius Corinthios omnes, et ex servis quos 
Diaeus armaverat, quotquot superstites proelio erant, sub corona 
vendidit." — Liv. lu. 17. 
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dant : they bear a great variety of types ; frequently 
with the names of two Duumvirs, down to the time of 
CaUgula inclusively ; after which there is seldom more 
than one magistrate, and he too ceases to appear from 
the reign of Otho. Imperial heads and titles occur 
from J. Caesar to Gordian. The epigraphs on this 
money are invariably Latin, and in Roman characters, 
as they were in all the colonies. The names of Duum- 
virs are also Roman in most instances, although there 
are a few cognomina, such as Hipparchus apd Poly- 
senus, which are Greek names, altered merely in the 
termination. It should, however, be observed that 
as historical documents, these, and all colonial coins 
of the kind, are apt to mislead. It is highly impro- 
bable that the Corinthian settlement, in its first period, 
had in any degree the liberty of minting, which in 
those days was one of great magnitude. Patrae, 
founded by Augustus, inhabited by many of the troops 
who had won for him the battle of Actium, and, above 
all, the only free town in Achaia,^®^ had not that privi- 
lege until some time — possibly a long time — after its 
establishment. A coin, which it then made the monu- 
ment of its gratitude, manifests the consequence at- 
tached to the boon by the legend with a votive turn — 

INDVLGENTIAE . AVG . MONETA . IMPETRATA. ^^4 Who- 
ever will take the pains to analyze the colonial coins 
of Corinth, may satisfy himself that the pieces which 
bear the heads and names of J. Caesar, of Au- 
gustus, of Livia, and of their contemporaries, must 
date after their times ; for they are often accompanied 
by the heads and names of later emperors. They were 
struck in commemoration, — a practice which prevailed 

183 Pausan. vii. 18. ^^ Eckhel, D. N. V. ii. 257 ; iv. 497. 
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more or less at all periods, including the era 
republic. There were iadeed religious as well as official 
motives for figuring J. C^sar, Augustus, and Livia. 
They had been deified, and they were founders of the 
dynasty. In the time of Caligula, and in the two 
reigns which followed, this commemoration was ex- 
tended to nearly every member of the imperial house, 
living or dead ; and it even comprised Antony the 
Triumvir, from whom Caligula, Claudius, and Nero 
were descended by the female line. When adopted 
by the prince upon money struck at Rome, it was 
natural that it should be imitated and exaggerated by 
the zeal or adulation of the authorities in a Greek city. 
Thus the colleagues A. Vatronius Labeo and L. Rutilius 
Plancus have on some coins the head of Cahgula, on 
some that of Tiberius, on others of Augustus ;'^^ and 
it is not credible that they had filled together the same 
annual office in the three reigns. P. Vipsanius Agrippa 
might very well be assigned to the period of Augustus, 
whose head and name are upon some of his pieces, 
were it not that the head and name of Caligula are 
upon the rest.'^ The heads and titles of Drusus, 
Tiberius, Agrippa the younger, and Augustus,'®' were 
used by the colleagues C. Heius Pollio and C. Mus- 
sidius Priscus. Those of Otho, Nero, and Claudius '®* 
were adopted in his year by T. Claudius Optatus. 

The early Duumvirs of the colony, who had as yet 
no right to strike money, had, however, the ordinary 
municipal right of legalizing the capacity of the am- 
phorse in which wine, oil, honey, and other articles 

'** Mionnet, Ji. 174. Idem. Sup. iv. 57. 
'« Id. II. 172; Sup. IV. 63. 
ix' Id. Sup. IV. 62; II. 174, 173, 172. 
'*» Id. II. 177, 176, 175. 
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were exported from Cenchreie and Lechasum, by 
stamping the handles with their names. These we 
find at first Greek, and generally such as were likely 
to ocxiur at Corinth. At first, too, these Greek names 
are in Greek characters, with the affectations of archa- 
ism which were so much loved, and they are in the 
genitive case, with the en-l understood (IOMiijAA*a>l). 
Then came Greek names written in Latin characters, 
but still declined 'Exxtjw«w» in the genitive, with a 
Doric termination (ARCIEIA : GORGIA) ; or they wrote 
them still with Latin letters, and in the direct case 
(DAMAS). 

An epigraph of the same period, and extremely 
curious, because clothed in Roman archaisms, is No. 
337, — RVMAS. The assumption of U for o, which is 
said to have been habitual to the Etruscans and the 
Umbrians, has prevailed in Italy, more or less widely, 
at all periods,'^ and still subsists in some living dia- 
lects, as for instance in the Sicilian. Throughout the 
East, it has constantly adhered to the individual name 
Roma,— Rum or Roum,^and its derivatives. In fact, 
too, Roma was always understood to be a foreign word, 
the Latin name of the city being religiously concealed, 
that it might not be imprecated by enemies, and the 
tutelary gods evoked."" The Tiber, in remote times, 
was termed Rumon ; and, according to an opinion 
which Servius appears to prefer, the Ficus Ruminalis 

'^ " O, aliquot Italife civitates non habebant, sed loco ejus ponebant 
U, et maxime Umbri et Thusci." (PriBcian. lib. i. ap. Grammat. Lat. 
anct. p. 553, ed. Han, 1605.) " Apud nos quoque autiqui ostenduat, 
quia leque confuaas o et u literas habuere ; nam Consol scribebant per 
o, cum legeretur per u CoasuL Unde in multis etiam nominibus 
varice aunt scripturae, ut Joules Jvntes, frondes fnindes." (Velius 
Longus de Ortkog. ibid. p. 2216.)— Quintil. i. 4. 

'»" Mncrob. iir. 9. 
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received from thence its appellation.'^* That the old 
Tyrrhenian burgh '^^ upon the Palatine should have been 
called Ruma from the same source, is a still more 
cogent probability, although it is not noticed by the 
scholiast ; so that the true order of these etymologies 
may possibly be, that the burgh took its name from 
the river, and the traditionary fig-tree from the burgh. 
The name Rumas upon the seal, in ordinary ortho- 
graphy Romas, had certainly been given originally to 
a servus publicus on his manumission. When Artena, 
a stronghold of the Volsci, was captured through the 
assistance of a slave, he was rewarded with freedom 
and property, and named Servius Romanus.'^^ Varro, 
too, observes, that the liberli of corporations and of 
temples were frequently called from the locality, as 
Reatinus from Reate ; Romanus from Roma ; and he 
seems to intimate that this, which was the older 
habit, fell into disuse when it became common for 
such persona to take their names from the magistrates 
who freed them.'^* Incidentally be informs us in a 
clause of the same passage, that Lrenas, Sufenas, 
Carinas, Mecsenas, and Urbinas are names derived 
from places ; and as every one of them bears the 
termination in AS, it would appear to have been often 
affixed primitively to the whole class, whatever the 
modes by which they were acquired. What serves 
very much to explain and corroborate this indication 
of Varro, is the antiquated disposition of the Latin to 
form its genitive of the first declension in as, instead 

'" Serv. ad Virg. .^q. viii. 63 and 90. 
'K Dionys. i, 29. 

"s In the year B.C. 401.— Liv. iv. 61. 

'** De Lingua Lat. vn. p. 124, Bipont. Unfortunately the passage 
U very confuBed and also corrupt. 
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of in (By ^^^ of which the traces remain in some com- 
pound words, as pater-familias. Thus Roma made in 
the possessive Romas, — ' of Rome,' — which was at 
once commuted into the nominative of a noun mascu- 
line, equivalent to Romanus. 

The condition of the servi publid must have been 
higher than that of ordinary servitude : attached to 
the chief officers of government as secretaries, col- 
lectors, surveyors, overseers, or ordinary attendants, 
they became intrusted with a great range of important 
duties, which implied trust rather than authority. 
It is therefore likely, that the manumission of the 
meritorious always brought with it something more 
than the common distinctions attending the act as 
executed by private persons. The latter, on freeing 
a favourite slave, generally permitted him to assume 
their prcenomen and nomen gentilicium,^^ whilst he 
retained his previous name as a cognomen. Pre- 
cisely the same thing occurred where strangers ob- 
tained citizenship by the influence of public men. 
These, however, were matters of observance rather 
than real changes of designation ; because practically 
a 'J)erson was known by his cognomen, or by his 
praenomen and cognomen together; and compara- 

195 *t Prima declinationis genitivum, etiam in as, more Graecorum, 
solebant antiquissimi terminare : ut Terras pro Terra, — Latonas pro 
Latona." — Priscian. lib. vi. p. 679. 

1^ Or if two friends had interested themselves in the matter, the 
Uhertus received his pranomen from one^ and his nomen from the 
other. Thus Cicero writes to Atticus : ** De Eutychide gratum, qui 
vetere pranomine, novo nomine T. erit Cacilius ; ut est ex me et ex te 
junctus Dionysius, M. Pomponius." — iv. 15. So that Eutychides 
had his pranomen from his master Atticus, his nomen (Cacilius) 
from his master's friend Metellus ; whilst Dionysius had received his 
pranomen from Cicero, and his nomen from Atticus. 
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lively few made ordinary use of the gentile name ; 
so that a libertus was still Tiro or Laurea, Euty- 
chides or Dionysiue. Such at least was the case in 
the time of Cicero ; and even those Romans who 
were then almost absolute in the republic, seldom 
departed from the usage in bestowing manumission. 
Of this there is a proof in Corinth itself. One of 
the Duumvirs named upon its coins is M. Antonius 
Hipparchus ; and there can be no question that he 
sprang from the Hipparchus mentioned by Plutarch 
as the freedman who, although he had greater in- 
fluence than any with Antony, was the first to desert 
his fortunes ; after which treachery he fixed his resi- 
dence at Corinth.'^' The historian adds, that he was 
the son of Theophilus, the steward of the Triumvir 
in the same city ; who also, in all probabihty, was 
called Marcus Antonius. 

So long as Augustus lived, he opposed all innova- 
tions calculated to disturb the distinctions between 
native Romans and foreigners;"'^ and none but strong 

"" Plut. Anton. 68. Eckhcl (D. N. V. ii. 243) considers that the 
Duumvir is the same person ; but he may rather have been hia aon, 
or even grandson. The beads of Cains and Lucius are upon hia 
coins ; and supposing them to he synchronous with those princes, 
which is questionable, they still could not well date earlier than b. c. 
2 to A. D. 4 ; that is, some thirty years after the events noticed hy 
Plutarch. The coins, of whatever date they may be, leach us the 
prainoraen and nomen of the historical Hipparchus, and they are 
exactly those which might have been anticipated. 

138 II Magni exiatiniane sincerum, atque ah omni colluvione peregrini 
ac servilia sanguinis, incorruptum servare populum ; et ctvitatem 
Romanam parcissime dedit, et manumittendi modum terminavit. 
Tiberio, pro cliente Grwco petenti, rcaeripait ; ' Non aliter se 
datumm, quam si prxsens sibi persuasissct quam juntas peteodi 
causas haberet.' Et Liviae, pro quodam tributario Gallo roganti, 
civitatom negavit, immunitalem obtnlit." — Sueton. Aug. 40. 
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motives relaxed his tenacity in individual exceptions. 
One of them is perhaps announced by the name 
Caninius on the seal No. 338. It belonged pro- 
perty to a Roman gens, of which several members 
held high offices in the state, towards the close of 
the republic and under the first emperors. The 
families it is known to have comprised are, the Galli, 
Bibeli, Reguli, and Labeones; but the cognomen of 
that established at Corinth was none of these. Coins 
are reported which have the name of P. Caninius 
Agrippa Ilvir, along with the head of Tiberius. ^^ 
Others are inscribed L. Caninius Agrippa Ilvir, 
and have sometimes the head and name of Nero,^^ 
but far oftencr those of Galba.^**^ To conceive that 
the persons thus designated were of Roman stock, 
would be plausible enough, but certainly erroneous; 
for a coincidence, in many ways remsu^kable, assures 
us that they were peregriniy whilst it fixes distinctly 
the date of their changing that status for Roman 
citizenship. The Fasti Consulares show that a. u. c. 
717 (B.C. 37), the Consuls were M. Agrippa and 
L. Caninius Gallus ; so that the first of the Corin- 
thian Caninii received his praenomen^^^ and nomen 
from one consul, perhaps from him who had the 
fasces, and consequently precedence in that month; 
and his cognomen he took from the other consul. 

It is difficult to account for a mode of naming then 
80 unusual, otherwise than by supposing that it arose 

^^ Mionnet, Sup. iv. 61, 62; marked, however, as resting on the 
authority of Sestini. With coins so small, and rarely well presenred, 
it is easy to mistake a head where the emperor's name is not added. 
They are not in the cabinet of the British Museum. 

2W Mionnet, ii. 176. 201 ijem 11. 177; Sup. iv. 74, 75. 

*'^ Lucius was a favourite prsenomen of the Caninii at Rome. 
Besides the Consul of b. c. 37^ another held the same office in b. c. 2. 
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out of political interests of the moment. Achaia was, 
at that period, in the possession of Antony, to whose 
share had fallen all the provinces east of Seodra on 
the Adriatic. The spring of the year a. u. c. 717 is 
exactly the date of his arrival at Tarentum from 
Greece with three hundred vessels, and of a tempo- 
rary reconciliation with Octavianus. Explanatory 
messages prepared the way for that adjustment of 
their pretensions. There was an interchange of 
military and naval assistance ; and the term of the 
triumvirate, already expired, was renewed for five 
years. ^"^ At the same time, their daughters were 
betrothed ; Antonia to Ahenobarbus, Julia to Antyl- 
lus the son of Antony.*"* Throughout the civil wars, 
Greek freedmen were intrusted hy all the leaders with 
their commimications to each other, and often with 
the most important negotiations. Examples occur 
numerously in the narratives of Appian and Dion Cas- 
sius. Still these persons, with all their necessary 
consequence, either were not Roman citizens, or they 
were so with a limited franchise. They cannot have 
had the suffragium et honores, which conferred par- 
ticipation in the sovereign power by the right of 
election and the capacity to hold magistracy. Thus 
Menodorus, the admiral of Sextus Pompeius, when 
he betrayed Sardinia and Corsica to Octavianus, was 
first made ingenuus from being liber tinus,''''^ and was 
then left in charge of the squadron he had brought 
over, subject, however, to the chief command of Cal- 
visius. 

From all this it may be inferred, that the first of 

the Caninii settled at Corinth was a freedman, or 

^ Appian. BeU. Civ. v. 93, 95. =« Dion Cass, xlvui. 54. 
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possibly a Greek ingenuus in the confidence of 
Antony ; and that he obtained Roman citizenship in 
a complimentary form, either at the desire of his 
patron, or as the reward of services rendered to both 
sides in the negotiations. What the specific distinc- 
tion amounted to in his case is, perhaps, distinguish- 
able in the concession made to him of a Roman 
cognomen, which, by custom or institution, appears 
then to have accompanied the jus annuli aurei. .The 
jiis annuli itself implied admission to the equestrian 
order ;^^ for, as late as the ninth year of Tiberius 
(a. d. 23), a law was passed restricting the golden ring 
to ingenui having the minimum census of 400 ses- 
tertia,^**^ which was precisely that of an eques. — 
Whether this Caninius became subsequently Duum- 
vir in his city, so that our manubrial seal might be 
his, is uncertain ; for it may belong to any date be- 
tween B. c. 37 and a. d. 69. Still the absence of a 
praenomen, never wanting on the coins, leads to the 
belief that it is of an early period ; and the form 
of its letters is that of the old epigraphs already 
described. The same remark applies, in all respects, 
to the seal No. 339, which is of much the same 
period, and inscribed with the name Visellius. That 
too may have been an equestrian family at Corinth ; 
and the name had, of course, been adopted from 
some influential person of the gens Visellia. At 
what time this occurred is doubtful; for we have 

2^ One of the three persons, to whose influence Galba was accused 
of subjecting himself, was the "libertus Icelus, pauIo ante annulis 
aureis et Martiani cognomine omatus, ac jam summi equestris gradus 
candidatus." — Sueton. Galb. 14. 

2*^ Plin. H. N. XXXIII. 8. This census was about £3125, sup- 
posing the sestertium to have been then equal to £7. 16^. Sd. 
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no means of tracing it either to C. Visellius Varro, 
Consul A.D. 2, in the reign of Augustus; or to L. 
ViselHus Varro, Consul a. d. 24, under Tiherius. 

Thus far, the seals reviewed are assignable to Duum- 
virs who seem to have lived in the early period of the 
Corinthian colony. At length, something evidently 
happened, which placed the community higher in the 
social scale of the empire. The circumstance is marked 
hy the disappearance of Greek names from the official 
epigraphs, and the substitution of Roman names, with 
tlie cognomina duly expressed. There are two events, 
either of wliich, or both of them together, may have 
produced this change. At the division of the pro- 
vinces, under Augustus, Achaia had fallen to the 
senate and people ; but on the accession of Tiberius 
(a. D. 15), its complaints of intolerable burdens caused 
it to be transferred to what was deemed the milder 
administration of the Cassar;^"** and it is very possible 
that he then accorded the Latimtas to the city as an 
inaugural favour. The other event was the enactment 
of the Lex Junta Norbana, which must have passed 
A.D. 19; for it was evidently designated, like some 
others, from the gentile names of the two Consuls, 
who, in that year, were M, Junius Silanus and L. 
Norbanus Balbus. The law, among its other arrange- 
ments, conferred on the genus liber tinorum, and of 
course on any colony which chanced to have that 
origin, tlie full privileges of Latini Cohnarii ;*''' one of 



20S Tacit. Ann. I. 7G. The measure was applied, at the same time 
and for the same reasons, to Macedonia. Both provinces were added 
to the jurisdiction of Poppaeus Sabinus, ProprEetor of Moesia. — 
Loc. cit. 80. 

^™ Or Coloniarii. They then became the Latini Juniani of the 
Digest ; " liibertorum genera aunt tris. Gives Rom&ni, Latini Juniani, 
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them being) that whoever was elected to the magis- 
tracy, obtained thereby the condition of a Roman 
civis.^^° By whichever of the two means Corinth 
acquired Latinitas, the assumption of Roman names 
became thenceforward necessary to the authorities 
whom it habilitated. Two centuries later, the same 
change was placed at the option of the multitude, 
when Caracalla granted the civitas to every subject 
people. 

As the one period of the Corinthian colony embraces 
the fifty-eight years from b. c. 44 to a. d. 15, so the 
other may be taken to include the fifty-five years from 
A. d. 15 to A.D. 69. To the second interval may be 
attributed all the duumviral coins ; the faculty of 
minting having been conceded, perhaps late, in the 
reign of Tiberius, and merely as an honorary privilege 
limited to the smallest modules of brass money. The 
only one of the manubrial epigraphs, which a more 
modern mode of writing, and the presence of a prae- 
nomen, point out as belonging to the same period, 
contains a Greek proper name Romanized. It reads, 
M.EXSONI, that is, M. Exonio;^^^ for the terminal 
letter, very commonly omitted in the names of colonial 
coins, is, however, often expressed ; and it then shows 

Dedititiorum numero." — Ulpian. Fragm. tit. i. § 5. But although 
individuals might acquire the civitas, with a franchise more or less 
complete, it is unlikely that it was ever yielded to any corporation of 
libertini. They would be constitutionally Latini, if privileged; 
dediticii, if not. In common parlance both were peregrini, 

21® Asconius, in Orat. Cic. contra Pison. p. 156, ed. Lugd. 1644; 
and compare Madvig, de Jure et Condic. Colon. t)pusc. pp. 276, 
277, 283, 284. 

211 ** iTie ransomed," from i^iovioyMi ? L. Arrius Peregrinus, the 
name of a Duumvir on Corinthian coins (Mionnet, ii. 173), also in- 
dicates the civil condition of the colonist, when it was first adopted. 

VOL. III. N 
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that all are intended to stand in the ablative case, 
being in fact governed by the preposition sub under- 
stood, just as the Greek epigraphs are governed in the 
genitive by hrl. It is certainly curious that even in 
this, the latest of the Corinthian seals, the whim of 
archaism continues to be manifested. Here it consists 
in the duplication XS, like SAXSVM in the tomb of 
the Scipios. The form seems to have been affected 
by the gens ^miUa, ALEXSANDREA appearing on a 
commemorative coin of the Lepidi, and PAXS on the 
money of L. Buca, in the time of Ciesar ; but it was 
by no means confined to them, and a century later 
PAXS occurs still upon a coin of Galba."'" 



I 



EPIGRAPHS OF THE PROPONTIS. 

That the ancient commerce of Alexandria should 
have connected itself with the towns on the Propontis 
and its dependent straits, is very intelligible. Wine, 
which was plentiful and good on the Asiatic shore, 
was, no doubt, sought there ; but the riches and con- 
sequence of all those places depended mainly on their 
fisheries. ^'^ They were to the Greeks what New- 
foundland is to us. Nowhere else was fish more 
abundant, nowhere so excellent. ^'* The smaller kinds 
entire, and the larger kinds carved into lumps, with 
salt strewed between the layers, they were packed in 
amphorse,^'^ or in larger vessels (irWoi), and so ex- 



»'S Eckhel, D. N. V. v. 73 ; vi. 123. 

''' Enumerating the staple exports of different plac 



, HermippuB 



'En S' 'EKX!)aT!unov OKAf^jiovs Kn'i ndyra Tapl^iri' 

ap. Athen. i. p. 27. 
»'* Athen. in. p. 116. 
"* lliese vesEeh were certainly used to contain the large and 
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ported. In Egypt and in Greece, as in the temperate 
climates generally, very little animal food is consumed, 
even by the wealthy. Athenaeus devotes to it but a 
minute portion of his deipnological compilation ; but 
two books, and many detached passages, relate to fish. 
It is the engrossing theme of a writer whom he quotes 
continually, Archestratus, who, after travelling every 
where in search of dainties, recorded his experience in 
a 'gastronomical poem.^^^ But fish at Alexandria is 
none of the best, and it is expensive, because the supply 
is scanty. That again obtained from the Lake Men- 
zaleh, and sold salted to the common people, bears no 
better repute now than it did anciently. ^^^ Hence the 
demand for this article, from abroad, must always have 
been considerable in Egypt. Some of the finer quali- 
ties from the Propontis may even have ranked as high 
among objects of luxury as * thon-marine ^ does now ; 
for the Tcipvxps (the Italian * salume ') , along with shell- 
fish, olives, white beet-root, radishes, &c., frequently 
formed an introductory course to well-served din- 
ners,^^® as they do still at Naples and elsewhere. 

Lysimachia. — ^The seal No. 341 is on a short curved 
handle, wide and substantial: it must have belonged 
to a iriOos, or other bulky jar, rather than to an am- 
phora. The legend fAY^ is for AYCIMAXIflN, and 
belonged to the city 1^ * on the Thracian side of the 
Hellespont : the coins of the place often bear those 
four letters. 

Cyzicus .^— The epigraph No. 342 reads €Y . KY ., 



delicate fish, as well as smaller sorts; for Archestratus commends 
new tunny, lightly salted in a new amphora. — ^Loc. cit. p. 117. 

2i« Loc. cit. p. 116. 217 Loc. cit. p. 118. 

3»8 Loc. cit. p. 120. 
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and possibly represents €YTYX€CTATOC KYZIKH- 
NAN, the legend on a brass coin of the time of 
Hadrian. ^^^ The diotal stamp is slovenly enough to 
be of that low period. 

Parium. — ^The interesting seal No. 343 is inscribed 
P>E>EIP/^ 1,220 that is, P. Vellei Pari, the R 
differing slightly fix)m a Greek P. Replacing the 
terminal letters, omitted here, in the way ahready ex- 
plained, and completing the expression of the epigraph, 
it will read sub P. Velleio Ilviro Coloniae Parianae.^^ 
Parium was a commodious port, situated in a vine- 
growing country, which stretched beyond Priapus to 
the east and Lampsacus to the west.^^ It was also 
famous for its fishery of the coUas, an esteemed variety 
of the tunny.22^ These circumstances, united, account 
for its intercourse with Egypt. 

The name of the Duumvir P. Velleius merits obser- 
vation, for it appears to influence the unsettled question 
whether the praenotnen of the historian Velleius Pater- 
culus was Caius or Publius.^^ The solitary and muti- 

^^^ Mionnet, Sup. v. 318. The name of the magistrate on this 
coin is probably ill rendered in its termination. 

^® The British Museum possesses a very similar seal, not stamped 
upon a handle, but under the lip of a diota, which, standing as it 
does in the Elgin collection (No. 344), was, no doubt, received from 
Greece. It reads CLAETVINIO; that is. sub CLAV. EVINIO, 
being a known Greek name, Evrfpios, Romanized. This Claudius 
Evinius was most likely Duumvir in some colony ; possibly, indeed, 
at Corinth. 

221 The older Greek coins of the city are inscribed H API. 

222 Strabo, xiii. 587, 588. 

^^ Kai Udpiov koXi&p Kvbp^ Tpo<l>6s €(rK€ iroXixyrj, — Incert. ap. Athen. 
III. 116. Plin. H. N. XXXII. 53. 

224 It may be examined in the preface of Ruhnken, and the 
dissertation of Lemaire ; both prefixed to the edition of Velleius by 
the latter. Par. 1822. 
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lated manuscript of his work has long since perished ; 
and the first edition, printed whilst it still existed, oflfers 
in different parts both cognomina. From his own nar- 
rative we collect that Velleius, in the early period of his 
military career, had visited Thrace, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Asia; that he held command during five years 
under Tiberius, accompanied him in his Pannonian 
triumph, and was then decorated with the highest 
military rewards. He further intimates, that having 
been Queestor, and having attained senatorian rank, 
his appointment, some years later, as Praetor, was the 
last recommended to the comitia by Augustus, and the 
first in which Tiberius exercised his influence ; so that 
it took place in a. d. 15.^^ Respecting his after- 
fortunes, — the post to which he was sent, — the dura- 
tion and the events of his government, — he has 
maintained a total and remarkable silence. There 
can, however, be little doubt that he became sub- 
sequently Legatus Augusti in one or other of the 
imperatorial provinces. Under the year which agrees 
with A. D. 21, Tacitus relates that several of the 
Thracian hordes, impatient of Roman influence, rose 
against the king Rhcemetalces, and besieged him in 
Philippopolis ; but that P. Velleius, who commanded 
the nearest army, marched to the spot, and easily 
suppressed the revolt.^^ 

2» Hist. II. 104, 111, 115, 121, 124. The Praetors were then 
twelve. 

226 "Coeletae, Odrusseque, et Dii, validae nationes, arma cepSre. 

Plurimi regem urhemque Philippopolim circamsidunt : qase ubi 

cognita P. Velleio, (is proximum exercitum prsesidebat,) alarios 

eqnites mittit in eos. Ipse robur peditum ad exsolvendum obsidium 

ducit. Simulqae cuncta prosper^ acta; regis eruptione et adventu 

legionis : neque aciem aut proeliam did decuerit^ in quo semermes ac 

palantes trucidati sunt, sine nostro sanguine."— *Ann. iii. 38, 39. It 
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The situation of Thrace was this : it was not as 
yet a province of the empire, not having been reduced 
to that form before the reign of Claudius at soonest ; 
but it was divided into two petty kingdoms, ruled 
by native princes under Roman protection. That 
arrangement affected solely the interior, inhabited 
by the indigenous Thracians ; for the great towns 
of the sea-board, being peopled by Greeks, cannot 
possibly have been subjected to barbarian chiefs.^ 
There is rather reason to think that they were 
governed by their own laws, in which case they 
formed a third division of the country. The Romans 
did not occupy Thrace, nor did they exercise there 
a direct authority. We are very accurately informed 
of what was then the distribution of their standing 
armies j''^^ and we thereby know that the nearest to 
Thrace was that of Moesia, where two legions were 
stationed under a Legatus Propnetor. As might be 
expected, the affairs of Thrace were subject to the 
vigilance and to the occasional interference of that 
officer. It was through him that the dispatches, 
the counsels or the injunctions of the emperor, were 
conveyed to the kings. When disorders arose, he 

has been objected, that Velleiua, the historian, says nothing of this 
event ; but that may rather indicate that he waa the general con- 
cerned, consideriag that he Bays nothing of any event of hia govern- 
ment. The exploit, besides, ^as inglorious ; and he had borne arms 
from his youth. 

2^ " In eft divisione, arva et urbea vicina Grtecis, Cotyi ; quod in- 
cultum, feroK, adnexura hostibus, Rhescuporidi cessit." — Tacit. Ann. 
II. 64. The capital of the latter was evidently Philippopolis. It has 
been judged too hastily, that the head of Cotya V. on a coin of 
Byzantium proves that city to have been in his power. The circtun- 
Btance is explainable otherwise. 

aae By Tacitus, Ann. iv. 5. 
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repaired to their territories, to examine and to remedy. 
When formidable insurrections were to be quelled, 
it was his army that took the field. Of all this 
there are repeated instances. ^^® It is therefore cer- 
tain that the P. Velleius of Tacitus was Propraetor 
of Moesia in a.d. 19.^® 

The manubrial epigraph which has occasioned these 
observations may be reasonably ascribed to the era of 
Tiberius. The name it contains cannot in those days 
have been assumed optionally. One then of two things 
is evident: either Parium enjoyed the Lex Latii, — and 
a Duumvir, on obtaining by virtue of his office the 
Roman citizenship, was permitted to adopt the praeno- 
men and the gentile name of the provincial governor 
in office, — or otherwise we have here the seal of 
the Propraetor P. Velleius himself, as honorary 
Duumvir of the Roman colony. The latter may be 
perhaps the better hypothesis. Instances of the sort 
have already been exhibited.^^^ It has been seen 
that even the emperors sometimes assumed the 
eponyinic magistracy ; of which Byzantium, the chief 

22» One in a. d. 19 (Tacit. Ann. ii. 66, 67) ; another in a. d. 21 
(Ann. III. 39) ; a third in a. d. 26 (Ann. iv. 47). 

2^ Tacitus has marked pretty clearly the succession of governors 
in Moesia at that period. Poppseus Sabinus seems to have been ap- 
pointed, A.D. 11, by Augustus (Ann. vi. 39). He was confirmed, 
and Macedonia and Achaia were also placed under him on the ac- 
cession of Tiberius, a. d. 15 (Ann. i. 80). But he must have been 
moved soon after to another province ; for, a. d. 19, Latinius Fandus 
died, Proprsetor of Moesia, and was succeeded by Pomponius Flaccus, 
an old man craftily advanced for a momentary purpose (Ann. ii. 66). 
In A.D. 21, we find P. Velleius. in command (Ann. iii. 39). In 
a. d. 26, Poppseus Sabinus had been re-appointed to Moesia ; for, 
with the troops of that province, he crushed a Thracian revolt, and 
obtained $i triumph at Rome (Ann. iv. 47). 

»* Ante, p. 74. 
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city in this region, affords conspicuous examples. 
If these views of the subject are warranted, the 
manubrium from Parium offers evidence that P. 
Velleius was at one time governor of the Propontis, 
annexed to Bithynia in the provincial arrangement 
of Augustus.''^' Viewed then in either way, the 
epigraph bears out the integrity of the manuscripts 
as respects the prfenomen of the legate who inter- 
posed in the Thracian outbreak. It ia improbable 
that two persons of the same name presided at the 
same time and in the same quarter of the empire over 
armies and provinces of the Caesar ;^^^ and if Lipsius, 
Ernesti, and Ruhnken are correct in the opinion, to 
which they more or less incline, that the Velleius of 
Tacitus was no other than the historian Velleius 
Paterculus, we may expunge the pra;nomen Caius, 
awarded to him on equivocal grounds, and replace 
Publius, as it stands on the title-page of the editio 
princeps of 1520, and in that of Giuuti, 1525. Assisted 
too by the terra-cotta just described, we should acquire 
a new fact of great probability in the biography of our 
Velleius ; for it would become credible that his first 
government,— comprising, most likely, the two years 
of his prstorship and proprastorship,^ — -was that of 
Bithynia and the Propontis, then the tenth of the 
prretorian provinces dependent on the senate and 
people.^^ Subsequent employment elsewhere, as legatus 
of the emperor, was of course an advancement in his 
career, because the legati of the Cassar possessed the 

^- Strabo. Kvii, 840. 

^^ His brother, whose career waa nearly like bis own, had been 
adopted into another family, and was called MagioE Celer VelleiuiuB. 
— VeU. Hist. 11. 115. 

^ Strabo, xvii. 840. 
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impetiumf which the nominees of the senate had not, 
and there was no fixed time for their continuance in 
office. 



EPIGRAPHS OF UNCERTAIN ORIGIN. 

I 

There are six manubria of miscellatieous forms, 
which cannot be ranged with any certainty either 
in the Rhodian or in the other classes. They bear 
the names 



Demosthenes. 


Icestus. 


Eucanor; 


Melanthios. 


Hieroteles. 


Demarchus. 



These seals have no months added. Their characters 
are very good. The fifth name is exceptional among 
them, so far as being in the direct case, and written 
in two lines with lunated letters, usually indicative 
of the Roman period. 

Equally of a late period, but with very marked 
affectations of archaism, are five other handles, 
seemingly of another origin. They present the simple 
names, and no more, of 

Andras. i Castor. 

Adseus. I Psapho. 

Xophilus. 

Three read from right to left, with large letters, 
imitating indifferently the ancient forms. Two of 
the names are in the nominative. 



As a general remark, the diotal manubria which 
have hitherto come to my hands offer this singu- 
larity,^— that whilst the Lagidse continued to rule, 
Rhodes, so far as these monuments yield evidence, 
seems to have possessed the same commercial pre- 

VOL. Ill, o 
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ference in Egypt which the Phoenicians had before 
the conquests of Alexander. We do not find a single 
epigraph of another city which can be assigned with 
probabiHty to the Ptolemaic period. No sooner, 
however, was that dynasty extinct, than the pottery of 
Corinth made its appearance ; then that of Cnidus and 
the other classes which have passed under our review. 
The Rhodian intercourse itself presents throughout the 
most interesting analogies with that which, from the 
thirteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
was maintained by the Venetian repnblic with Egypt 
and Syria, under their independent Sultans. 



An opportunity has just now offered for consulting 
the dissertation of Mr. Thiersch, to which allusion 
has been made in p. 4. It is contained in the second 
volume, for 1838, of the '■ Abhandlungen der Bayer- 
ischen Akademie,' and it is entitled ' Veher Henkel 
irdencr Geschirre, mit Inschriften und Fahrikzeichen.' 
The memoir of Mr. Thiersch is highly important for 
the monuments represented in its four lithographed 
plates, as well as for the place of discovery. Those 
monuments are forty-eight manubria, which a German 
gentleman, Mr. Stademann, — whilst engaged in draw- 
ing a panorama of the vicinity of Athens, — found, 
within a small compass, near the western foot of 
the remarkable hill Anchesmus, or Lycabettus. On 
one of these manubria, Mr. Thiersch identifies the 
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rose as it is represented upon the coins of Rhodes ; 
on another, the name of the people of Thasos : the 
remaining handles he assigns to Cnidians, the name 
of that people being inscribed upon seventeen of the 
number. 

The dissertation, very ingeniously reasoned, shows 
how much uncertainty has prevailed on the subject 
of diotal stamps ; owing, no doubt, in a great measure, 
to the limited range of the examples. Its views epi- 
brace eight separate results, dependent on the main 
hypothesis, that the manubria are specimens of old 
Athenian earthenware ;-their legends and devices 
having reference to masters of potteries, of whom one 
was a Thasian, one a Rhodian, the rest natives of 
Cnidus ; — and that these master-potters were settled, as 
fieroiKoiy in the outer Cerameicus, between the opening 
of the Peloponnesian war and the period of Alexander, 
(431 to 336 B. c.) Such opinions have now their test 
in the handles from Alexandria ; which bear, not 
merely the names of Cnidian and Rhodian magistrates^ 
but also their titles of office. The value, however, of 
the seals represented in the plates of the Munich 
dissertation, leads me to submit, in few words and not 
controversially, my own conceptions of those monu- 
ments. 

The first eighteen are Cnidian. Nos. 10 and 17 
are counterparts of Nos. -315 and 300 from Alex- 
andria. The series procured at Athens contains, in 
all, seventeen Cnidian names. Of these, ApoUonidas, 
Ariston, Euphragoras, Maron, Philombrotidas, Arch- 
agoras, Daedalus (?) , Jason (?) , and Chrysippus, have 
not occurred to me. Among devices, the star belongs 
to Agathinus, rath^ than to Athenseus, as I had con- 
jectured. Maron has the diota, Chrysippus the lion's 
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head. The bee, or fly, much defaced, is found upon 
a small fragment ; and as that emblem is distinct, on 
another Cnidian fragment from Alexandria, it must be 
added to the devices of Cnidian magistrates. Six 
manubria, having circular stamps occupied by bulls' 
heads, ofl^er imperfect legends. Among them, Nos. 
25 and 26 are probably Cnidian; but the rest, and 
especially No. 24, may be from other places. Olbia, 
Panticapaeum, &c., have the bull's head upon their 
money. No. 19, which contidns the title of a ma- 
gistrate, 'A<rj-vvo/j,os, (it is not a proper name,) is 
seemingly from some port on the Euxine, or not very 
remote from that sea; for it closely resembles the 
class of handles found at Olbia. Upon it is a small 
figure of the cantharus, or two-handled cup ; and, 
if that represents a national symbol, it may indicate 
C^lipolis on the Thracian Chersonesus, a city of 
which the coins exhibit the same device, (Mionnet, 
Sup. II. 523.) The interesting seal No. 20 is in- 
scribed in handsome letters ©AZIHN, under which is 
a large cornucopia, and below that the name of a 
magistrate, perhaps in the direct case ♦EIAn[N], the 
space being very restricted. The stamps Nos. 21, 34, 
and 35, are undoubtedly Rhodian ; and the two which 
can be read bear names found at Alexandria. Possibly 
No. 38, and the two countermarks with single letters, 
Nos. 47 and 48, may likewise be Rhodian. Among 
the whole forty-eight seals there are at least twenty- 
three of which the epigraphs are too far obliterated to 
be at all legible in the drawings. 

From the handles discovered by Mr. Stademann, 
facts are deducible which advance us some steps 
further in our knowledge of ancient commerce. It 
appears that the wine of Thasos, which ranked along 
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with the Lesbian and Coan, as inferior only to the 
Chian, was exported to Athens by the chief city of 
that island itself, or at least in diotse which bore the 
names of its people and of their eponymi. It is clear 
that the Rhodians, at one period, supplied Athens 
with the celebrated wines of Asia Minor and of the 
adjacent islands, although the paucity of Rhodian 
manubria suggests the question whether that Asiatic 
trade, purely one of luxury, had any regular footing at 
Athens much sooner than at Rome. From the 
marked difference of palaeography, it is also clear that 
the same supply passed, at a subsequent epoch, into 
the hands of the Cnidians ; an event not assignable^ 
perhaps, to a time greatly anterior to that of the 
Antonines. There is besides, in the epigraph No. 19, 
a very safe indication that Athens received pickled 
fish from the Euxine, or from the straits of the 
Propontis. 

Among the more general consequences of this in- 
quiry, it may finally be noted, — that Rhodian manubria 
have already been detected throughout Sicily, at 
Athens, at Alexandria, and at Xanthus; — Cnidian 
manubria, at Athens and at Alexandria. Again, to the 
list of cities of which the diotal seals have been de- 
scribed in the preceding Memoir, we must add Thasos 
(Thiersch, PI. ii. No. 20); as well as Heraclea Pontica 
and Sinope, on the authority of the following epigraphs 
from handles found at Olbia, and reported in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Grsecarum, No. 2085, a, 6 : 

XABPIA eEOrEITOY 

AZTYNOCMOY] AZTYNO[MOY] 

HPAKAECflTAN]* ZINfinillCN] 

* As the majority of legends, on the money of Heraclea Pontica, 
are in the Doric dialect, so XafipUt, on the manubrium, is the gen. 
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— ^And, SO far as we have yet ascertained, the cities of 
which the people are named at length, or quite un-^ 
mistakably, upon their vase-stamps, are — 



Cnidus, 
Thasos, 
Hierapytna, 



Lysimachia, 

Parium, 

Heraclea Pontica, and 



Sinope. 



Dor. of Xa0piW. The third word stands HPAKAEI in the C. I. G. 
If I is in the original, the word should perhaps be filled up 
'H^HucXeubrov, or -o>i/, because there is frequently a confusion of the 
single vowel and of the diphthong, in these diotal legends ; but they 
do not appear to fiimish any examples of a city being named 
otherwise than ethnically. 
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CATALOGUE OF DIOTAL EPIGRAPHS. 

The engmvers of these epigraphs have occasionally omitted a termination, 
where the seal was not of sufficient latitude to contain the entire name% 
Such examples have heen left in their primitive state; and letters 
[between brackets] are supplied in the following lists, only where an 
abrasion is manifest. 

RHODIAN EPIGRAPHS. 

The circular seals are indicated by the mention of their devices — the 

* Head of Helius/ or the ' Rose.* 

Six names of Rhodian magistrates which have not as yet occurred at 
Alexandria, and also thirty-two varieties of the months, in conjunction 
with particular names, are added to this catalogue from the Sicilian 
writers Castello, Avolio, and Judica. These epigraphs are distinguished 
by initials, — the numbers having reference exclusively to the manubria 
found at Alexandria. 

RHODES. 

1. JEnetor. ERI AINRTOPOZ nANAMOY 

2. JBscbines. CHI AICXINA AAAIOY 

3. Agastophanes, ERI ArAZ[TO]4>ANEYZ AAAIOY 

4. Agathocles. ArAQOKAEYZ 

5. Id. A[P]T[A]MITI ArA©OKAE» 

Id. YAKIN0IOY ArA0OKAEYZ (C.) 

6. Agoranax. AfOPANAKTOZ RANAMOY 

7. Id. ArOPANAKTOZ AAAIOY 

8. Alexander. AAEXANAPOY (Rose.) 

9. Id. AkIAZIAA'' (Rose.) 

10. Id. ArPIANlOY AAEXANAPOY 

11. Id. YO[iqO<l>OM]3»e YOqAMA[Z*]AA in> 

(Rose.) 

12. Alexiadas. ERI AAEZIAAA nANA[MO[Y 

* AprafUTUnt Ayadoickevs, 

3 E and I used indifferently — AXi^vSpov, 
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13. Aleximachus. 


Eni AAEHIMAXOY AAAIOY (Rose.) 1 


14. Id. 


The same epigraph, upon a rectangular seal. ■ 


Id. 


Eni AAEZIMAXOY APTAM(TIOY (C.) ■ 


Id. 


Eni AAEZIMAXOY BAAPOMIOY (C.) ■ 


15. Amyntas. 


AMYNTA ■ 


16. Anaxander. 


Eni ANAZANAPOY [OEi;MO]K)PIOY 1 


17. Id. 


Eni ANAHANiPOY AAAIOY ■ 


IS. Id. 


Eni ANAZANAPOY ArPIANlOY ■ 


19. Id. [YOllGMlMSYOsaHAEAHA [DW3]S3[l'n3JB 




(Rose.) 


20. Anaxibulus. 


Em ANAZIBOYAOY AfPIANlOY 


21. Id. 


En[l] [AN]AZIBOYAOY eEYAAII[IOY] 


22. Id. 


Eni ANAZIBOYAOY A[PTAMITI]OY 




(or A[rPIANI]OY) 


23. Anaximaclms. 


EH- l[EPEil]S ANAHIMAXOY 




APT[AMIT]iOY 


24. Andrias. 


Em ANAPIA BAAPOMIOY 


25. Id. 


Em ANAPIA APTAMI 


2G. Id. 


Em ANAPIA ArPIANlOY 


27. Id. 


Em ANAPIA tnA]NAMOY (Rose.) 


28. Id, 


ER' lEPEiJZ ANA[PIAJ [A]A[AI]OY 




(Rose.) 


29. Andricus. 


ANAPIKOY 


30. Andromachus 


Em ANAPOMAXOY YAKINOIOY 


Andron. 


SOMilqAldA (J.) 


31. Andronicus. 


ANAPONIKOY 


32. Id. 


En- ANAPONEIKOY eE5:[MO]«OPIOY' 




(Head of Helius.) 


33. Id. 


En- ANAPONIK[OY) GEZMO<tOPIOY 

(Rose.) 
Em ANAPONIKOY BAAPOM[IO]Y 


34. Id. 


35. Id. 


En[l] [A]NA[PO]NIKOY YA[KI]NGIOY 


36. Id. 


Em A[N]APO[N]l[KOY] KAP[NEI]OY _ 


37. Antimachus. 


ANTIMAXOY M 


* In the same month the name is written with the simple vowel t and witb V 


"■"^■""■"""^'•"""'jI 
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^r 38. Antipater. 


[Ejni ANTIHATPOY [A]rPI[ANIOYJ 


39. AptEles. 


ARAIAOY 


40. Apbllodonis. 


AnOAAOAflPOY 


41.Ai)hrodisius. 


A^POAmOY 


42. Archembrotua 


Eni APXEMBPOTOY AAAIOY 


43. Id. 


APXEMBPOTOY YA[KINOIOY] 


44. Id. 


Enl A[PX]EMBPO[TOY nA]NAMOY 


45. Archidamus. 


Enl APXIAAMOY [A]r[PI]ANIOY 


Id. 


Eni APXIAAMOY APTAMITIOY (C) 


Id. 


Eni APXIAAIMOY nANAMOY (C) 


46. Archilaidas. 


Eni APXIAAIAA [AA]AIOY (Rose,) 


Id. 


Eni APXIAAIAA ArPIANlOY (A,) 


Id. 


Eni APXIAAIAA APTAMITIOY (C) 


47. Archinus. 


Enr APXINOY ArPIANlOY 


48. Id. 


En- lEPEflX APXINOY ZMINGIOY 


49. Archocrates. 


Em APXOKPATEYZ nANAMOY 


50. Aremachus. 


Em APEMAXOY nANAMOY 


51. Id. 


Em APEMAXOY KAPNEOIY' 


52. Aresarchus. 


APHZAPXOY 


53. Aristacus. 


Em APIXTAKOY BA[A]POMIOY 


54. Aristagoras. 


Em A[PIZ]TArOPA BAAPOMIOY 


55. Aristanax. 


Em APirTANAKTOZ 


56. Id. 


Em A[P]l2:TANAKTOr [ArP]IA[NI]OY 


57. Aristarchus. 


APIITAPXOY 


58. Aristides. 


Em APIZTEIAA 


69. Id. 


[E]ni APIZTEIAA AAAIOY 


60, Id. 


Em APirTEIAA APTAMIT[IO]Y 


61. Id. 


Em [A]PIZTEIAA [YJAKINSIOY 


62. Id. 


Em APIZTEIAA YAKINOIOY (Rose.)' 


63. Id. 


Em API[rT]EIAA BA[APO]MI[OY] 


Id. 


Em APIITEIAA nANAMOY (A.) 


.64. Aristoclea. 


APIXTOKAEYi: (Rose,) 


.65. Aristocrates. 


APIZTOKPAT[EYZ] 


* It seems that the letter 1 has been misplaced in an attempt to remedy its ^ 


Omission from the oa 


ne of the month. fl 


* The onlmary reetangnlar seal, and the circnlat seal with (he rose, in the ^| 


eune month. 


■ 
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OG. Ariatodemus. 

67. Id. 

68. Aristogenes. 

69. Id. 

70. Id. 

71. AristogituB. 

72. Id. 

73. Id. 

74. Aristomachus. 
7i. Id. 

76. Id. 

77. Id. 
Id. 

78. Ariston. 

79. Id. 

80. Id. 

81. Id. 

82. Aristopojius. 

83. Aristratus. 

84. Id. 

85. Id. 

86. Amibius. 

87. Id. 

88. Artimas. 

89. Arylaidas. 

90. Asclepiades. 

91. Astymedes. 

92. Id. 

93. Athanodotus. 

94. Id. 

95. Id. 
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Eni APirroAAMOY aaaioy 

Eni A[PI]E[TO]AAMOY YAKINGIOY 
Eni APIZTOrENEYZ APTAMITIOY 
EHI APIZTOrENEYZ BAAPOMIO[Y] 

[Eni] APirrOPEN [E] YX aaaioy (R(ise.)| 

[EHI APirro]rEi[TO]Y aaaioy 

Eni APIZTOrEITOY £MINeiOY 
Em APIZTOrEITOY YAKINOIOY 
APIZTOMA[X]0[Y] (Head of HeUus.) 
EH' lEPEnl APirrOMAXOY XMINOIOY J 
EHI APIZTOMA[XOY] [YAJKINGIOY 
(Rose.) 

Em APirrOMAxoY hanamoy 

Em APIZTOMAXOY KAPNEIOY (A.) 

APirrnNos: 

[EnjI APIZTHNOE YAKIN[0]l[0Y] 

(Rose.) 
[Em] APIZ[T]ONOZ [A]rPI[ANIOY]« 

En' lEPEnz ApirriiNoi aptamitioy j 
EHI ApirronoAioY' 

Em APirrPATO ZMINOIOZ- (Rose.) 

E[ni] APir[TPAT]OY K[A]PNEIOY 

EHI APIZ[TP]ATOY AAA[IOY] 

EHI APNIBIOY [Y]AKlNOIOY 

[E]ni A[PN]IBIOY AAAIOY 

APTIMA 

Em APYAAIAA.[AA]AIOY (Rose.) 

AlKAAHIAAA 

[EHI] AZTYMHAEYZ YAKIN0IOY 

Em AITYMHAEYr BAA[POMIOY] 

AOANOAOTOY 

EHI AeANOAOTOY AAAIOY 

En' AOANOAOTOY AFPIANIOY (Rose.)! 




' The n is absent from this seal, the O which occupies its place l)eing plain. 
' " The noble greybeard r " a new name ; the reading clear. 
" Quite plain ; the final Y of the name being omitted, and the month written j 
u the nominative case : Z also usurping the place of £. 
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96. Atimes. 

Id. 

97. Autocrates. 

98. Id. 

99. Id. 

100. Id. 

101. Id. 

102. Bromius. 

103. Callianax. 

104. Callicrates. 

105. Id. 

106. Id. 

107. Id. 

108. Id. 

109. Callis. 

1 10. Gallon. 

111. Clearchus. 

112. Id. 

113. Clenostratus. 

114. Id. 

115. Id. 

1 16. Id. 

117. Cleocrates. 



118. Cleonymus. 



[A]TIMOYZ 

Eni AT[l]MOY[Z] RANAMOY AEYTE- 

POY» (Rose.) (C.) 

A[Y]TOKPATEYZ (Rose.) 
En I AYTOKPATEYZ AAAIOY 
En I AYTOKPATEYZ BAAPOMIOY 
Eni AYTOKPATEYZ YAKINO[IOY] 

(Rose.) 
Em AYTOKPATE nEAAPEITNY*" 
BPOMIOY 

[E]ni KAAAIANAKTOZ 
KAAAIKPATE[Y]Z 
Em KAAAIKPATEYZ nANAMOY 
Em KAAAIKPATEYZ YA[KIN0IOY] 
Em KAAAIKPATEYZ ArPIA[NIOY] 
Em KAAAIKPATEYZ AAAIOY (Head of 

Helius.) 
KAAAIOYZ » 
KAAAXINOZ 
Em KAEAPXOY 

Em KAEAPXOY nANA AEYTE" 
Em KAEINOZTPATOY AAAIOY" 
[E]ni KAHNOZTPATOY AA[AIOY] 
E[ni] KAHN[OZT]PATOY YAK[l]NOIOY 
Em KAHNOZTPATOY A[PT]AMITIOY 
Em KAEYKPATEYZ 
Em KAEYKPATEYZ AAAIOY (C.) 
[Em K]AEYKPATE[YZ] APTAMITIOY (C). 
Em KAEHNYMOY Ar[PI]ANIOY 



* The reading of the name, in Castello, is ATEMOY, probably inaccurate ; 
and the epigraph 96 is very plain. 

"* Quite distinct ; the letters lO are omitted for want of room before 
the final Y in the name of the month ; so that it is not UtSaytavuivos. 

'' KAAAIZ, name of magistrate on Rhodian coins. 

" Oavaiun) Sfxrripov. 

" The name is written with the diphthong El and with the long vowel H, 
on seals of even the same month. 
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Cleonymus. 


Eni KAETINYMOY RANAMOY (C.) 


Id. 


Eni KAEilNYMOY AFTAMITIOY (C.) 


119. Clisimbrotidas. SOIMAISIA AAITOSaMIZI3A>l " (Rose.; 


120. Id. 


KAEIZIMBPO 


121. Cotes. 


KOTEYX 


Cratagoras. 


Em KPA[TAr]OPA GEYAACIfflOY (C.) 


122. Cmtidas. 


Eni KPATIAA 


Id. 


Eni KPATIAA YAKINeiOY (C.) 


123. Creon. 


KP60NT0C AIOCOYOY 


124. Damsenetus. 


Eni AAMAINETOY APTAMITIOY 


125. Id. 


En' lEPEni AAMAINETOY nANAMOY" 


126. Damocles. 


Em AAMOKAEYZ KAPNEIOY (Hose.) 


127. Damocrates. 


AAMOKPATEYX 


128. Id. 


AAMOKPATEYZ (Rose.) 


129. Id. 


AAMOKPATCEYZ] (Head of Helius.) 


130. Damophilus. 


AAMO*IAOY (Hose.) 


131. Demetrius. 


AAMATPIOY 


132. Diodes. 


AlOKAEIAr 1 


133. Diodotus. 


AIOAOTOY 


134. Dionysius. 


AIONYCIOC 


135. Diophantus. 


[A]IO*ANTOY 


136. Discus. 


AIZKOY 


137. Dius. 


AIOY 


138. Dorcylidas. 


Em AOPKYAIAA RANAMOY AEYT " 


Id. 


ER' lEPEQZ AOPKYAAIAA 


139. Doras. 


AUPOY 


140. Dracontidas. 


APAKONTIAA 


141. Epipacus. 


rna in3 
linAKorfl 


" Plain i the nan. 


e of the month in the nominative ease. 


's The headitig ol 


' a Rhodian inscription in Boeckh. C. 1. [2525 hi. has 


EH' lEPEIiZ iAMAINETOY. 


"5 There are three 


speciraens; but since AIOKAHZ appears as eponymua 


on Rhodian coins, it 


re may perhaps view AIOKAEIAZ as one of the gram- 


matical affectations of which there are others in the epigraphs. It may be for 




changed Durieally. 


" AttTtpoU. 
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142. EstifCllS? 

(Hestiteus?) 


} Eni EZT[IA10Y] AAA[IOY] 


143. Etteus. 


ETAIOY 


144. Euclitus. 


EYKAEITOY 


145. Eucratidas. 


Eni EYKPATI^ iAAlOY 


146. Id. 


EH- rEPE[n]Z [E]YKPATiaA (Rose.) 


147. Id. 


[ED' lElPEnE [EYKPAJTIAA 


148. Euphranor. 


EY*PANOPOZ (HeaJ of Melius.) 


149. Evanor. 


Eni EYANOPOZ ArPIANlOY 


150. Id. 


EHI e[y:anopoz APTAMITIOY 


151. Goi^as. 


ropriA 


152. Gorgon. 


Eni ropriONOC nANAMOY 


153. Harpacus. 


APCniAKOY AAAIOY " 


154. Harpocrates. 


En'lEPESHAPnOKPLAlTOYYAKINeiC 




(Rose.) 


155. Hecatamus. 


EKAT[A]MOY 


156. Hephffistion. 


H»AIZTIONO 

2 


157. Heracleon. 


[H]PAKAEI[n]NOZ 


Heraditus. 


HPAKAEITOY (A.) 


158. Heragoras. 


Em HPATOPA nANAMOY 


159. Id. 


Em HPAr[0]PA Ar[PIANIOY] 


160. Hesilochus. 


Em HCIAOXO 


161. Hierocles. 


lEPOKAEYI 


162. Hieron. 


lEPloNOC 


163. Id. 


Eni lEPHNOZ APTAMITIOY 


164. Id. 


Em lEPUNOi ArPI[ANIO]Y 


165. Id. 


Em lEPnNOZ AIO[Z0]YOY (Rose.) 


166. Hippocrates. 


innOKPATEYX (Rose.) 


167. Jason. 


IA[J:0]N0I (Head of Hcliua.) 


168. Id. 


lAZONOZ 


169. Imas. 


IMA 


170. Isidorus. 


irii^nPOY 


171. Id. 


IIIAnPOY" 


'B A name of Median origin ; differing from the 'Apncryot of Herod, i. i 


only in the commo 


n change of k for 7. The aame name occurs in ) 


ioBCription upon the 


great Xanthian stele, illustrated by Colonel Leake. 
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H 172. Laphides. 


[Eni A]A»EIAE[Y]Z BAAPOMIOY 


■ 173. Id. 


Eni AA<>EIAEYI IMINeiOl » 


■ 174. Id. 


[Em lEPEnS [A]A»EIAEYE A[AA]IOY 


^P 175. Leontidas. 


Eni AEONTIAA 


■ 176. Id. 


Eni AEONTIAA iA[A]IOY 


^B Linctor. 


Eni AINKTOPOZ (C.) 


■ Id. 


Em AINKTOPOE BAAPOMIOY (C.) 


177. Lysidnij. 


AYIIAN1[0]E 


178. Lysippus. 


[Eni] AYZinnOY [AIPpianioy 


^ 179. Marayaa. 


MAPZYA eEZMOi|>OPI8 


H 180. Id. 


MAPZYA nEAAPEIT" 


H 181. Id. 


MAPZYA AfPIANlOY 


■ 


Eni MAPZYA YAKINOIOY 




(Tliierach, PI, m. No. 34.) 


H 183. Menecles. 


MENEKAEYZ 


H 183. Menecrates. 


MENEKPA[TE]YZ 


H 184. Menestheus. 


nANAMOY MENEZeEllZ 


^m 185. Menestratus. 


[MlENEZmPATOY (Winged Head of Medusa.), 


H 186. Id. 


M EN EZ[TP] ATOY (Dolphin and anchor.) 


■ 187. Menldamua! 


Em [ME]NiaAMOY QEZMOfOPlOY 


■ 


Em M[ENIAA]MOY APTAMITIOY (0.) 


^m 188. Menothemis. 


MENOBEMIOI 


H 189. Metrodorus. 


MATPOAOPOY 


H 190. Midas. 


MIAA 


■ 191. Muasua. 


MOYZAIOY ^m 


■ 192. Nania. 


NANIOZ ' ^^^H 


■ 193.N{caps. 


NIKAriAOZ ^^^H 


^M 194. Nicasagoias. 


Em NIKAZArOPA ^^^B 


■ 195. Id. 


Em NIKAZArOPA ArPIANlOY (Rose.) B 


■ 196. Id. 


Em NIKAZArOPA APTAMITIOY (Roae.)S 


■ 197. Id. 


Em NIKAZArOPA AIOZ0YOY S 


H 19S. Id. 


Em NIKAZArOPA BAAPfOMlOY] ■ 


■ 199. Id. 


Em NIKAZArOPA AAA10Y M 


H 200. Id. 


[Eni] NIKAZArOPA ZMIN0IOY (H. of H.) 


■ 


Em NIKAZArOPA nANAMOY AEYTE- 




POY (C.) ^ 


H » Plain. 1 for Y. 


'^' nfSoyt.Ti'tou. ^1 
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201. Niciaa. 


NIKIA 


202. Nicomachus. 


[E]ni NIKOMAXOY [nA]NA[MOY] 


203. Nicostratus. 


NIKOXTPA" 


204. Nysius. 


NYZIOY 


205. Olympus. 


OAYMnOY 


206. PsBdippus. 


Eni HAiAinnoY yakinoioy 


207. Panchares. 


HArXAPEYZ 


208. Pausaniaa. 


HAYZANIA 


209. Id. 


Eni nAYZANIA nANAMOY 


210. Id. 


Eni nAYZANIA eEZMO<K)PIOY 


211. Id. 


Eni [n]AYZANIA APTAMITIOY 


212. Id. 


Em nAYZANIA YAKINOIOY 


213. Pedapatrus. 


A3n 




AnA 




YOST 


214. Peckiratus. 


E[n]' IEPE[n]Z nEKKIPATOY AAAIOY 


215. Phanias. 


4>ANIA 


216. Philaenius. 


♦lAAINlOY 


Id. 


♦lAAINlOY nANAMOY (C.) 


217. PhUocrates. 


♦lAOKPATEYZ 


218. Philodemus. 


Em ♦lAOAAMOY n[AN]AMOY 


219. PhUostephanu8.<MAOX I EMNOY 


220. Phonidas. 


Em 4>nNIAA 


221. Pisistratus. 


[Em n]EIZIZTPATOY ZMIN0IOY 


222. Id. 


Em nEIZ[l]ZTPATOY APT[AMITIOY] 


Id. 


Em nEIZIZTPATOY AAAIOY (A.) 


Polyeenus. 


nOAYAINOY (A.) 


223. Polyaratus. 


[Em nOAjYAPATOY nANAMOY (Rose.) 


224. Id. 


Em nOAYAPATOY KAPNEIOY 


225. Polycrates. 


€ni nOAYKPAT€YC 


226. Id. 


Em nOAYKPAT[EYZ] KA[PNEIOY] 


227. Protus. 


nPWTOY 


228. Pythodorus. 


Em nYOOAXlPOY AFPIANIOY 


229. Id. 


Em nY0[O]AnpoY yakinoioy 


230. Id, 


Em nYOOAilPOY ZMIN0IOY 


Id. 


Em nYQOAXlPOY APTAMITIOY (C.) 


Id. 


Em nYOOATlPOY AAAIOY (C.) 




'^'^ NtKooT/Tcirov. 
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Pythodorus. 


Eni nveoAUPOY kapneioy (a,) M 


231. Pythogenes. 


Eni HYOOrENEYZ fl 


232. Id. 


Eni HYeOrENEYZ AfPIANlOY H 


233. Id. 


HYOOrENEYZ APTAMITIOY ^1 


234. Id. 


Eni HYOOrENEYZ HANAMOY ■ 


Rhanactus, 


Eni PANAKTO APTAMITIOY (C.) ■ 


Id. 


Eni PANAKTO YAKINOIOY (C.) M 


235. Ehodon. 


POAnNOZ'' ^1 


236. Id. 


poanNOz- ^B 


237. Id. 


zonnaoi ^^^H 


238. Sicanus. 


CMINeiOY CIKANOY- i^^^H 


239. Socrates. 


ZYBTASxnz ^^^^1 


240. Id. 


ZnKPATEYZ ^^^H 


241. Sosicles. 


ZnZIKAYZ» V^^l 


242. Id. 


ZnZIKAEYX ^QH 


243. Id. 


Em ZnilKAEYZ APTAMtlTlOY] 


Id. 


Eni ZnZIKAEYZ YAKIN0IOY (C.) 


244. Id. 


En- iEP[E]nr zjizikaeyz kap[nei]oy 


245. Sosida. 


znzmA 


Sostratus. 


Em ZOXTPATOY (C.)" 


^m 246. Symmachus 


, em CYMMAXOY (Rose.) 


H 247. Id. 


YOXAMMYx ma 


■ 248. Id. 


E[ni] ZYMMAXOY nANAMOY 


■ 


Em ZYMMAXOY APPIANIOY (C.) 


H 249, ThemUon. 


GEMIIIINOZ 


H 250, Theodor. 


OEYAOOPO* 


^H *> So too ■P(A.«X,t, gen. «», occurs among tlie proper oaines of a Rliodiav^ 


^H inscription. (Ros! 


1. Tnscr. Gr. ined. in. 368.) ■ 


■ " TliB diferenc. 


: is in the unusual shape of the handle. 


^H " The national 


epithet by which he had been hest Itnown was seemingly 


^H retained as a name 


by some Sicihan of a Sicanian town, (perhaps Brepanum 


^H or Eryz.) wlro tiad settled at Modes. ^| 


^M ^ Distinct. 


^M 


^H ^ Ttiere is in tlie Alexandrian series a 5ne eircalar seal, perhaps of tl^^| 


^^1 magistrate. It has the head of Helius ; and a lacana in the legend, whit^H 


^m may haYC stood EH' [lEPEHZ X]0£TPATOY YAKINeiOY, J 
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251. Theodor. 

252. Thersander. 

253. Id. 

254. Id. 

255. Thestor. 

256. Tbesmocletus. 

257. Timacrates. 

258. Timagoras. 

259. Id. 

260. Id. 

261. Id. 

262. Id. 

263. Timarchus. 

264. Id. 

265. Timodicus. 

266. Timorrhodus. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

267. Timotheus. 

268. Id. 

269. Id. 

270. Timoxeniis. 

271. Tisagoras. 

272. Id. 



eEYAHPOZ HANAMOY 

En I eEPZANAPOY APTAMITIOY 

En I eEPZANAPOY AAAIOY 

Em eEPZANAP[0]YeEZ[M]0<l>OP[IOY] 

Em eErrop[0]z appianioy 

eEZMOK[AH]TOY 

XY3T[A]q>IAMIT 

Em TElMArOPA" 

E[ni TIIMATOPA nANAMOY 

[En*] lEPEnz miMAroPA 

E** lEPEnCZ] T[l]M[AnOPA nANAMOY 

(Head of HeUus.) *» 
YolAAA ASolAMIT Zn3S3l 'n[3] 
TIMA[PX]OY ArPIANlOY 
TIMAP »• 

Em TIMOAIKOY eEZM[0]<K>PIOY 
Em TIMOYPPOAOY YAKIN0IOY" 
Em TIMOYPPOAOY BAAPOMIOY (C.) 
Em TIMOYPPOAOY nANAMOY (A.) 
Em TIMOYPPOAOY APTAMITIOY (A.) 
En' lEPEnZ TIMOYP[POAOY] 

Ar[PI]AN[IOY] (A.)»« 
En' I [EPEflZ T] I MOPPOAOY (C.) ^ 
Em TIM[O]0EOY YAKINeiOY (Rose.) 
Em TIMO0EOY APTAMITIOY 
Em TIMOeHOY AAAIOY 
TIMOZENOY (Rose.) 
Em TIZA[r]OPA APTAMITIOY 
Em TIZArOPA AAAIOY 



^ El and I indifierently. 

*> The only example of E^'. 

B" This handle, if Rhodian, is of peculiar shape. 

" Tiiiaopot, contr. Ti/iZpos 'p6dov ; he who honours, or defends, or avenges 
Rhodes ? 

"^ Avolio's readings of the name are inaccurate ; but the corrections are 
obvious. He has g^ven the title of office as a proper name. 

^ A lacuna, in this imperfect epigraph, admits the addition here made. 
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273. TisBgom. EHI TEIZA[r]OPA ArPIA[NIO]Y» 

2?4. Id. En' lEPEnZ TElZArOPA 

275. Tisamenus. YOITIMATSA YoMBMAZlaT in3 

(Head of Helius.) 

27e. Id, Em TEIZAMENOY APTA[MITIO]Y 

277. Id. Eni TEIZAMENOY Ar[PIAN]IOY 

278. Xeno. ZENANOZ AAAIOY (Rose.) 

279. Xcnophantus. ERI HENO»ANTOY 
Id. E[ni] HENOr^AlNTOY A[PT]AMITIOY 

281. Xenophon. ERI EEN<»I2NTOZ 

Id. ERI IENO*IlNTOZ APTAMITJOY 

283. Zeno. ZHNnN[OZ] (Rose.) 

284. Id. HANAMOY IHNHNOZ 



" El and 1 indiffereotly. 
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CRETE. 



326. Hierapytna. mZOZ lAPAHYTNl 



327. Polyrhenium. 



(obliterated.) 



328. Gortyna. 



329. Cydonia. 





'lapasnrrpiav. 



no.€.K. 



AY. ro. 



AY.K. 



CYPRUS ? 



330. Salamis ? 



5AL 



CHIOS. 



331. Chios. 




332. Apfimea. 



SYRIA. 




An.€. 



333. CephaloR. 

334. Archias. 

335. Oorgias. 

336. Damas. 



CORINTH. 

[:^]OMwAA*3>| 
ARCI^IA 

CORCICA] 
DAMAS 
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337. Rumas. 

338. Caninius. 

339. ViseUius. 

340. M. Exonius. 



341. Lysimachia. 

342. Cyzicas ? 

343. Parium. 



RVMAS 

CANINI 

VISBLLI 

THE PROPONTIS. 




|€YKY1 



P'\E\El'P»\ 



€Y.KY. 

P . VELLEI . PARI. 



EPIGRAPHS OF UNCERTAIN ORIGIN. 

(POSSIBLT RHODIAN.) 

344. Demosthenes. Ell I AAMOZOE 

345. Encanor. E]YKANoPoZ 



346. Hievoteks. 

347. Icestus. 

348. Melanthius. 

349. Demarchus. 

350. Andras. 

351. Adeeus. 

352. Castor. 

353. Psapho. 

354. Xophilus. 



l£POTEAEYZ 
IKEZTOY 

3Oi0t1AAaM 
AAMAPXOY 

ASAMA 

AAAIOY 

[2]OqOTZA>l 

SCHWAOC 



l.i ' 11 ^Ht l .lL l i- ' l 



^ The ^ is of archaic form, such as may be seen on the coins of Selinus in 
Sicily, and of Scepsis in the Troad ; but hardly on any others. 



NOTB BT COLONEL LEAKS. 

The series of 354 manubria catalogued in the preceding Paper having been placed by Mr. 
Stoddart at my disposal, I have presented them to the British Museum. With reference to 
the Cnidian manubria found at Athens (vide p. 107),i I may add that in a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Finlay, dated Athens, 19th June, 1848, he mentions, that in consequence 
of a communication from me, he had been searching for manubria, and had found two with 
the RhQdiaii.flower upou.them» and one with the epigraph KNIAION. — W. M. L. 



II.— ON THE PORTION OF THE TURIN BOOK OF 
KINGS WHICH CORRESPONDS TO THE SIXTH 
DYNASTY OF MANETHO. 

BY DR. E. HINCK8. 

(Read March 12th, 1846.) 

As the attention of the Royal Society of Literature 
has been frequently directed to the Turin Book of 
Kings, — and as the arrangement of its fragments in 
their proper order, so as to admit of its being com- 
pared with the lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes, is 
obviously of considerable importance, — I trust that the 
present Paper, in which this object is effected so far 
as respects a very remarkable period, wiU be favour- 
ably received by the Society, though it comes from 
a stranger. 

The mode of combining the different fragments, so 
as to exhibit what remains of this d)masty in con- 
nection, appears to me so very obvious, that I am 
surprised at its not having occurred to others. At- 
tachment to a particular theory may, however, have 
shut their eyes against a fact which would not har- 
monize with it. 

There is in Egyptian history a very remarkable 
concurrence of reigns; one that is so exceedingly 
improbable in itself, that its occurring twice cannot 
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be thought of for a moment. In the list of kings 
attributed to Eratosthenes, we find — '* 20th, Apappus, 
who reigned one hundred years all to one hour.'^ It 
is natural to correct this to "all to one Horus, or 
season," so that the reign would be ninety-nine years 
and eight months. "21st, Echescosocaras, who reigned 
one year; 22nd, Nitocris, a queen, who reigned six 
years." In the sixth dynasty of Manetho we have — 
" 4th, Phiops, who began to reign when six years old, 
and reigned till one hundred years ; 5th, Menthesuphis, 
who reigned one year; 6th, Nitocris, a queen, who 
reigned twelve years.'^ It has been frequently argued, 
and with reason, that the two lists of Manetho and 
Eratosthenes must coincide at this point, as well as at 
the commencement; that the same three sovereigns 
must be intended by both of them ; and that the 
apparent discrepancy between them as to the sove- 
reigns who precede and follow these three, however it 
may be accounted for, cannot be admitted as evidence 
that there were two queens Nitocris, and two kings 
who reigned near a hundred years, each followed by 
one who reigned but a single year. 

Now I only ask that this principle shall be applied 
to the papyrus. If I find there a queen Nitocris, and 
before her a king with a reign of near a hundred years,, 
followed by another who reigned only one year, I 
claim that these shall be admitted to be the sovereigns 
whom Manetho places in his sixth dynasty ; and this 
notwithstanding any difficulty or impossibility which 
may exist in the harmonizing of the preceding and 
following kings with those in the list of Manetho. It 
is, surely, infinitely more probable that either the 
Turin papyrus is a false record, or the list of Manetho 
a corrupted one, and that attributed to Eratosthenes a 
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forgery, than that the papyrus should have truly 
recorded two such combinations of sovereigns ; one in 
the place which I shall quote, and the other in some 
lost portion of it, where Nitocris was the last sove- 
reign in a dynasty, and where the kings who preceded 
the one with the long reign corresponded with those 
mentioned by Manetho in his sixth dynasty. 

I proceed to describe the part of the papyrus in 
which I find these reigns. 

In the column which Dr. Lepsius numbers vi, (in 
the fourth Plate of his Monuments), there is a frag- 
ment numbered 59, which contains six lines, at the 
end of each of which is the word " king," or a portion 
of it ; the fragment extending so far above the first 
line as to render it certain that this was at the top 
of a column. Under this is placed a fragment num- 
bered 6 1 , which evidently belongs to the same column ; 
but it does not immediately appear what interval 
originally existed between the two fragments. Dr. 
Lepsius has left the space of a single line between 
them, and has filled this up with a small fragment, 
No. 60, containing a portion of the word " king." 
Now I have first to observe that the real interval 
must have exceeded this, as the following considera- 
tions will show. The first Une of the lower fragment, 
No. Gl, instead of containing, like the former lines, 
at its end, the beginning of the word " king," has 
"making up 18 kings." The figure of 8 is not 
complete ; but the portion of it which remains can 
belong to no other figure. Now at the bottom of the 
preceding column (numbered v.) there are nine names 
of kings, or portions thereof, after the red mark which 
distinguishes the lines of summation interposed be- 
tween the dynasties. From this we may infer that 
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the following column contained nine more names of 
kings, and consequently that the first line in the frag- 
ment No. 61, which contains the sum, was the tenth 
line of the column. There were, thus, three inter- 
vening lines between the 59th and 61st fragments. 

This being premised, I observe next that these two 
fragments contain not only the commencements of the 
lines in column vi., but the terminations of the lines 
in column v.; in which the number of years, and 
sometimes months and days also, that the kings of 
that column reigned, are mentioned. The majority of 
these are imperfect, but a few are fully preserved ; and 
one that is only partially so has enough remaining 
to establish a point of the greatest importance. I 
allude to the fifth line, in which the length of the 
reign is stated to be "years 90." A unit doubtless 
followed ; but the portion of the papyrus which it 
occupied has been eaten away. The length of the 
next reign (Hne 6) is preserved entire, "year one, 
month one." Here, then, we have a reign approx- 
imating in length to one hundred years, followed by 
one of a single year ; and we must in reason suppose 
that these were the two kings who, according to the 
Greek lists, preceded Queen Nitocris. Some other 
numbers are given perfectly. The third king in the 
list is said to have reigned twenty years; — the first 
reign in fragment No. 61, answering, as I have already 
shown, to the tenth in the column, was two years, 
a month, and a day ; — the twelfth was precisely the 
same ; — the thirteenth was a year and eight days ; and 
this is followed by one hundred and eighty-one years, 
evidently intended as the sum of the dynasty. 

Here, then, we have a dynasty of thirteen reigns 
and one hundred and eighty-one years, where Manetho 
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has one of six reigns and two hundred and three 
years; and where Eratosthenes, as interpreted by 
ChevaUer Bunsen, has only three reigns and one 
hundred and seven years. The difference is a very 
great one ; and with respect to Manetho I may add 
the important particular, that of the seven additional 
reigns mentioned in the papyrus, six follow that of 
Queen Nitocris, whom he places at the end of the 
dynasty. This may perhaps be accounted for by 
supposing that the reigns of all these kings were very 
short, and that the twelve years which he ascribes to 
Nitocris include these six reigns, as w^ell as her own ; 
but the harmonizing of the reigns which preceded the 
long one with those given by Manetho, seems to me 
absolutely impossible ; especially if we may read the 
remains of the figures expressing the fourth reign 
** 44 years," which is the natural, though perhaps 
not the only way of completing them. As to the 
figure wanting in the long reign, I remark that it 
could not have been a ** nine," for the tail of that 
figure would have extended to a portion of the papyrus 
which remains ; neither was it followed by any number 
of months. I think it probable, therefore, that we 
should supply a "four;" supposing that the authority 
followed in the papyrus stated this king to have 
reigned from six years old to one hundred years old, 
whereas Manetho or his extractors supposed him to 
have reigned for one hundred years complete. 

The number of years attached to the several reigns 
being thus recovered, as far as may be, from the 
59th and 61st fragments in the column marked vi., 
it remains to seek for the names in column v. The 
first fragment available is that numbered 43. It 
contains the names of four sovereigns, commencing 
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with Nitokrit, the name being spelt nearly in the 
same manner as that of the well-known queen in the 
twenty-sixth dynasty. There can be no hesitation, then, 
I think, in placing this fragment so as that this name 
should occupy the seventh line in the column. If 
this be done, however, we must discard from this 
column the fragment numbered 41, which contains 
portions of six names of kings : it evidently does not 
join No. 43, nor can it contain, from the forms of 
the two fragments, the name next above Nitokrit: 
it has, therefore, one name more than there is room 
for in the column. There is nothing connected with 
this fragment. No. 41, which leads us to place it in 
this column rather than elsewhere. The small frag- 
ment, No. 42, may belong to this column or not ; I 
rather think, however, that it should accompany 
No. 41 to some other place. I have not been able to 
discover any other fragments which can be proved to 
belong to this dynasty, though others may do so for 
any thing that appears to the contrary; as the 19th 
fragment, for instance, which contains the name of 
King Sont. The names, however, of the third, fourth, 
and fifth kings of the dynasty may be restored with 
a high degree of probability from the monuments. 
Most persons will, I believe, admit that the sovereign 
who reigned ninety-four years was Merira Pepi. Now 
this king styled himself *'the third Hawk of Gold," 
from which it is a fair inference, that the kings who 
are styled *' the second Hawk of Gold " (viz. Merenr^) 
and *' the Hawk of Gold " without qualification (viz. 
Senevru), were his predecessors, and the fourth and 
third kings of the dynasty. With respect to the three 
kings who follow Nitocris, the first is Neverker ; and 
as there were many kings who bore this pra^nomen, the 
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name is added for distinction. Only part of it, how- 
ever, remains, and I cannot decipher it. The names 
of the other two kings have not, I believe, been found 
on the monuments. The last, if complete, signifies 
"a calf;" and reminds us of An, "the fish," and 
Sont, "the goose." 1 give at the end of the Paper 
a restoration of the dynasty, as far as it can be ac- 
complished. 

To reconcile this list with either of those given by 
Eratosthenes and Mauetho, is, I readily acknowledge, 
beyond my ability. Perhaps, however, those who 
think they can reconcile these comparatively recent 
authorities with each other, may find means to re- 
concile them also with this more ancient one. 

I must now say a few words as to the kings who 
are made to precede and follow this dynasty in the' 
Turin papyrus. It begins, as we have seen, at the 
top of the column marked v. Now, at the bottom of 
the column preceding this, marked iv., we have three 
kings' names at the close of a dynasty, which, as 
Chevalier Bunsen has pointed out, correspond pretty 
well to the tliree kings at the close of the fifth dynasty 
of Manetho. They are Men-ker-Har, Tat, and Ounas ; 
Manetho's being Mencheres, Tancheres, and Ounos. 
The numbers of years in their reigns, however, by no 
means agree. They are in the papyrus 8, 28, and 30 
(clearly without an additional figure), and in Manetho 
9, 44, and 33. In Manetho, too, the fifth dynasty 
contains only nine reigns; while the fifth dynasty 
of the papyrus {as we must call it, both from its pre- 
ceding the sixth, and from its containing the above 
three names, corresponding to those which occupy the 
same position in Manetho's list) has at least twenty- 
one names of kings ; for there are so many in this 
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column. In the line containing the sum, the number 
of kings begins with a 60. This, however, was pro- 
bably the number from Menes. 

The dynasty following the sixth in the papyrus 
contains eighteen reigns. To what dynasty of Manetho 
can this be made to correspond ? To none, certainly, 
of those which intervene between the sixth and the 
twelfth. After these eighteen, we have a series of six 
kings, the fifth of whom is the twenty-sixth in the 
Kamak table, and the second at the Memnonium. 
Chevalier Bunsen supposed him to be the " Chuther " 
of the list of Eratosthenes, as we have it now ; but he 
considers ** Chuther" to be a corruption of ** Men- 
tuphis.'' However this may be, his successor in the 
papyrus is clearly not the twenty-seventh king in the 
Kamak table. From the end of this series Dr. 
Lepsius passes at once to the twelfth dynasty; but 
I suspect he has omitted a column between those 
numbered vi. and vii., or perhaps transposed it to 
" the middle kingdom." Even so, however, it is quite 
obvious that the five dynasties which Manetho places 
between the sixth and the twelfth are not all enu- 
merated in the papyrus. Two, if not three, of them 
must be omitted. 

My object in making this statement is not to 
maintain any chronological theory, but to elicit the 
truth. Extracts from the papyrus have been adduced, 
which appeared to harmonize with Manetho. I have 
thought it desirable that a comparison of the papyrus 
with the Greek Usts should be made at greater length, 
so that it might clearly appear how far they were con- 
sistent. The result of the comparison appears to be 
this. The papyrus contains a much greater number 
of kings than the list of Manetho does, and it diflfers 
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from the latter, to a great extent, in the lengths of the 
reigns ascribed to the kings. In order to make the 
two lists agree, we must suppose that either Manetho 
himself, or those who made the extracts from his 
work, which alone we now possess, omitted a great 
number of short reigns of two years and under, dis- 
tributing the sum of these reigns among the kings 
whose names they retained ; and we must suppose 
further, that the list, thus intentionally falsified by the 
omission of short reigns, has been again corrupted, 
in the numbers as well as in the names, by the 
mistakes of copyists ; in other words, we must suppose 
that the list of Manetho, as it now stands, is in so 
corrupt a state, that no dependence whatever can 
be placed on it, — though there are indications, here 
and there, of the true reading of the list from which 
it was originally taken. Such, I conceive, must be 
the view of the subject taken by any person who 
believes the papyrus to contain an authentic record. 
He may regard Manetho^s dynasties as a corruption of 
this record, sometimes, but rarely, preserving its true 
reading; but I cannot conceive that such a person 
can believe even thus far in the list attributed to 
Eratosthenes. He must believe it to be the clumsy 
fabrication of some ignorant person; it is, as it ap- 
pears to me, utterly irreconcilable with the papyrus. 
Those, then, who are disposed to regard it as genuine, 
and as possessing authority, have, in my opinion, no 
other alternative than to reject the authority of the 
papyrus altogether. They must not at the same time 
uphold two contradictory writings as trustworthy 
documents. 

Edward Hincks. 

KiUyleagh, 7th March, 1846. 
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SIXTH DYNABTTy A8 IT APPEARS IN THE TURIN PAPYRUS. 

N. B. Where a line is drawn across, or a word or words bracketed, 
the papyrus is mutilated or illegible. In the latter ease the words 
are supplied bj inference from other statements, as explained in 
the Paper. 

T. M. D. 

I. ■ 6 21 



II. 



III. 




| (Srg ) 



VII. r^^iT) Nitokrit 



mD 




IX. ifl^irl) NeTcres 



X. 



Ksa) 

Kgy) 



Senevra ] 20 



IV.C^^I^/f) Merenra ] 44 0' 

VI. 1 1 



Vni. YlUh Y?] Neyerker ? » 



... At ? 211 



XL 1 3 



XII. 2 1 1 



XIII. 1 8 



The sum 181 



P.S. Mr. CuUimore has directed my attention to 

' Number not quite certain. 

^ Second name incomplete and undeciphered. 
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an interesting and important fact, connected with the 
foregoing Paper. In a list of the Egyptian dynasties, 
in barbarous Latin, published by Scaliger, and derived 
from Castor, or, as Mr. Cullimore thinks, from Apion 
Grammaticus, the fifth dynasty is said to have con- 
tained twenty-one reigns, the very number which is 
found in the papyrus ; and to have lasted two hundred 
and fifty-eight years, giving a like low average length 
of each reign to what the papyrus gives us for the 
following dynasty. The great number of short reigns 
which appear in all parts of the papyrus accounts 
in a satisfactory manner for these low averages. — e. h. 



III.— ON THE PORTION OF THE TURIN BOOK OF 
KINGS WHICH FOLLOWS THAT CORRESPONDING 
TO THE TWELFTH DYNASTY OF MANETHO.^ 

BY DR. E. HINCKS. 

(Read May 28th, 1846.) 

In a Paper which was read before the Royal Society 
of Literature on the 12th of March, I showed what 
statements were contained in the celebrated royal 
papyrus at Turin, respecting the so-called sixth 
dynasty. As a proper sequel to this, I am now going 
to lay before the Society some observations respect- 
ing the statements which it makes concerning the 
dynasties that follow the twelfth. I must begin with 
remarking that there will be a material difference in 
my modes of treating the subject in these two Papers. 
In the former one, I adopted in the main the arrange- 
ment of the fragments made by Dr. Lepsius, as being 
in that part substantially correct ; but it will be my 
chief business in the present Paper to show that his 
arrangement of those subsequent to the 12th dynasty 
is, as to the most important points, erroneous ; 
and, from the nature of the subject, the validity of 
my arguments can only be estimated by those who 
have the fac-simile of the papyrus before them, and 
who will follow me with the compass and scale. I 

^ The reader is requested to refer to Plates IIL to VII. in the 
• Auswahl der Wichtigsten Urkunden des Aegyptischen Alterthums 
von Dr. R. Lepsius, Leipz. 1842.' 
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will here state, once for all, that I do not impute 
bad faith to Dr. Lepsins, though I consider his 
method of proceeding a very uncritical one. It was 
evidently his object to arrange the fragments so as 
to produce the greatest possible degree of conformity 
between the papyrus and the tablet of Kamak. 
Believing both of these to be authentic records, he 
believed that they must needs harmonize with each 
other ; and he arranged the parts of the papyrus with 
a view to obtain this harmony. It would, however, 
have been a far more critical course to have sought 
for data J in the papyrus itself ^ by which its fragments 
might be arranged in their proper order; and, when 
this was done, to have compared the two documents 
with one another, with a view to ascertain if they 
agreed or differed as to the order of the kings whose 
names were found in both. This is the course which 
I mean to pursue in the present Paper. I will first 
show, from evidence furnished by the papyrus itself, 
that the arrangement of the fragments adopted by 
Dr. Lepsius in his fifth Plate is an impossible one. 
I will point out the correction necessary to be made, 
and I will show that, by making it, the apparent 
agreement between these two documents, which now 
exists, will be destroyed ; so that one of the two, at 
least, must be rejected as unworthy of credit. 

In seeking for data in the papyrus itself, by which 
the order of its fragments may be determined, I was 
naturally led to inquire whether the length of a 
column of the writing could be discovered. If it 
could, as the columns in papyri are always nearly 
of the same length, a limit would be furnished, which 
must not be exceeded by any proposed combination 
of fragments in a column. Now this length is 
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actually given in the column containing the sixth 
dynasty. The 59th fragment is at the top of this 
column, containing parts of those numbered v. and vi., 
and it extends below its 6th hne. The 43rd fragment 
contains portions of the four lines following the 6th ; 
the 61st contains the conclusions of the last of these 
lines and of the six following, that is, of the 10th 
to the 1 6th lines of the column ; and the 46th, 47th, 
and 48th, which are connected, contain the com- 
mencements of the last ten lines of the column. 
The first of these is the sixth line in the 61st frag- 
ment; for both of these contain the heading of the 
dynasty which follows the sixth. That the first line 
in fragment 46 contains this, appears from the red 
ink used at its commencement; and that the sixth 
line in fragment 61 contains it also, appears from 
the summation of the sixth dynasty being given in 
the fifth line of this fragment. At the end of this 
dynasty, and at the end of the twelfth, there appear 
very clearly to be two lines, distinguished by com- 
mencing with red ink, interposed between the kings 
of one dynasty and those of the next; — the first 
containing the summation of the reigns and years 
of the former dynasty; and the second containing 
a heading to the latter. Now the 6th Une of the 
61st fragment is the 15th line of the column, and 
as this is followed by nine hues in fragments 46, 47, 
and 48, the last line in the column is the 24th; 
and the writing in the column appears, from actual 
measurement, to have extended over 12*7 inches. 
The column numbered iv. contains, in like manner, 
a series of connected fragments extending over 22 
lines, which occupy 12 2 inches. The last of these 
lines contains the sum of the reigns and years in 
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the dynasty preceding the sixth ; and, as the sixth 
dynasty commences at the top of the following 
column, there is just one line wanting in this fourth 
column, containing the heading of the sixth dynasty. 
This would occupy about half an inch. The length 
of this column would thus be 12*7 inches, the same 
as that of the following ; but it contained only 23 lines, 
in place of 24. With respect to these two coluums, 
I adopt the arrangement of the fragments made by 
Dr. Lepsius, as unquestionably right. It appears to 
me, however, quite evident that the fragments num- 
bered 41 and 44, wherever else they belong to, have 
been improperly placed in their present positions. 
As to the part of the coluum, numbered vi., which 
is connected with the preceding column, namely, 
the fragments numbered 59-03, there can, of course, 
be no question; but I am now going to show that 
with respect to the fragments numbered C4-G7, 
containing the beginning of the twelfth dynasty, and 
with respect to the columns numbered vii., viii., 
and IX., the arrangement proposed by Dr. Lepsius is 
altogether erroneous. 

The column which follows that containing the 
twelfth dynasty contains to the end of the fJ3rd 
fragment 10*7 inches, breaking off in the middle 
of the 18th line. It contains nine kings of the 
dynasty following the sixth, the summation of the 
eighteen reigns of that dynasty, the heading of the 
next dynasty, and ends in the line containing the 
seventh king of this dynasty. This is parallel to 
the fifth line from the top of the 46th fragment ; 
and it is impossible that more than five additional 
names could be contained in the column. Yet 
Dr. Lepsius has appended to this the portion of the 
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papjn^us containing the commencement of the twelfth 
dynasty; namely, seven lines, occupying 42 inches. 
It is quite impossible that these lines should belong 
to the same column as that which I have just de- 
scribed. They must be the conclusion of some other 
column; and I can see no reason for supposing that 
they were the conclusion of that which next followed 
the one in which they are now improperly placed. For 
ought that appears to the contrary, one or two entire 
columns may have intervened. We have ample room, 
then, in this place, for the fragments in Dr. Lcpsius's 
columns viii. and ix., which I will show to be im- 
properly placed there. 

The upper part of Dr. Lepsius's fifth Plate contains 
the commencements of three adjoining columns. 
Respecting their order and connection, there can be 
no doubt. I would only observe that the small 
fragment No. 73, which Dr. Lepsius has interposed 
between two portions of the first of the three columns, 
must be removed about a quarter of an inch to the 
left ; and, m order to make room for it, the fragment 
No. 74 must be taken away. Unless this change 
in the position of No. 73 be made, there will not 
be room for the characters corresponding to the eye 
and the owl, which, according to the analogy of many 
similar lines, must have preceded the word signifying 
* reigning,' which begins the 73rd fragment. "He 
passed in reigning, one year, three months, and 
twenty-four days." 

Of the three commencements of columns which 
occur in this Plate, the first contains thirteen lines, 
occupying 6*8 inches. The two first of these lines 
contain the names of the two last reigns of the twelfth 
dynasty; the third contains the summation of the 
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reigna, and of the years, moDths, and days, that they 
occupied ; the fourth, the title or heading of the next 
dynasty ; and then follow nine Unes with names of 
kings. The second column contains eight names of 
kings, occupying 42 inches, in its upper portion ; 
and the third contains portions of eleven lines, ex- 
tending over 5^ inches in continuity ; but a fragment, 
No, 98, evidently belonging to this column, and con- 
taining portions of some of the last lines in the 
preceding one, carries the connection to the fourteenth 
line at least, seven inches from the top. This is 
according to Dr. Lepsius's arrangement ; but I rather 
think — indeed I have no doubt — that he has placed 
the 98th fragment too high, and that the last line is 
either the fifteenth or sixteenth in the column. 

I now come to consider the fragments which 
Dr. Lepeius has arranged in the lower part of this 
Plate. The principal of these is compounded of thoBe 
numbered 76-79, which are evidently connected. I 
must observe, however, that Dr. Lepsius has made 
the lateral interval between No. 76 and the others 
too great by about '4 inch, as appears from the 
consideration of several words, which begin in No. 
76 and conclude in No. 77. Now the great error 
with which I charge Dr. Lepsius is, that in order 
to bring the papyrus to harmonize with the Kamak 
tablet, he has placed this combination of fragments 
at the foot of the first column in Plate V., instead 
of at the foot of the second column. The proof of 
this dislocation which I offer is, that if this compound 
fragment be placed in the first column, that column 
will considerably exceed the standard length. The 
compound fragment contains fourteen lines, extend- 
ing over 7"5 inches. If this could be immediately 
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connected with the portion of the first cohiinn, under 
which it is now placed, we should have 27 lines and 
14'3 inches, in addition to the interval between the 
bottom of the thirteenth line and the top of the 
fourteenth, which would be about '2 in. The papyrus 
itself, however, furnishes evidence that this would 
not suffice. Over the first line in the 77th fragment 
there is a projecting blank space, and under the last 
line in the upper part of the column is another. 
Dr. Lepsius, by that lateral displacement of the 77th 
fragment, to which I have adverted, has prevented 
these projections from interposing ; but when the 
correction which I have pointed out is made, one 
would lie just over the other. The sum of these 
two projections exceeds '4 inch ; and, as this is too 
great for the interval between two adjacent lines, 
it would follow, that if these fragments belonged to 
the same column, at least one line must intervene 
between them. This would give, at the very least, 
28 lines in the column, occupying 15 inches; being 
2*3 inches and four or five lines above the standard. 
This is the minimum length of the column, as in- 
ferred from the papyrus itself. In arguing, however, 
with those who would advocate the correctness of its 
present position, on account of its thus harmonizing 
with the Karnak tablet, 1 have a right to inquire 
whether any other condition as to the length of the 
column is imposed on us by the assumed necessity 
of maintaining this harmony. I find that there is. 
Chev'. Bunsen says (vol. iii. p. 41) that " at least two 
names " must be added to the end of the compound 
fragment ; which names intervene in the Karnak list 
between the last name in the compound fragment 
and the name at the top of the following column. 

VOL. III. T 
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We have thus 30 lines, altogether^ in the column, and 
16 inches, in place of the 23 or 24 lines, and the 
12*7 inches, which are found in other columns of 
known length. This is, I may safely say, an inad- 
missible h3rpothesis. The compound fragment must, 
therefore, be transferred to the second column, where 
it will just fit in. If we suppose its top Une to be 
the ninth of the column, or that which next follows 
the upper portion, the last line will be the 22nd, and 
the length will be about 12 inches to the bottom of 
this line. The column must have contained one line 
more than this, and that line may have either in- 
tervened between the two fragments, or followed the 
lower one. I will adopt the former supposition as 
the more probable. I may here mention that an 
argument has been founded on the resemblance be- 
tween the royal names in the large compound fragment 
and those in the second column of Plate V., in favour 
of its immediately preceding the latter. This argu- 
ment is not of a conclusive nature, and should not 
be admitted to weigh against the positive argument 
drawn from the length of the column of writing; 
and yet it has some force, apparently, as the re- 
semblance between the prsenomens is certainly very 
great. The connection between the fragments which 
contain these similar names is, however, just as well 
preserved by placing the compound fragment, as I do, 
immediately after the names at the top of the middle 
column, as by placing them, with Dr. Lepsius, before 
them. 

On grounds similar to those on which I remove the 
combination of fragments 76-79 from the bottom of 
the first column in Plate V., I remove the fragment 
numbered 101, and those in connection with it, from 
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the bottom of the third column. This contains twelve 
lines and a portion of a thirteenth ; and if it were 
even assumed that it immediately joined No. 98, which, 
from the appearance of the two fragments, is scarcely 
admissible, it would make the number of lines in the 
column at least 27 ; or rather, at least 28, since the 
figure of 8 at the top of No. 98 does not correspond 
with the 7th line in No. 81, of which it is made to 
be a continuation, but must be a part of the 8th line 
in the column, or possibly of the 9th. The length 
of the column would also be in the same proportion 
excessive. 

I am not prepared to say where No. 101 should 
be placed ; but I think it probable that it, together 
with a number of fragments in the following Plate, 
should be placed in some of the columns preceding the 
twelfth dynasty, which Dr. Lepsius has suppressed. 
The restoration of these fragments to their proper 
order is a work which can only be effected at the 
Turin Museum, if indeed it can be effected even 
there ; but I regard it as quite certain that their 
present order is incorrect; and that, in particular, 
the separation of the beginning of the twelfth dynasty 
from the column with which it is now connected, 
and the transfer of the great compound fragment 
from the first to the second column of Plate V., are 
imperatively required. 

I have now to compare the order in which the 
names which are common to the papyrus and to the 
Kamak tablet are found in these two places. Fortu- 
nately, all these names occur in the parts of the 
papyrus which have had their relative positions satis- 
factorily determined. I will number the Karnak 
names on the right hand of the tablet from 1 to 30, 
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as Chevalier BuQsen ha8 done, which amounts to the 
same thing as deducting 31 from each of Dr. Lepsius's 
numbers ; and I will number the names in the papyrus 
from the close of the twelfth dynasty. The first 
name in the papyrus is the 20th at Karnak. Chev'. 
Bunsen, indeed, reads it differently, supposing the 
first character to be an arm holding a cone,—i. e. ti, 
' giver,' in place of an arm holding a whip,-^i. e. khu, 
' director ; ' but the hieratic character for the former 
is never made as here, nor indeed would ' giver of 
Egypt' be a likely title for a Pharaoh to assume. 
The following name is said by Chev'. Bunsen to be 
the first Karnak name ; but, as only one character 
of that name remains, it would be more correct to 
say, that it cannot be proved that it is not the same 
with it. 

Tlie three following names do not occur among 
the preserved names on the right-hand side of the 
Karnak tablet ; and the second Karnak name certainly 
does not occur in this part of the papyrus. The 
sixth in the papyrus is the third at Karnak. The 
three next do not occur among the Karnak names ; 
and there followed at least nine names of kings which 
are lost. Eleven lines of the papyrus are wanting, 
but it is probable that two of these contained the 
summation of a dynasty, and the heading of another. 

The first name in the next column of the papyrus, 
which I will call the 19th, though it was possibly the 
21st, is the 10th at Karnak. The name is mutilated; 
but according to Dr. Lepsius, though not according 
to Mr. Burton, there is enough left to identify it. 

The six following names in the papyrus are dis- 
tinctly legible ; and nothing like any of them occurs 
at Karnak among the names preceding or following 
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the 10th. The third of them, however, the 22nd 
of the series, occupies the 2 1st place in the tablet. 

The next name, the 26th, is imperfect. ChevaUer 
Bunsen is disposed to identify it with the 14th at 
Kamak; but this is not certain, nor do I think it 
probable. The 27th name is wanting; the five next 
are all distinctly legible, and are not in the Karnak 
list. The next name, the 33rd, though somewhat 
mutilated, is so far preserved as to make it certain 
that it is the 4th at Karnak, with which Chevalier 
Bunsen also identifies it. 

The 34th and 37th names in the papyrus certainly 
do not correspond with any Karnak names ; the 35th 
and 36th are so much mutilated that it cannot be 
said whether they do or not. The 38th is partly 
defaced. Chevalier Bunsen thinks it may be the 5th 
name at Karnak, which is wholly defaced. The 39th 
name is only partially preserved, and may or may 
not be the same as the 6th at Karnak. The 40th 
is certainly not among the Karnak names, but the 
41st is certainly the 7th name at Karnak. 

It appears, then, that six names occur in the papyrus 
which occur also at the right-hand side of the Karnak 
tablet. Their order is as follows : 

P. 1 = K.20, P. 19 = K. 10, P.33 = K.4, 
P.6 = K. 3, P.22 = K.21, P.41 = K.7. 

Looking to these coincidences only, and numbering 
the names in the papyrus, as I have done, no one 
would ever think of recognizing the two lists as 
containing the same names in the same order: but 
if the first and fourth of these coincidences be rejected 
or unnoticed ; if the series of names in the papyrus, 
P. 29-41 , be interposed between P. 9 and P. 19 ; and if 
four coincidences be, rather illogically, assumed to 
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exist because it cannot be proved that they do not, viz. 

P.2 = K.l; P.27 = K.14; P.38 = K.5; P.39 = K.6; 

theriy indeed, a plausible case may be made out. Yet, 
after all these arbitrary assumptions, there are still 
insuperable difficulties, as it appears to me, in the 
way of receiving this hypothesis. The 2nd, and again 
the 11th and 13th Karnak shields, can by no manage- 
ment be made to coincide with those in the papyrus, 
to which, according to the hypothesis, they should 
correspond. 

Taking all these circumstances into account, it 
appears to me that we are reduced to an alternative 
very similar to that at which I arrived in my former 
Paper. If the papyrus be admitted to be an authentic 
document, the Karnak tablet must be abandoned, as 
being nothing more than a collection of figures and 
names of former kings, placed together without any 
regard to chronological order. If, on the other hand, 
any one chooses to uphold the Karnak tablet as an 
historical document, he must, in order to be con- 
sistent, reject the papyrus as of no authority. 

Edward Hincks. 

KiUyleagh, 5th May, 1846. 



IV.— OBSERVATIONS ON TWO EGYPTIAN CARTOUCHES 
AND SOME OTHER IVORY ORNAMENTS, FOUND AT 
NIMROUD. 
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I HAVE the honour of transmitting to the Society a 
copy of the cartouches recently discovered by Mr. 
Layard amidst the ruins of the mound at Nimroud; 
and before describing and making any remarks on 
these important remains, which connect the Egyptian 
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and Assyrian empires, will succinctly mention the cir- 
cumstances under which they were discovered. These 
have been orally communicated to me by the dis- 
coverer, with that kindness and liberality with which 
he has imparted the results of his brilliant discoveries. 
The so-called mound of Nineveh consists of a 
rectangular enceinte of 900 yards wide by 1800 long, 
having at the north end an elevated conical mound 
of about 90 feet high : within the enceinte were dis- 
covered the remains of five edifices, — palaces, temples, 
or tombs, — ^which had at an early period fallen to decay, 
or been laid waste. Amidst the debris of the mound, 
covering the most ancient of the three palaces, were 
found the ivories, some of which were literally dug or 
picked out of the rubbish. Unfortunately it was not 
possible to determine for what purpose they were 
placed there, — whether as boxes, or panels for inlaying 
furniture in an upper room, or for ornamenting the 
walls, or as the decorations of chests, or sepulchral 
coffers {irveXoT). For this last purpose, however, they 
appear to be too small; but there is considerable 
reason for supposing, from their number and subject, 
that they were arranged along a rectangular coffer or 
cubical stand. Many of them, indeed, which are rect- 
angular panels, appear to have been worked in with 
wood, as they have tenons for that purpose, and 
others have mortises, for tenons of the substance to 
which they were attached. This was probably a wood 
such as cedar or ebony, both of which were used 
not only in Assyria, but also in Greece, at an early 
period. These chests could not have been much 
thicker than the ivory, as tenons are useless for the 
purpose of veneering, and at all events were not so 
employed by the Egyptians for that purpose. Many 
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of the animals carved in bas-relief were applied as 
distinct parts of a composition, and their repetition 
suggests that they were disposed in continuous friezes 
or bands, a mode of treatment adopted at an early 
period in Greece. Their effect was, no doubt, increased 
by the application of gold, which has always entered 
into artistic combinations with this material. 

I will now describe the fragments. 

1. Head of a man, full face, and a left cheek, of 
style peculiarly Egyptian ; the eyes sunk for the pur- 
pose of inlaying ; the brows incuse, and prolonged 
towards the ears, and filled with blue colour : the back 
of the head, which is flat, has been inlaid into wood : 
the face measures If inch high. — 2. A pendent left 
arm, — the hand clenched : on the shoulder of this arm 
is the border of the garment, represented by pendent 
drops, and incused ; these are inlaid with blue paint, 
and the part just below them is gilded, showing that 
the garment was gold : the length of this arm is 4 ^^ 
inches, and as the distance from the elbow to the 
knuckles is equal to two faces, it formed part of a 
figure of the same proportions. — 3. Fore-part of a 
foot, completely carved, and which has been inlaid 
and projected: there is rather a deep hole between 
the great and first toe, but its use is uncertain. — 4. A 
head, much decomposed, from a similar figure. — 5, 6. 
Two pairs of hands, clasping eacn other, perhaps from 
a figure in a dignified action, like that of the kings of 
Nimroud and Khorsabad, 2i4j inches long. — 5.* Gar- 
ment with disked ursei inlaid. These fragments seem 
to have come from figures whose bodies were of ebony 
or cedar, covered with an imitation of drapery, which 
was gilded, while the exposed parts of the body, simi- 
lar to the wooden statues with stone extremities, called 

VOL. IIL u 
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thcpoXtOoi by the Greeks, were executed in ivory. Tliere 
is no trace of staining, which is the more remarkable, 
as it was an art known at an early period. 

The following were apphed as bas-reliefs, and either 
inlaid or else fixed by a glue. — 7. Jaws of a lion or 
panther, 2 inches high and 2 inches wide. — 8, A stag, 
grazing, and going to the left ; incomplete, 4J inches 
long. — 9. Heads of two other stags, proceeding in the 
reverse direction, to the right. — 10. Anterior part of a 
stag, nearly in full relief, head raised. — 1 i-16. A cow, 
and portions of others, standing towards the right, but 
turning hack its head, and licking its calf; 3^^ inches 
long.— 17. Similar cow, turned to the left, 3 inches 
long, — 18. Calves, which have apparently formed part 
of a group with the cows, which they may have been 
sucking; 1^ inch long.- — 19, 20, Bodies of winged 
gryphons, \\ inch long. These portions, from their 
rounded edges, which are entirely relieved, and from 
their flatness behind, have evidently been applied on a 
surface of another material. It is possible that they were 
disposed in friezes, alternating with each other through 
the series, along the upper sides of coffers or even 
chairs. Animal friezes, probably derived from Asiatic 
art, appear among the earUest efforts of Greek artists, 
and were derived from the barbarous and grotesque 
forms which were introduced by the tapestries and 
other objects of Asiatic luxury and commerce,' The 
gryphon is a monster, the invention of which can be 
distinctly traced to Central Asia.^ Of nearly the same 

' Miiller, Handbuch der Archiologie der Kunst, 5 237, 3, b, S 
Philostr. Imagg. ii. 6. 32. Euripides, Ion, 119G. 

^ The silver object brought by the Kfa (Hoskina'a jElhiopia, 
Tomb at Thebes ; Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, Ser. i. vol. i. 
Fl. IV.) is a vaee terminating in the head of a gryphon— a prototype 
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proportions are (21), the fragment of a bull, going to 
the right, the eye inlaid with blue, li^ inch high; 
(22), a fragment of another bull, l^^ i^^ch long. — The 
remainder are all portions of flat panels, of about 
^ inch thick, with tenons above and below ; they are 
all carved in bas-relief, of a round and Egyptian style ; 
the accessories, such as the eyes, draperies, and por- 
tions of the chair, inlaid with a deep-blue glass, 
probably an imitation of lapis lazuli, and some of the 
more important parts gilded. They are evidently the 
prototype of the toreutic work of the Greeks. — 
23, 24, 25. Three panels, which represent each the 
same subject, a monarch unbearded, wearing on his 
head the Egyptian kheprr or helmet, which is orna- 
mented with a series of annulations or rings, perhaps 
to show that it was of chain or scale armour, and has 
in front the uraeus serpent, emblem of royalty, with 
an Assyrian garment round the loins, like the Egyp- 
tian shentiy apparently, from its corrugated folds, 
intended to represent wool, with a long pendent fold 
on the left side; the whole with a border of oval 
drops ; the legs bare, and unshod, advancing to the 
right; holding in his left hand a tall flower of the 
lotus, which rises out of a clod of earth ; the whole 
representing the Egyptian symbol /JJf^ for the upper 
country. As pendants to these are three other panels 
(26, 27, 28), on which a figure, exactly the same, 
advances to the right : these, which are nearly of 
equal size, measuring Sj^2> 3^ inches high, and 2 J, 
2i-2 inches wide, have evidently been placed in com- 
position with one another, probably arranged in pairs 

of the rhyton : for similar vases terminating below in the heads 
of lions, cf. Botta, Nineveh, PI. 16 and 25. 
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or else in series, facing to the right and left. — 29. 
Two figures in Egyptian style, with hair falling in 
locks from the crown of the head ; squared at the 
base ; wearing the shenti round the loins ; standing 
face to face, and cording up between them a double 
flower of the papyrus : each figure places one foot on a 
flower of the papyrus. These figures are apparently 
imitated from the ordinary representation of the Nile, 
cording up the flowers of the lotus and papyrus 
common to the sides of Egyptian thrones. There 
is half of a similar panel with the figure on the left 
side (30): the large panel measures So inches wide 
and 3 inches liigh ; the fragment 2y^ inches by Ix^ 
inch. — 31. Portion of another panel, representing an 
Assyrian deity, bearded and draped, standing, looking 
to the left, and holding in his pendent left hand a 
symbol of life; probably the god Baal or Belus ; "i.^^ 
inches high. — 32-35. Three panels, and head from 
another, also of style peculiarly Egyptian : they repre- 
sent a kind of window with three plain mouldings, 
in which is a head carved in Egyptian style in very 
salient relief, the locks faUing in regular rows of curls: 
in some instances these curls are tied at the ends ; the 
neck has a collar round it, and is placed on a stand, 
supported by four pillars, with capitals in shape of 
the lily lotus.^ These measure S^-^ inches square, 
and were probably disposed at the triangular or gable 
end of whatever object they decorated. There are four 
other heads (36), of most exquisite style, and in good 
preservation, which seem to have belonged to a similar 

^ If tlic columns of Beoi-HEtaBan are proto-doric (Champ. Lett. 
Ecr. PI. V. p. 75), these are proto-ionic: similar coluroDS will be 
seen on a distyle edifice in a pleasure -ground on a bas-relief at 
Khorsabad.— Botta, Nineveh, fo. Paris, 1848, PI. 114. 
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panel. The ears in these panels follow the Egyptian 
canon, being placed above the eyes. — 37. An imperfect 
panel, of large size: two winged sphinxes, placed 
back to back, facing outwards ; their hair in pendent 
Egyptian locks, and in front of them palmettes ; 6 
inches long, 3^ inches high. — 38. Part of another 
sphinx and emblem tet, from a similar panel, l^ inch 
long. Here we also have unequivocally an Egyptian 
symbol; for among the Egyptians the sphinx, whose 
first appearance is about the time of Thothmes III., 
represented their monarch the man-lion, the terror 
of shepherds, and it was probably introduced into 
Assyrian art in the same sense. The sphinxes are 
winged, from which an attempt may be made to 
draw an inference respecting the age of these carvings, 
but without sufficient data; for a scarabaeus in the 
collections of the British Museum has the monarch 
Thothmes III, represented as a winged sphinx, trampling 
on a fallen Asiatic ; and on a monument at Turin, the 
queen Mu-t'Shem-t is painted as a female sphinx, 
with the body of a lioness, winged.* No conclusion 
can be drawn from this circumstance against the 
ivories being as old as the eighteenth dynasty. I 
must place with these pieces (39) , part of a large 
panel, of very fine style, representing a lion advancing 
to the right amidst the tall reeds of some river, 
five of the stems of which remain. This fragment, 
which rivals many of the archaic remains of Greece, 
has been embellished with blue and gold: it mea- 
sures 35 inches by 6 inches.' Some smaller por- 
tions, representing a man in a chariot (40); a chain 
border, exactly like the Greek (41) ; a fleurette of 

^ Champollion, Lettre k M. le Due de Blacas d'Aulps, 8vo, Paris, 
1824, PL I. 
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eight petals, yiths of an inch in diameter (42); and 
another of twelve, |ths of an inch in diameter (43), 
must close my description of this part of these ivories. 
I now come to vrhat is of superlative interest, — 
the epigraphical or inscribed portion of these remains, 
especially the two cartouches. The tirst of these 
panels, which is the moat complete, measures 9 
inches long by 6 inches high. It has the cartouche 
(A) placed vertically in the centre, surmounted by a 
solar disk, gilded, flanked by two ostrich feathers 
which are inlaid with narrow horizontal strips of 
opaque blue glass, probably imitations of lapis lazuh, 
with some few bars in green. The area of the 
cartouche is gilded, and the hieroglyphics are incused, 
and iulaid with blue glass. At each side is a 
divinity, beardless, wearing the long hair-dress called 
namms, also inlaid with blue, and draped in linen 
garments, enveloping the whole of the form, with a 
border of inlaid blue ovals. The seats on which 
they sit are the usual Egyptian throne, the sides 
decorated with scales alternately of blue and opaque 
green pastes, inlaid into the ivory, and intended 
to imitate lapis lazuli and felspar. At the lower 
corner, in a compartment in gilded ivory on a blue 
back-ground, is a symbol of life. Each divinity 
holds in one hand a taw. or kukupha sceptre, and 
holds up the other with the palm turned towards 
the cartouche. No name is attached to either of 
these figures, which are probably intended for deities 
of an inferior rank, such as the Persian Izjeds. Like 
all the Egyptian figures, they are unbearded, but their 
drapery is not that of Egyptian females. The hiero- 
glyphics in the cartouche face from right to left, 
and consist of the following symbols : 
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1. I the reed A. 

2. ^ the cord or boat-head U. 

3. J the leg B. 

4. *'^ water N. 

5. \ the duckling U. 

6. o the sun's disk. 

7. I the determinative bar. 

The whole consequently reads AUBNU, or, as the 
b is in sound like our r, AUVNU. 

If Nos. 6 and 7 are determinative, as they usually 
are, it is to be merely read Auvnu; but if they are 
to be pronounced as they occasionally were at the 
end of certain names, they must be read RA, and 
the whole is then AUBNU-RA, or AUVNU-RA. 

It is, of course, of the highest importance in this 
inquiry to decide what is to be understood by this 
cartouche. Considered as a mere Egyptian word, 
and as having the paragogic reed [1 a, it is UBNU, 
* the Shining,' to which the sun's disk and bar may 
be considered as an addition equivalent to RA, ''HXios, 
'the Sun,' in the same manner as these symbols 
are added after 

Amen 

Num 

Mentu 

Atmu 

Aten 

Sebak 

to connect them with the solar cycle of gods. 

There is no especial deity of the Egyptian Pan- 
theon called UBNU ; yet as this word is constructed in 
the same manner as the names of Egyptian deities, 
it may be that of an Assyrian deity, translated gr 
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transcribed into hieroglyphics. The name IIANNHZ, 
the Chalddean god, half man, half fish, is the nearest 
approximation to it of the Assyrian names which 
have reached us. Cannes, according to the legends 
of the true Berossos,^ was the mythic founder of 
the Chaldaean empire, who issued from the Red Sea, 
and communicated a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences to the people of Babylon. His identity with 
the Sun seems alluded to by the fact of his nightly 
retiring into the sea, rov S* ^Jx/ou Swavros to ^wop tovtovI 

JlavpTjv Svvac iraXiv us Trfv 0(iKaa(Tav^ fccu ras wicras ev Ta> 

TreXoye* BtaLTaa-dcu.^ As a series of similar deities, such 
as Baal, Astaruta, Sydyk, and Dagon, appear to have 
possessed a common worship, extending from the 
Euphrates to the coast of Syria, there is no reason 
why Cannes, although described by Berossos from 
the wall-paintings at Babylon, may not have been 
worshipped at an early period as far north as Nineveh. 
Both nations undoubtedly possessed a pure Sa- 
baeanism, and it is highly probable that the Chaldees 
derived their reUgion from their Assyrian predecessors. 
Although the accounts of Semiramis are legendary, 
yet it must be supposed that the names in connection 
with her are of Assyrian origin, and that of her 
original husband Cnnes, '*0w7is^ approaches closely 
the Chaldaean Cannes. 

* Syncellus, Chronographia, p. 28, et seq. Eusebius, Ex Interpr. 
Armen. Chron. i. 2. 

^ Bunsen, Aeg5rptens Stelle, B. iii. Urkundbuch, p. 93. 

7 Ctesias, k Miiller, 8vo, Paris, 1844, p. 17, s. 6. p. 18, extr. 
AnoDymi Tract, de Mulieribus quae bello clarueront. *Ow€<f in the 
dative. — Diod. ii. 6. Cf. the name OBNOZ (Obnos) of the last 
king of the fifth or sixth Egyptian dynasty, in Africanus (Sync, 
pp. 57, 58). Bunsen, Aeg. St. B. iii. Urkundbuch, s. 16, reads 
Onnos. — Ibid, Taf. ii. 
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Two modes of transcription may have been adopted, 
by the Assyrian artists, i. A direct transcription into 
phonetic elements, without reference to the sense. 
II. A transcription by the nearest similar word in 
Egyptian. Should this latter be the case here, it sug- 
gests that Cannes must have signified the * Sunshine^ 
the * Sunlight y the Sabaean intellectual and physical 
creator of existing nature. 

It is hardly probable that the name of an Assyrian or 
Chaldaean god should have been translated into hiero- 
glyphics ; for in all the instances of the names which 
can be recognized, such as the Assyrian gods Baal® 
and Astarta,^ the Phoenician Renpu ^® or Reseph, the 
Moabitish Ken," the Armenian and Assyrian Anata,^^ 

® ChampoUion, Gr. Eg. p. 122. 

^ Bnnsen, Aegyptens Stelle, B. i. s. 479. In the Egjrptian col- 
lections of the British Museum are several objects made of ivory, or 
with ivory inlaid in them, — such as a small figure of uncertain age 
from Memphis ; a chair of ebony inlaid with ivory ; some hair-pins ; 
a scribe's palette ; a box inlaid with ivory and porcelain, the ivory 
stained pink ; several elegant spoona in shape of divinities, ducks, 
&c. ; the tips of the handles of poniards, and some semicircular en? 
graved objects. In the Louvre also are some objects of iVbry hair- 
pins. — ChampoUion, Notice descriptive des Monumens du Muse^ 
Charles X. p. 70, h. 8, 13, 14; hair-pins, p. 75, 14-18; bracelets, 
p. 84, No. 32*6-331 ; scribe's palette, p. 101 ; a little doll, p. 107, 
No. 175; a knuckle bone, p. 180; a bolt, p. 108, No. 210, in the 
Berlin Museum, Passalacqua Catalogue Raisonn^ et Historique, 
8vo, Paris, 1826. 

It is interesting to compare with these ivories those in Hieratic 
Greek style, executed in Etruria.— Museo-Etrusco-Vaticano, fo. 
Romse, 1846, Pt. ii. Tav. cvi. 

^^ Lanci, Lettre sur les Hi^roglyphes, 8vo, Paris, 1847, p. 19. 
Prisse, Mon. PI. xxvii. 

*^ Cf. Prisse, Mon. PI. xxvii. Lanci, Lettre sur les Hi6rogl3rphe8, 
8vo, Paris, 1847, p. 19. 

^2 Birch, Gallery. Lanci, loc, cit. 21. Bunsen, Aeg. Stelle, B. i. 
8. 479. Cf. Wilkinson, M. C. Ser. ii. PL 70, Pt. i. 
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or Anaitis, the foreign names of the god Amen-ra, 
as well as the names and titles of the Persian rulers of 
Egypt, — a direct transcription, and not a translation 
into hieroglyphics,'^ is always found. Tlie introduc- 
tion of these divinities into Egypt, which can be traced 
to the xviii.-xix. dynasty, is coeval with the epoch 
of the great conquests of Egypt in Central Asia. 

There is, however, another hypothesis applicable 
to this cartouche — that it represents the name of an 
Assyrian king, transcribed into hieroglyphics. In order 
to identify it, if possible, with such a name, I have 
collated it carefully with the hsts of names of Assyrian 
monarchs which have reached us, from Eusebius, the 
Syncellus, Moses of Chorrenc, and other chronogra- 
phists of a later period. The names of the second 
or Chaldeean dynasty may be considered to be au- 
thentic ; but those of the first line, with the excep- 
tion of a few names, such as Ninus, Ninyas, and 
Sardanapalus, which may be called historical, are in 
such a state, owing to ignorant and careless scribes 
and designing compilers, that no reliance can be placed 
upon them, nor a deduction safely drawn from an 
isolated coincidence, if such existed. What credence, 
for example, can we give to successions into which are 
introduced such names as Xerxes (Persian), Sethoa 
(Egyptian), Lamprides and Laosthenes (Greek)? It 
is in vain that we should endeavour to detach from 
such a mass the true elements of Assyrian history. 
Neither is the name philologically composed, like the 

^^ Lepsius, Todtenbuch, c. 165, Taf. lxxis. in the chapter appended 
to tiie great ritual, and probably added at a later time : one of the 
names of the god (line 9), reading Sharslia-iakata, commences with 
a name having- the same elements as Zsp^Ji-t : in (aiala is probably 
the form rniryaTJjt, as in 'ATn/iyinjt. 
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name of a king; and if it is supposed to be a prsenomeil 
which the Assyrian monarch might have assumed in 
imitation of his Eg)'^ptian contemporaries, there is 
scarcely one in the whole Egyptian series constructed 
in the same manner ; for in these the disk of the sun 
is universally placed first. It is much more probable 
that it is a prsenomen than a name ; and in this case 
the fragment of the other name, which will be subse-^ 
quently discussed, might be the name of the monarch. 
As it is exceedingly desirable that the age of the 
cartouche should, if possible, be determined, in order 
to fix the period of the palaces of Nimroud, there are 
the following considerations to guide the inquiry : 
its artistic style, — philological peculiarities, — and the 
state of political relations between Egypt- and Assyria. 
The style of art of the hieroglyphics is not purely 
Egyptian, but rather resembles an imitation by foreign 
artists than the workmanship of native carvers of the 
sacred character. This is particularly shown in the un- 
usual length of the second character and the thickness 
of the fourth. The cartouche is surmounted by a solar 
disk and two plumes, a mode of ornamentation adopted 
not earlier than the xviii. dynasty,^* — the first example 
being in the reign of Thothmes III., and Amenophis 
III. has his prsenomen on the bricks thus decoratjed; 
as are the cartouches ^® of Sethos I. of the xviii.-xix. 
dynasty, and his successors. At the time of the xxvi. 
dynasty, cartouches thus surmounted are introduced 
into the texts,^® and the Persian rulers of Egypt 
have their names thus inscribed. ^^ The custom seems 
nlore prevailent at this latter period, and probably in 

*^ Prfsse, Monumens Egyptiens, PL xxiii. 

** Burton, Excerpta Hieroglyphica, PI. ii.: at Goumah. 

i« Ibid. PI. IV. 17 Ibid. PI. VIII. 
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tlie first instance arose from the artistic arrangement 
of cartouches in the cornices of the temples and 
palaces. The head attire of the king cannot be older 
than the xviii. dynasty; it bears some resemblance 
to that of Amenophis III. at Karnak,'^ and the kheprr 
appears at the commencement of the same line : the 
absence of peaked sandals and of the masses of locks 
of side hair precludes the idea of their having been 
imitated from works of art of the xix, or xx. dynasty, 
when the hair was rounded beneath, a custom which 
prevailed till the xxvi. dynasty. It might possibly 
be in the fashion of the xxii. dynasty. 

I have already pointed out the state of political 
relations existing between Egypt and Assyria, when 
Thebes, Babylon, and Nineveh were united by com- 
merce and conquest from the commencement of the 
xviii. dynasty to its close. Naharaina and Saenkar, 
or Singara, appear at the head of the conquests of 
Sethos I., and Carchemish joined the grand central 
Asiatic league against his son and successor. Perhaps 
a petty chieftain of Assyria may be mentioned in the 
same reign.'^ Traffic brought the wares of the same 
countries into the hands of his successors, and this 
is the earliest period to which these ivories could be 
referred. 

There is nothing in the philological construction 
of the cartouches which can guide us to their pre- 
cise era. The second character, the u,™ begins to 
be extensively used at the period of the xx. dynasty; 

'* Prisae, Monumena Egyptiena, PI. sxm. 

'* Select Papyri, PI. ltiii. lioe 6 : ' thy name will be made like 
Kata-ru-ti, the chief of Asar." Cf. Hinclis, Trana. Brit. Arcli. 
Aasoc. Winchester CongreBs, 1846. 

'^ Cf. Hincks, Trana. Roy. Irish Academy, vol. xx>. Pc. ii. p. 56 ; 
BuQsen, Egypt's Place, 8vo. Lond. 1848, p. 570. 
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but it was employed as early as the xviii., although 
I doubt if it were so otherwise than exceptionally 
before that time. The other symbols are in use at 
all times from the iv. dynasty till the Romans. 
Still the age of the xxii. dynasty would well suit 
the cartouche, if stress may be laid upon this fact. 

The first indication of the restoration of political 
relations between the two countries occurs in the 
XXI. dynasty of Tanite kings. The monarch com- 
monly called Pehor, or Pehar, had a family of nineteen 
sons, two of whom bear names evidently of foreign 

origin, for the seventh is called 3b5f j i^'V;:^^ 1^ 

Ma-swa-ha [r] ta, and the eighth ^^AiTWrDlTI 

Ma-swa-ka-hata. These names appear to be Semitic ; 
for their initial and final syllables are those intro- 
duced into other Semitic names which had become 
inserted, as it were, into the Egyptian language. 
The first part, indeed, which is common to both 
names, is essentially the same as that of the Maasu 
or Masii, a nation lying to the north of Nineveh. 
Under the following dynasty, the xxii. or Bubastite, 
there are more undeniable traces of Assyrian con- 
nection in the names of the monarchs and princes of 
this line. 

The name of Sheshank is by no means referable 
to Egyptian roots. His name in hieroglyphics is 
J^^'^ SHSHNK;2i or, attributing to the cha- 

racters their inherent syllabic, value, SHASHANKA. 
There are, however, certain external traces of the 
name of this monarch being foreign: his name is 
written by Manetho SeadyxoxTts, or Seaayxt'S,^^ and in 

21 Rosellini, M. St. tomo iv. p. 149. 

22 Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle, Buch. iii. s. 133. Boeckh, Maaetho, 
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the Armenian version Sesonchusis, — while barbarized' 
variations occur, as Sysoncbosis, Sensecoris, Sense- 
corus, Senscoris ; and in Africanus, Sesonchis or Se- 
soonchis, — in the Hebrew, pli>ii7, Shasbaq, with the 
Masoretic punctuation, — and in the Septuagint, and 
Laterculus, Sovaaicelfi, Susakeim. This is plural; but 
why introduced — for it differs from the Hebrew form 
— unless to mark a dynastic name ? The name 
Sheshak, which differs only slightly from Shasbaq^^ 
in its radical elements, is applied in two places to a 
country given by the Septuagint as Babylon ; at 
which place weffe also celebrated a national festival 
called the Sesacea.^* Solomon had previously mar- 
ried an Egyptian princess when Jeroboam fled to 
Egypt, to the court of Shishak, and married, accord- 
ing to some editions of the Septuagint, a relation 
of Shishak's ; or, according to the Syncellus, his 
sister.^ The monarch of the preceding Egyptian 
dynasty had married a princess of the foreign nation 
of the Bashten,^ and there is no reason why the 
name of Sheshank might not be derived from foreign 
sources. There is, however, indication of a foreign 
element in the names of the sons of Sheshank ; that 
of the eldest is -Jsilj!^ '*'" *^"^1!^ "' 
ShaU'puata, or Shuput, which may be read Shapud, 

u, die Handsternperiode, 9. 314, u. f. For the genealogy of this 
branch, see Bunsen, loc. dt. ^ Jeremiah xxv. 2C ; li. 41. 

^ Ctesias, Ji MuUer, 8vo, Par. 1844. p. 33, s. 16. Athenwaa, 
XIV. p. 639. ''^ Boockh, loc. cil. 

28 Prisse, Mon. Egypt, PI. iv. Champollion, Gr. Egypt, p. 398. 
Cbampollion-Figeac, Egypte, p. 225. 

•' Cf. Champollion, Mon. tome iv. PI. cxxii. bis. Roaellini. M. St. 
tomo iv. p. 165, reads Usceopt or Ousepot; Lepsiua, in Bunsen'a 
Aegyptens Stetlc. Buch u. s. 133, Schuopt. 
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following the analogy of other Assyrian names, such 
as Arphaxad or Nimrud, which latter name, it will 
be seen, was subsequently introduced into this line, 
and is not referable to Egyptian roots. The second 

son of Shishak was named ^Jpi ^^ Usorchon,^^ or 

rather ^ijj^^ Ua-svarken I. ;^ the Osorthon, 'O<7op0a>v, 

or Osorchon, 'Oo-o/^x^M, of the Greek lists. The 
Egyptian name varies considerably, as it appears in 
the lists of Manetho, Africanus, and the Syncellus :^^ 
the true form is the last, restored by Boeckh from 
the name of the king of the xxi. dynasty. Manetho's 
observation, ov ^HpaicKia Alyvimoi i/cakeaavy shows that 
the name was peculiar, and not familiar; apparently 
foreign, — for, as written in hieroglyphics, it differs 
entirely from the name of Chons. The identity of this 
name with that of Serak,^^ ^^D, proposed by Cham- 
polUon, and assented to by M. Bunsen,^^ seems 
to me improbable from the genealogy : "pD is pro- 
bably a false reading, for it differs considerably from 
Osorchon y and may be a mistake for ^ID, Sehak. I 
consider that it has been formed upon the Assyrian 
name which we have in the Hellenised form of Sargon. 
Nor would the prefixed syllable Ua or Va militate 
against such a supposition; as it appears in a cog- 
nate language to the Assyrian, in namQS which the 
Greeks have transcribed with the K, as Ufrava for 
Kvpos or Cyrus, Uvarsamija for Xopaa/ila or Chorasmia, 

28 Cf. Rosellini, M. tomo ii. vii. 138. M. R. No. cxlix. 2, tomo 
iv. p. 169, reads Osorkon. 

29 Rosellini, loc. cit, 135. 137. 

^ Manetho, u. die Hundsternperiode, s. 320. 
^^ Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle, Buch. iii. s. 133. 
32 Cf, Boeckh and Bunsen, loc, cit. 
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and Uwaksatara for Kva^apt/s or Cyaxares,^* The 
sarae observation as to foreign origin applies to the 
queen Lekamat or Rekamat, with which I am only 
acquainted through the genealogical table given by 
Lepsius.^^ This also ends with the Semitic n, and 
resembles a form 'of the Hebrew miDpl, Rlkamut (Ps. 
XLV, \3)—vestis acu picta, — a Semitic word which, 
considering the renown of the Assyrian looms, might 
have easily been conferred on an Assyrian female. 
According to the genealogy already cited, the son 
of Osorchon 11. was named iiy ^ Nim-rot,^" 
which is also the name of the son of Taltelothis 11. 
As the Egyptians had no D, but employed the 
sarae homophone of the T to express this sound in 
foreign names, this name is unequivocally the Assy- 
rian Nimroud, l^Q3, the Ne^pwSiis of the Septuagint, 
a word now known to signify ' lord ' in the Assyrian, 
and unlikely to have been introduced into an Egyptian 
dynasty, except through intermarriage with an Assy- 
rian house. The son of Sheshank II. was ^"1 
Takiluta,^' according to the syllabic, and tklt. fol- 
lowing the alphabetic value of the symbols. The 
Greek transcription of this name is TaKe'XaOis,^^ both 
in the version of Africanus and in Eusebius : in the 
Laterculus^'' we have Ta/ca\<oALs, evidently a a-<^a\/M 
of the scribe for TaKoKwOis. This name appears a 
second time in the dynasty, when it is written -^ry^^ •*" 



** Oppert, Revue Arche'ologique, Dec. 1847, p. 633. 

^ Bunaen, Aegyptens Stelle, Buch in. a. 133. 

^ RoseUiiii, M. St. tomo ii. vii. 137 b. 

3^ Idem, M. St. tomo iv. 169, Takehl. 

^ Bunsen, loc. cil. s. 34-35. Boeckh. !oc. cit. t 

so Ibid. a. 80. -w RoseUini, M. St. tomo ii. v 
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In its elements it is as purely phonetic, and unre- 
ferable to Egyptian roots, as the cartouches of 
Ptolemy or Caesar. Bearing in mind the Assyrian 
appellation Nimrud, introduced at this period, it ap- 
pears highly probable that this monarch was named 
in honour of the family of his Aramaean mother. In 
fact, this name may conceal the Assyrian word Tiglath 
or Diglath, the old name of the Tigris, the Hebrew 
vhsi, Biglay or 7pl ; for the n in Hiddekel may, after 
all, be only a preformant, and the form Hiddekel may 
only differ from Tigris in the same inverse manner 
as Ev^paTqs from TVID. Traces of the final n in the 
name are found in Josephus, who states Tlyfyqs Se 
AvyXaO^ and in the reading Diglito of Pliny ,*^ which 
approach nearer the Chaldee form. The existence of 
a similar name in the 2nd or Chaldaean dynasty is 
proved from that of n'^iTl,*^ Tiglath, or Ty^hn, Tilgath 
(Pileser) ,*^ as the name is written in the corresponding 
passages, avowedly not of Hebrew etymology.^ To 
either of these forms of Diglath or Tiglath, that of 
Takiluta or Takeloth is equally near ; for while the last 
sign is by preferenccj on account of its syllabic power 
fa, employed to transcribe the Hebrew n and Aramaic 
n fa,*^ the •^ is in similar instances employed for 
the d or soft t. I consequently recognize in Take- 
lothis, the Aramaean Tiglath. introduced into an Egyp- 
tian dynasty. The names of some of the queens 
of this line appear also to be of foregin origin: 
thus the queen U|^,^j^j*^ Karu-ma-ma, Kar- 



41 H. N. VI. 27. 42 2 Kings xvi. 7. 43 j chron. v. 26. 
44 Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geogr. p. 57, who cites the authorities 
above given for this word. 

4^ I conclude the existence of this syllable from the transcriptions. 
46 Rosellini, M. St. tomo ii. 137 b. 
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mam or Kalmim, ' daughter of the prince NimroucU' 
is by no means an Egyptian name, although I do 
not assert that it is Assyrian. She was the wife of 
Takelothis I.*^ According to the Chevalier Lepsius, 
the wife of Takelothis IL bears the name of Tatepor.*® 
Unfortunately the cartouche of this queen is not pub- 
lished, but an inspection of its transcription will show 
that it is not Egyptian. As the r and I are expressed 
by the same characters in the hieroglyphics, it seems 
probable that the final part oi this word is the As- 
syrian jP'AwZ, which enters into the composition of the 
names of some princes of .the Chaldsean line. Nor 
will this conjecture appear too hazardous when it 
is remembered that their son is the prince Nimroud^ 

I have entered into this philological detail because 
I think it demonstrates, by a new route, an alliance 
between the Assyrian and Egyptian courts, and shows 
that at the period connections of blood must have 
existed between the two royal houses. The littie 
that is possessed of this period, either from good 
historical sources or from monumental remains, leaves 
much to be desired. The march of Sheshank to 
Jerusalem, the pillage of the temple, and subsequent 
ruin of the Egyptians when Nechao was defeated at 
Carchemish, point to political relations strengthened 
and then interrupted by the rising of new dynasties. 
The indications of alliance point to a probable epoch, 
VIZ. that of the tenth century b. c, for the assignment 
of such works of art found at Nineveh, executed in 
Egyptian style, and in imitation of Egyptian pan- 
theism and royalty. They cannot be later than the 
seventh century, when Nineveh fell (b.c. 605), and 
was utterly destroyed by the Medes. Yet even then 

^ Bunsen, Aeg. Stell. s. 133. ^8 Bunsen, he, cit. 
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the monarchs of Egypt appear to have contracted an 
alliance with the Chaldsean dynasty, 1 icn rising into 
power in Central Asia, — a relationahi > indicated by 
the Egyptian name Nitocris, found )Oth in I^pt 
and at Babylon, and found cataloguec in one of the 
earliest dynasties. It is highly proba le that at this 
period Egyptian artists were sent to tnbellish " the 
ivory palaces fragrant with myrrh, alo s, and cassia," 
in the same manner as the Phcenician vorkmen aided 
in the hutlding aQ( he temple of 

Solomon, and as tl laelvee subse- 

quently made alabas vases** for their 

Persian rulers, inscr.^ ith ...^ir names in hiero- 

glyphics, and the tbr ■ writings. Con- 

quest, it is true, i i a nosts of foreign 

artificers at the chai m-*'''- ■■-f the victors, as in 

the instance of Nebi ae Cambyses, who 

transferred the worki red nations to 

their capitals; but th„_ ^..iiratal proof that 

Egypt was overrun by the Assyrians ; and the inva- 
sions recorded by the Chaldaean and Greek historians 
were either unsuccessful, or ended in a temporaiy 
occupation of the Delta, and perhaps the appointment 
of tributary princes. 

The early conquests of the Assyrians in India had 
made them familiar with the products of that country, 
— its valuable metals, precious stones, ivory, spices, 
wools, and its rare gums and woods. Egypt, at a 

* For the Paris vase, cf. Caylua, Rec. Antiq. torn. v. PI. xss. ; and 
for that at Venice, Lit. Gaz. 1 844 ; Revue Arch. 1844, p. 445. The 
Persians much admired this materia], which was found in the mpl 
Briffat, A finer quality, like ivory, called the x'P"^'- "^ "^(1 
for the coffin of Darius, xai 6 tu iXe^at^t Dfioioc A x'P"*"!' toXoii^tvot' 
(V n inii\^ ipairi ml iaptioy Ki'ioBai. — Theophr. de Lap. c. 15. 
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very early period of her history, was acquainted 
with the adaptation of valuable materials in embel- 
lishment. In the Egyptian collections of the Louvre 
is a small ivory box/" the cover of which is in- 
scribed with the prjenomen Nefer-ka-re, or Neper- 
cheres, adopted by a dynasty found in the upper 
line of the tablet of Abydos, and attributed by M. 
Bunsen to the fifth. ^^ On a tablet in the same col- 
lection, dated in the reign of Mentuhept,^'^ — a king 
found on the Karnak tablet, placed before the kings 
of the XII., and one of the great ancestors of the xix, 
dynasty,— his statue being carried in their processions 
along with that of Menes,^^ — probably the Mente- 
souphis of Eratosthenes, and placed by M. Bunsen 
as a king of the sixth line, — an object is mentioned, 
whose " arms are to be made of precious stones, sil- 
ver and gold, and the two hinder parts of ivory and 
ebony." In the time of Thothmes III., ivory ^* was 
imported in considerable quantities into Egypt, either 
in " boats laden with ivory and ebony " from Ethiopia, 
or else in tusks and cups from the Ruten-nu. In 
a tomb at Thebes,^^ executed about the xviii. or 
XIX. dynasty, mention is made of a statue composed 
of " ebony and ivory, with a collar of gold." The 
celebrated car at Florence has its linch-pins tipped 
with ivory .^^ In the principal museums of Europe are 

*" Rosellini, M. St. torn. iii. Pt. i. p. 15. 

"1 Aegyptens SteUe, Buch. in. Taf. ii. ^^ Ibid. 

'■^ Rosellini, toe. cit. 

^* Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit. vol. Ji. new aeries, p. 31 7, et seq. 

'* ChampoUion, Moniimena Egyptiens, fo. Par. 1846. Teito, p. 
500. The word habair in the Gram. Egypt, p. 77, taken from this 
passage, is an error from Imbui, 'ebony,' er 'and having' uskh 'a 
collar 'en'of neb ' gold.' 

^ I give here an extract from a letter addressed to me by the 
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various objects, either made entirely of ivory, such as 
figures, spoons, astragali, bracelets, scribes' palettes, 
circular bands or collars, hair -pins, ^^ &c. ; or else 
inlaid with this material, such as chairs, boxes, handles 
of daggers, sticks, and other objects of the same kind. 
Most of these objects are antecedent to the domination 
of the Persians ; some are undoubtedly as early as the 
XVIII. dynasty. Although the accounts of Semiramis 
are too legendary to be received otherwise than as the 
confusion of the national traditions of Assyrian con- 
quests in general, yet the present remains demonstrate 
that they are based on the actual state of art, amongst 
the Assyrians, at the time when they were written. 
Thus, in the Periegesis of Dionysius she is described 
as erecting a temple to the god Belus, decorated with 

gold, silver, and ivory — j^uo-cS, r^S eKd<l>avrL^ koI dpyvp^ 

da/c^aaaa,'^ which has been thus paraphrased by Rufus 
Festus Avienus : ^^ 

" Stat maxima Beli 
Aula quoqne argento, domus Indo dente nitescit, 
Aurum tecta operit, sola late contigit aurum." 

learned Professor Migliarini, of Florence. " Voici xm petit extrait de 
mon catalogue: Fraxinus excelsior (common ash), quercus ilex (ever- 
green oak), cortex betulae albae (bark of the common birch), carpinus 
orientalis (oriental horn-bean), et des omemens en os fossiles : tous 
ceux-ci sont pour la construction du char Scythe." The birch-bark 
is so large that it could not have come from a more southern latitude 
than Mount Ararat. The ivory is probably fossilized through age ; for 
the fragments from Nineveh were so deprived of their albumen as to 
be indistinguishable from fossil ivory found in alluvial deposits, while 
it is evident from their sculptures they must have been recent when 
executed. By the care of Professor Owen and the Dean of West- 
minster they have been subjected to a process by which they have 
regained much of their pristine condition. 

57 See note 9. «8 V. 1008. Cf. Priscian. 

5^ Perieg. v. 930, et seq. Cf. also the Scholiast to Dionysius, loc. 
cit,, and Eustathius ad eund. 
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In the heroic ages of Greece, ivory, plain'* or stained 
with scarlet,^' was employed for several purposes ; 
as, for horse trappings, for the inlaying of bedsteads,*^ 
for the handles of keys,*^ the studs or ornaments of 
shields;^* also for the panellings of doors, as in 
Penelope's description of those through which the 
dreams proceed from Hades."^ The Greeks had pro- 
bably become acquainted with this material through 
the Phcenicians, who, as early as the tenth century 
B. C-, had made Solomon's throne of ivory, plated with 
gold in parts, and decorated at the sides with lions ; 
also parts of galleys, ornamented with ivory ; and had 
exported smaller objects of this material by commerce 
to Greece. Only a little later, Ahab had an ivory 
house. This taste the Pho3nicians must have derived 
from Egypt and Assyria, where the arts were deve- 
loped at an earlier period, and whence they obtained 
their supplies of this material. The earUest known 
work in this style among the Greeks (called by them 
toreutic) is the chest of Cypselus, which was a rectan- 
gular or oval box of cedar, inlaid with figures of ivory 
and gold, much in the manner of these Assyrian ivories, 
and which cannot be earlier than the xxx. Olympiad 
(660 B.c.).^ In the l. Olympiad (b. c. 580), Di- " 
pcenos and Scyllis executed ivory statues of the 
Dioscuri females and children at Sicyon, Argos, and 
Ambracia; the material continuing to he extensively 

^ a T. 583. 

*' D. IV. 141. Schol, ad etind. The Homeric paaaage is imitated. 
Ovid Met. iv. 332. See Letronne, Lettres d'un Antiquaire k un 
Artiste, Appendice, 8vo, Par. 1838, p. U3. 

^ Odysa. xxiu. 200. « xxi. 7. 

" Heeiod. Scut. Here. 141, 142. ^ Odyss. kik. 362-4. 

** Cf. Mnller, Handbuch lier Arcliiiologie der Kunst, a, 37, 
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employed by the ropetncu, or inlayers. In the lv. 
Olympiad, Endoos ^^ of Athens had carved an ivory 
statue at Tegea. From this date commenced the 
making of chryselephantine statues with a cone of 
wood, veneered, and inlaid with gold and ivory, by 
Dorycleides, Theocles, Medon, and Meneechmus, — 
an art which attained its highest developement under 
Phidias,^® and which continued till the time of the 
Romans, who inlaid their walls, ceilings, and articles 
of furniture®^ with this material,^^ — a taste derived 
from the more luxurious modes of decorating their 
houses used by the Phoenicians and Assyrians. 

The other panel of the box, which corresponded to 
that just described, is unfortunately exceedingly muti- 
lated. Part of the divinity seated on the left hand 
only remains, and the lower half of the cartouche B. 
This contains three symbols, the undulating Une of 
which, the lower portion, is just visible ; — ^N, another 

^ Miiller, Handbuch, s. 49, c. lxx, 2. Wdcker, Kunstblatt, st. 39. 

^ Cf. Plutarch in Pericle, c. 12. Letronne, Lettres, &c. p. 470, 
reads /Sa^cls xp^^^^» fJUMKaKrrjpes iXcfjmvroSi * gilders and ivory softeners.' 
Miiller, Handbuch, s. 98. n. 1, /LtaXoxr^pcr xpytrov^ pa<l)€is iXffjmvros, 
' gilders/ or rather ' gold beaters and ivory stamers.' Cf. the ani- 
mated passage of the description of Lucian ; and the Inscription 
(Boeckh Corp. Inscr. No. 150, line 16), HoXXadioy €ktff>airrwov n-cpt- 
Xpva-ov, * a statue of Pallas, with gold accessories,* probably a copy 
of that of Phidias; also Elprivrj €\t<f>avrivri Kordxpva-os, *an ivory 
figure of Peace, gilded;' all cited by Letronne, Sup. p. 113. 

^ Pliny, N. H. xvi. 43, 84, nee satis: ccEpere tingi animalium 
comua, dentes secari, lignumque chore distingni, mox operiri. Also 
Dio Chrysostomus : *£rt dc [t&v 'Fafiaiap] iv oha&v 6po(fials Kai toIxoKj 
Koi iBd<l>€if TO. fiev xp^^f^zcrt, ret de \iBois, t^l dc XP^^f '''^ ^^ i^e^avri 
noiKt\k6vTci>v, TO, dc aZ tolxoi>v ykv<l>ais» 

^ See also, for some account of these cartouches, my letter to 
M. Letronne, * Revue Arch^ologique,' 8vo, Paris, 1848, p. 770, and * 
M. Letronne's observations on the same, p. 771 ; also Gerhard, 
Archaologische Zeitung; Beilage, No. 5, Marz. 1848, s. 70*. 
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symbol, resembling that used to express the title of 
priest and monarch, or else intended for the vase 
on its stand, used for the syllable TA. The last is a 
divinity, uncertain whether male or female, seated, 
and holding a lotus sceptre. The whole read NTA, 
or NATH, as the end of some Assyrian name. On 
another fragment, and at the corner of a panel, are 
the duckling and water line, not in a cartouche, 
reading UN, perhaps the name of an Assyrian deity. 

I am aware of the names of two Egyptian kings 
which correspond in a remarkable degree with that 
before us. They occur in column ix., lines 8 and 
12, of the Chevalier Lepsius's arrangement of the 
Hieralical Canon of Turin." One is RA-UBN — 



Id® 



f£a)L/£) 



Sol splendens — ' the shining Sun :' the other, which 
is on the fragment marked 99, is only part of a 
cartouche, a pra2nomen into the composition of 
which the word uhn, or ' shine,' enters ; but there are 
some important differences. In the first name the 
solar disk appears as in all Egyptian pnenomens, 
while in the Assyrian cartouche tliere is no such 
disk: the word ubn in the second, line 12, is only 
part of a prrenomen, and it is impossible to say what 
preceded it. Had it been a repetition of the pnenomen, 
hue 12, it would, for the sake of distinction, have been 
accompanied by the king's name : such, at least, is the 
rule of the papyrus in other instances. The whole 
cartouche was probably Ra-em-ubn, or Ra-neb-ubn, 
Ra-tet-ubn, &c. But supposing the Assyrian car- 
touche to be identical with that in line 8, there 
are then the following difficulties : the monarqhs of 

'' Auswahl, Taf. v. 
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this dynasty are anterior to the xviii., and were 
ephemeral rulers, whose reigns varied from a few 
months to only four years, showing either an epoch of 
political confusion, or a series of reigns improperly 
recorded. Now the Nimroud cartouche can hardly be 
referred to so early a period, although the Hykshos 
invasion is considered by some to be represented by 
this part of the canon. These kings cannot be con- 
nected with the Shepherds. There is one period 
which must not be omitted in the consideration of 
these Assyrian cartouches, — that of the worship of 
the Aten, or sun's disk, introduced during the xviii. 
dynasty; but there is no interna! evidence that the 
kings of this dynasty were Assyrians. 




Portion of a porcelain box, ia Aaifrian itfle. 



v.— DESCRIPTION OF A GREEK MANUSCRIPT POUND 

AT THEBES. 

BY A. C. HARRIS, ESQ. 

(Read Jan. 13, 1848.) 

While inquiring at Thebes, last winter, for Tahidic 
fragments, some broken Greek papyri were shown to 
me for sale, and I purchased them. 

One of these is remarkable, and will prove to be 
of great interest to the lovers of classical literature. 
In its perfect state it was one roll of paper (papyrus) , 
but the writing is divided into pages, with a margin 
separating them - of i^ of an inch. An entire page 
is of the length of 61^ inches, and of a breadth of 
li^, and contains 27 or 28 lines, each line of 15 
or 16 letters. In its present state it consists of 
thirty-two pieces, — pages entire, parts of pages, and 
small fragments ; and I judge that I have the matter 
contained in about twenty-five pages, but not con- 
tinuous. 

Enough of this document has been translated to 
ascertain the nature of it, and no more. Great cri- 
tical knowledge will be required to put the fragments 
together, and determine the sequence of the discourse, 
to supply letters that are missing or illegible, and to 
correct the errors of the copyist, some of which are 
conspicuous. 
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From the cursory examination made, it results that 
we have before us the oration of an accuser (Hype- 
rides?), pronounced before the Dicasts of Athens 
against Demosthenes, for having suffered himself to 
be corrupted by the money of Harpalus ; or rather, 
being charged with the treasure of that person, for 
having failed to give a true account of it, as stated 
in the Lives of the Ten Orators. It would appear 
from the history of the times that Harpalus, on 
arriving at Athens, deposited in the Acropolis the sum 
of seven hundred and fifty talents, which is confirmed 

by our manuscript : airov] a-a top ^AfyiraKov oirocra eirj ra 
j(pi]fiaTa ra avourOrjcro/jbeva €ts> rrjv AxpOTroXcVf 6 S aireKpLvaro 
OTV enTa[/co€rioc xai TrePTrjKOvra] , 

Part of this money is supposed to have been taken 
by or given to Demosthenes, with whom, according to 
the papyrus, Harpalus once paid a very early morning 
visit to the treasure, under pretence of counting it. 
In spite, however, of the famous story of the cup and 
the twenty talents, we. have found no direct evidence 
as yet that the great orator actually received a bribe. 
On the contrary, Hyperides is compelled, as far as we 
can judge from these fragments, to go into very 
elaborate calculations to prove that the money is 
missing. This done, he makes an artful appeal to the 
judges ; impressing upon them the necessity of careful 
examination, warning them against the superior elo- 
quence of his adversary, and conjuring them not, out 
of favouritism to an individual, to suffer all the decrees 
which had been passed with reference to the property 
of Harpalus to be trampled on. These decrees, he 
observes, were general ; no one had a right to claim 
exemption from their rigorous operation: every one 
who had taken any portion of the money was liable. 
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He now apostrophizes the defendant, now addresses 
himself to the judges ; and, in a rhetorical passage, 
thus brings home his charge. 

/ " Will you justify 

\Tto>JOjCLO^J-)w.C' yourself without dif- 

COCAJecYTTcrVTs°rt)MD«K ficulty, O Demo- 



en -'JwC-/C X) TO ICfc,! KX >■ 



sthenes, in this con- 
test ? {Now he raises 
his voice and brazens 
it out) — It is my 
belief that the fact 
of your taking the 
money wiU be a suf- 
ficient reason for the 
judges to decide the 
cause against you." 
The above extract 
being a fac-simile of the original, though wanting 
something of its neatness, will serve to show the 
character in which the discourse is written ; and the 
red letters supplied will give an idea of the work which 
remains for the critic to perform. 

The existing records of this period will, no doubt, 
throw considerable light on several passages in the 
papyrus, in which also some interesting illustrations of 
history may be found. Hyperides pronounced his 
oration at a critical moment. The triumphant re- 
turn of Alexander from his Indian wars, against the 
expectation of his own generals, must have roused 
and alarmed the free Greeks, and Demosthenes no 
less than the rest. The very first act of Alexander 
was to make his presence felt by giving a law to all 
Greece. He dispatched Nicanor to he present at the 
opening of the 114th Olympiad, and " to proclaim by 
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herald, — ^that all exiles (except robbers of temples and 
murderers) should return to their several countries." 

The Demus was displeased. The situation of De- 
mosthenes was critical. The Athenian state was 
sinking. Orations in the spirit of former times were 
dangerous. Alexander had before been offended with 
them, and, on the destruction of Thebes, had ** sent to 
the Athenians, and demanded that they should deliver 
up to him Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and 
Charidemus." 

The advice of Demosthenes, on the arrival of 
Harpalus, was consistent with his position, and with 
the interests of the Athenians. "He at first coun- 
selled them to send him immediately away, and to be 
particularly careful not again to involve the city in a 
war without just or necessary cause." But this, the 
Athenian people may have thought, was not advice to 
come from one who had been a declaimer of Philip- 
pics, unless he had taken the money of Alexander, as 
he took the money of Harpalus. The following pas- 
sage in the oration, if it applies to Demosthenes, — but 
I am not certain that it does so, — implies a direct 
charge of treason. 

7rp09 T[rf\v eXrrnBa 7rpoa-€T[a]a€v ©ore fj/qSeva TrpoaiaOea-Ocu, 
ra S €v IleXoTrovjnjatp Kai ttj dXKrf ^EKKoZl out€09 expina 
KareXa/Sev imo Tqs a^t^ecos ti]9 Nt/cavop09 Kai rcov eirvrar^^ 
fj/ncov €ov rjK€V if>€p(ov Trap AXe^avSpov, irepi re twi/ <f>vyaBa}v 
Kac irepi tox/tovs kolvovs avKKoyovs A')(auov [8]e icai ApKa\Pto\v. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions the proclamation re- 
specting the exiles twice over, once in book xvii. c. 
10, and again in book xviii. c. 1 ; but this last 
reference is for the purpose of stating the discontent 
which the proclamation occasioned, and the proceed- 
ings of the Athenians when they supposed the Mace- 
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doman power to be shaken by the death of Alexander ; 
for " when a messenger came from Babylon, who was 
an eye-witness of his death, the people of. Athens 
declared open war, and sent part of the money left 
by Harpalus, with a great number of arms, to Leo- 
sthenes." 

Although Hyperides promises, in his proem, to 
abstain from unnecessary digression, to*keep strictly 
to his main accusation, and with great show of sin- 
cerity prays the gods to assist him, and bring the 
cause to an issue consonant with justice, he yet takes 
care to aggravate the case against his brother orator 
by minor charges ; as, that he allowed improper per- 
sons to enjoy the privileges of citizenship, and that he 
dishonoured the Theorikon by pursuing a claim for 
five drachmae, owing at the same time a talent in that 
court. He even makes it a charge that Demosthenes 
behaved with great rudeness to Aristomachus, the 
Epistates of the Academy, who was carrying a 
spadeful of earth from the Palaestra to his own garden, 
which was close by. 

A. C. Harris. 

Rosetta» 11th Sept. 1847. 
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VI.— EEMARKS AND ADDITIONAL VIEWS ON DR. 
LEPSIUS'S PROOFS THAT MOUNT SERBAL IS THE 
TRUE MOUNT SINAI;— ON THE WILDERNESS OF 
SIN;— ON THE MANNA OF THE ISRAELITES;— 
AND ON THE SINAIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

WITH A MAP. 
BY JOHN HOG69 ESa.» M.A., F.R.S.^ M.R.S.L., &C. 

(Read May 13. 1847, and Jan. 27, 1848.) 

I HAVE lately read with pleasure and satisfaction 
the recently published *Tour from Thebes to the 
Peninsula of Sinai, by Professor R. Lepsius/ ^ trans- 
lated by C. H. Cottrell, M. A. ; and I consider that 
the learned Prussian traveller has brought forward 
some very able arguments, chiefly deduced from the 
natural appearance of the country in connection with 
the narrative of Holy Writ, to prove that the noble 
and lofty Mount Serbal is the Mount Sinai, which 
was sanctified by the descent of the Lord God upon 
it, and whereon He delivered to Moses the Tables of 
the Law and the Holy Commandments. 

Having long entertained considerable doubts as to 
which mountain in the Sinaic Peninsula ought pro- 
perly to be regarded as Mount Horeb, I have written 

^ A French translation of Professor Lepsius's Tour, by M. Perga- 
meni, is published at p. 345-392 of the ' Bulletin de la Soci^t^ de 
G^ographie/ torn. vii. No. 42. Juin. Paris, 1847. A neat map is 
added, on scales reduced from the plans of Lepsius. 

VOL. III. 2 A 
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a few observations on that interesting question; on tlie 
Sinaic district,— especially the Wilderness of Sin ; on 
the Manna of the Israelites, and on the very remarkable 
Inscriptions which are met with in the vicinity. 

An abstract of these was pubhshed anonymously 
in the ' Gentleman's Magazine' for March, 1847, 
under the title of ' Mount Serbal the true Sinai ; ' 
and as I have since had the opportunity of consulting 
some other works on those subjectSj I now beg to 
present to the Royal Society of Literature my remarks, 
but greatly enlarged with additional views, together 
■with a copy of Professor Lepsius's 'Tour,' in order 
to invite their attention to his able exposition of a 
highly important portion of Scriptural Topography. 

The enterprising Eurckhardt believes he was the 
first European traveller who visited the Serbal.^ On 
the 1st of June, 1816, he reached the top of the eastern- 
most peak of this mountain, not by the usual path, but 
by a more difficult and precipitous ascent : he dis- 
covered many of the ancient inscriptions in the strange 
characters cut on the smooth surface of the granite 
rocks just below that extreme summit, and others 
upon the steep sides of the mountain at different 
altitudes ; he also noticed steps regularly formed 
with large loose stones, as well as others cut in the 
rock with considerable labour, for the more easy 
ascent, in many places where he came upon the 
regular path ; and he therefore became convinced that 
those inscriptions were the work of pilgrims, and 
that at an early period this mountain had been con- 
sidered as the true Sinai, and had been the principal 
place of pilgrimage in the Peninsula. Riippell, some 
years afterwards (1831), ascended the second peak 

^ 'Travels in Syria and the Holy Land/ p. 609. London, 1822. 
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from the west: on that summit he, likewise, "found 
inscriptions in the usual unknown character.*'^ These 
circumstances tend, I imagine, most strongly in favour 
of the Serbal being the "Mount of God;'* for, why 
should those numerous inscriptions have been so 
carefully executed, and why those steps cut and 
formed with so much skill and pains, unless, in fact, 
those who made them, or who caused them to be 
made, had accounted the Mountain itself sacred 
ground ? — ^while, on the contrary, upon the mountains 
now called Gebel Mousa and Gebel Katherin, — one 
of which is at the present day supposed, chiefly from 
more modern and monkish tradition, to be Mount 
Horeb, or Mount Sinai, — there exist none of the like 
curious inscriptions,* nor any such ancient path or 
footway made with equal expense and toil, and still 
in similarly good preservation.^ 

These inscriptions and steps strike me as being 
of great value in showing that Mount Serbal had 

^ See Dr. Edward Robinson's ' Biblical Researches/ p. 174, vol. i, 
London, 1841. 

^ Robinson, in confirmation, states that the inscriptions " are found 
neither on Jebel M^sa, nor on the present Horeb, nor on St. Catha- 
rine, nor in the valley of the convent; while on Serb&l they are seen 
on its very summits." — ^Vol. i. p. 188. 

^ Although on the lower portion of Gebel Mousa there still exist 
some steps *' not hewn, or cut in the rock, as is said by Barckhardt," 
(Robinson, vol. i. p. 153,) which lead up the mountain apart of the 
way, yet they are now much ruined, not having been repaired for a 
long time. Dr. Robinson says (p. 150), " it is usually reported that 
there were once regular steps all the way to the summit ; but this, 
like so many other stories, would seem to be only an exaggeration of 
travellers. At leasts every appearance at present testifies to the 
contrary." He also adds, that in his ascent. of Gebel Katherin, he 
" could not discover the slightest trace that any path had ever ex- 
isted with steps or laid stones." — ^P. 161. 
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been, at a most early age, used as a place of holy 
resort; and so they compel me to dissent from the 
opinion of Dr. Lepsius, that " if the inscriptions had 
any reference to Sinai, it could be only indirectly." 
Likewise, the caverns mentioned by Burckhardt,^ on 
whose sides are seen many similar inscriptions, may 
very possibly have been used for some devotional 
purposes in the earliest times, by pilgrims, or by 
those devotees ' who ascended that mountain ; or, 
indeed, by the numerous hermits, who, according 
to Ammonius, dwelt in the fourth century upon the 
base of Mount Sinai. 

The first hermit of whom we have any knowledge 
was Silvanus (about a.d. 365), who is called "Abb^ 
du Mont Sinai " by Tillemont.^ Since I have not 

^ ' Syria.* p. 608. 

'' RobinHon {p. 180) obaervea, — "Dionysina of Alexandria, about 
A.D. 250, mentions that these mountainB" (of Sinw) "were the 
refuge of Eg'yptian ChristianH in times of persecution ; where they 
were sometimes seized aa slaves by the Saracens or Arabs ; " — and 
he refers in the note to Eus«bius, lib. vi. cap. 42. Now I find on 
reading the passage in Eusehios, that the orig;inal Greek does not 
specify the mountain as Sinai, but only as "the Arabian Mount;" 
the passage is this ; noXXoi 8e o! kot airA tA 'ApaffiKon Spot t^ia^pa- 
noitirOiifrtc vti6 0appdpau SapaKijvaii" — (Euaebii Eccles. Hiat. vol. i. 
lib. VI. cap. 42, p. 308, edit. Reading, Cantab. 1720); and some 
annotators hold this mountain to be that which Ptolemy and others 
call Troicus. I think, however. Mount Sinai in Arabia is here in- 
tended, and is termed par excellence "the Arabian Mountain," 
because it seems the most likely mount to which persecuted Christians 
would rethe. But it is also possible that the range called Araba, or 
in Arabic Gebel Arahah, and in Hebrew iT3iy, may be meant by rh 
^Apaffioy, or 'Apa^Ltiv, 'Opor. It is situated near the middle of the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Suez ; and, according to Lepsius, " the 
Araba mountains run to the southward from Burd^a down to the 
sea."— P. 59. 

* 'Mem. pour servir & I'Hist, Eccles. des vi. prem. Sificles,' par 
M. Lenain de Tillemont, torn, x, p. 448. Par. 1705. 
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noticed any description by which we c«ui judge of 
the position of that mountain, its identity with the 
Serbal is just as probable as with the mountain 
named at this day Gebel Mousa, or Horeb ; although, 
from another passage in the work of the same writer, 
I think, a little light may be thrown on the situation 
of the mountain then termed Mount Sinai. Tillemont 
heads his chapter (in p. 573, vol. vii.) thus, — * the holy 
anchorites, &c., and others, killed by the barbarians, 
in the solitudes of Sinai and Raithu;' and at p. 575 
it is expressly said, in his narrative abstracted from 
Ammonius,^ that Raithu, or, as Cosmas Indopleustes 
writes it, 'PaWov^ was distant two days* journey from 
Sinai, or from the convent on Mount Sinai. Robinson, 
referring to RiippeU's *Reisen in Nubien,' p. 181, 
remarks (in note 3, p. 182, vol. i.) that " the place 
occupied by the convent near Tur," on the Gulf of 
Suez, " is still called Raithu by the Greeks." ^^ As, 
however, it appears that Lieut. Wellsted, who passed, 
in 1836, through the Wadi Hebron directly from Tur 
to the present convent on the modem Mount Sinai, 
occupied three days on that journey, the distance 
from a convent placed on the side of Mount Serbal 

^ The ** Tract of Ammonias is found in the work of Combefis, ' II- 
lustrium Christi Martyrum lecti Triumphi.* Paris, 1660." (Note 3, 
p. 181, vol. i. Robinson, * Bibl. Res.') — I have not been able to see a 
copy of it, bat only the abstract given in Tillemont, vol. vii. p. 573. 

10 Tor or tur, in Hebrew *S)T\9 signifies a ^tir^^-dove (turtur), 
which is so named from the noise, or cooing, that the bird makes. 
See Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, 8th edit. p. 755, Lond. 1823. 
And I take the word Raithu, 'PaWov, to be derived from pdBayos, 
a noise (strepitus) strictly of umter, or of ' the murmuring surge ;' for, 
from pdBayos comes pdBayov, and then the abbreviated pddov. The 
etymology of both words being the same, the identity of Tur and 
Raithu is thus corroborated. 
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would evidently be only two days' journey from Tur, 
and therefore better corresponding with the statement 
of Ammonius. Then, as to the massacres of the 
monks and devotees by some of the Arab tribes, or 
Saracens, several took place towards the end of the 
fourth century. Tillemont, in his account abstracted 
from Ammonius's work, says, — The Saracens, on the 
28th of December, in the year 373 of our era, attacked 
the hermits of the holy mountain (Sinai), and killed 
thirty-eight of them. Other slaughters are mentioned 
as having occurred chiefly in the two succeeding cen- 
turies. One indeed is recorded about the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, in the time of St. Nilus, 
who, being an eye-witness of the event, has given a 
full description of it in his work entitled ' Narrative 
of the Monastic Hermit Nilus, touching the Massacre 
of the Monks in Mount Sinai,' &c. Nel\ou Movdi^ovTos 

'EptjfiLTov Zirffmj,aTa, eis rriv avatpeuLv rmp en to> Opet Xiva 

Mova^mv, k. t. \." And I may observe that the 
frequent mention of Pharan,'^ in connection with 
the Sinai spoken of in those Memoirs, as well as the 
assistance which the Pharanitje gave to the poor an- 
chorites and monks, renders it exceedingly probable 
that the then holy mountain was in fact Mount Serbal. 

" Firfe 'Nili Opera QuEedam ;' edit. PosBinas, Paris, 1639. 

'" Nilus, with a few of the monks, after tliat massacre, arrived 
safely in the city of Pharan. (See note 41 infra.) I have afterwards 
(p. 196) considered it likely that the place named Bethrambe by Nilua 
was that which Burckhardt notices under the Arabic term of ' Deir 
Sigillye,' on the b. b. of Mount Serbal, and which he says (p. 610) ia 
distant four or five hours from Faran. Now it ia much more pro- 
bable that these monks might have been able to escape from the 
eavage Arabs for a distance of about nine miles, in an inhabited 
country, than that they could have done so for so great a distance as 
thirty-four miles, through a wild and Alpine district, — the length of 
the journey from the present Mount Sinai to Pharan. 
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Indeed, Cosmas Indopleustes expressly writes — "Moses 

proceeds unto Mount Horeb, which 

is in Mount Sinai, that is distant about six miles from 

Pharan *' Uopeverav ..... o MayvoTJs .... 

€19 XaypTj^ TO oposy roureoTcv ev rSi Sivattp^ eyyu^ oinrv rfjs 

^apav a)9 aTro fiiXicov ef. But, since this passage is 
very important, in order to render it more clear, 
I would supply the words which are understood, in 
this manner : Ilopeverou 6 Mcovtrfjs eU 

A.a)p7jp TO oposy Tovretmv eif r^ J^cvcu^ ^p^h ^yyv9 ovri tt;^ 

TToXeo)^ ^apav ©^ dm fiiXioDv ef, — and which I translate, 

more literally, thus : * Moses 

proceeds unto Mount Horeb, which 

is in thie Sinaic mountain^ that being near to the city 
of Pharan by about six miles.' Now this distance 
from Pharan is singularly correct as relates to Mount 
Serbal ; but it is most incorrect as regards the present 
supposed Moimt Sinai; and I conceive that this 
passage is to be considered of greater value, as being 
the statement of one who had visited in his own 
person the localities here named; for Cosmas, in a 
subsequent passage,^* distinctly informs us that he 
h^d journeyed on foot to those places in the Wilderness 
of Mount Sinaif wherein the remarkable inscriptions 

occur ^ — G)9 avT09 eyo) ire^evaas tovs tottovs futprvpA. 

At this day, the unknown writings on the rocks still 
exist in great numbers in the Wadi Mukatteb, which 
signifies the Written Valley , and in some other valleys 
near Faran, particularly in Wadi Alegat, at the very 

^^ No other word than Zp€i can be here supplied with certainty; 
because, in another passage afterwards cited {infra, p. 230), Cosmas 
has, cV Tfi eprjfu^ Tov 2ivatov Bpovs, ' in the wilderness of Mount Sinai.' 
Josephus also writes, t6 2Lvaiov Spos, 

" Vide infra, p. 230. 
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foot of Mount Serbal ; and I apprehend that no doubt 
can be fairly suggested, either about the present 
ruins of Faran being imy other than those of the 
ancient city of Pharan,'* or about Cosmas having 
actually reached that city in his pedestrian travels 
through the Peninsula of Sinai. On an examination 
of Kiepert's map, published in Dr. Robinson's ' BibUcal 
Researches' (vol. i.), a scale of Roman miles is given, 
from which it will be seen that the distance from 
Faran to Mount Serbal is somewhat more than Jive 
Roman miles, thus well corresponding with Cosmas's 
' about six miles,' ws ami fiiklcov e^. And, of courBe, 
the miles here meant could only be Roman miles, 
for at that time — in the beginning of the reign of 
Justinian — Egypt and the Sinaic Peninsula were under 
the dominion of the Romans ; whereas the same scale 
gives from Faran to Gebel Mousa, in a direct line, 
twenty-three and a half Roman miles. This distance 
even, being four times that mentioned by Cosmas, 
owing to the Alpine nature of the country, is perfectly 
impracticable for every animal except a bird, whilst 
that by the usual valleys to the convent on the 
present Mount Sinai is near thirty-four '^ miles, or 
above Jive times the distance named by that ancient 
traveller. Again, from the Arabic Amials of Sa'id 
Ebn Batrik (Eutychius), in the commencement of 
the tenth century after Christ, it is clearly evident 
that the chief reason of the Emperor Justinian's having 
built a convent (in the thirtieth year of his reign," 

'^ See infra, p. 204, and note 41; also additional note 3. 

'* See Lepaius's ' Tour,' p. 79. 

1^ " An Arabic inscription over the gate " of the present convent, 
" in modem characters, saj'S that JuBtinian built the convent in the 
thirtieth year of his reign, ae a memorial of himself and his wife 
Theodora," — Burckhardt'a ' Syria,' p. 545. 
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and about twenty-five years after Cosmas had visited 
that Peninsula) fon the monks of (the then called) 
Mount Sinai, on their personal request, was, — that it 
might be a fortress to protect them from the frequent 
attacks of the Ishmaelites, or Arabs, or Saracens,^® 
as they are indiscriminately named by the earlier 
writers. 

The following is the narration, which, being of 
importance, I have translated from Professor Pocock's 
Latin interpretation of those Annals.^® ' The monks of 

Mount Sinai having journeyed to Justinian 

himself, complained that the Arabs (Ishmaelites) in- 
jured them, by devouring their provisions and pulling 
down their houses, and that, entering their cells, they 
plundered them of every thing, and rushing into their 
chapels, swallowed the Eucharist. Whereupon the 

^^ The forefathers of the present Bedouins. The word Saracens, 
2apaKrjvo\, is used by Eusebius, and as early as the time of Dionysius 
of Alexandria. I am strongly inclined to derive it from " Sarah, 

the wife of Abraham," in Hebrew JT^ti^, and, with Mr. Forster, to 
maintain '* the scriptural origin of that name," rather than to deduce 
it from Sahara, which means a * desert.* — See * Historical Geography 
of Arabia,' vol. ii. pp. 8-29. 

19 " Monachi Montis Since ad ipsum (Justinian um) pro- 

fecti, conquesti sunt Arabes Ismaelitas ipsis damnum inferre, penum 
ipsorum devorando, locaque diruendo, cellasque ingredientes quicquid 
ibi esset diripere, ct in ecclesias irruentes Eucharistiam deglutire. 
Rogante ergo imperatore, quid vellent ? Rogamus, inquiunt, O Rex, 
ut nobis monasterium extruas in quo muniamur. Neque enim ante 
illud tempus ullum fuit in Monte Sind Coenobium in quo convenirent 
Monachi^ sed in montibus ac vallibus circk Rubum, h quo Deus Mosen 

allocutus est, sparsim degerunt." '* Legato in mandatis 

dato ut in Monte Sind monasterium aedificaret, idemque 

permuniret, adeo ut non alibi in toto mundo magis munitum reperi- 
retur, adeoque firmatum daret, ut non alicubi locus aliquis esset und^ 
vel monasterio vel monachis damnum inferendum metueretur." — 
Eutychii Annales, tom. ii. pag. 163. Edit. Oxon. 1658. 
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Emperor asking them, what they desired? — they say, 
we ask, O King, that you would huild for us a monastery 
in which we may he fortified. For neither before that 
time was there any convent in Mount Sinai wherein 
the monks resorted together, but they dwelt here and 
there in the mountains and valleys about the Bush 

from which God spake unto Moses.' ' The 

Legate received his orders that he should 

erect a monastery in Mount Sinai, and should fortify 
the same strongly, so that in no other place in the 
whole world should there be found one better defended, 
and should make it so strong that nowhere could 
there be any spot from whence it could be feared 
that injury might be done either to the monastery, 
or to the monks.' 

Procopius also, in his work ' on the Edifices of the 
Emperor Justinian,' thus writes : *• ' In the country 
formerly called Arabia, but now the Third Palestine, 

an abrupt and fearfully wild mountain 

hangs on high, somewhere near the Red Sea, by name 

Sinai And in this Mount Sinai 

monks reside There they say that Moses, 

formerly receiving the laws from God, bore them away. 
And near the foot of the mountain tliis Emperor 

*" 'Ell di T^ iroXoi niv 'ApaQitf, vvv 8i IIiAaitrriv^ Tp^'HI Kakovfuiig .... 

'Opor awATO/idv rt Kai 8(i™t Sypioii airoKpinarai ayxurra tvt] t^i 

Epv6pos KokouiitvTis SaKdmnjt, £tv^ Sfona iv Toirtfi &i ru Sa^ 

Spii, iiovaxoi ywypToi ivravBd jrort t&v Maa-ta (jiaai frpAs toO 

8™0 Tovt tdjioue ■aapaXa^vTa i^tivyKfiv. 'Ee Be roO Spovt riy wpomia 
Kai tPpavpiBV f;(upidraTOi' i BauAeis oSror ^1:080(1^170x0' ipvXoKTripiov rt 
orpoTloiTMl' a^iokoyaTOTor xaTiirr^aaTO, as pi) fvOitSi Snpiuajvoi Bdp^apot 
f^oitv, art T^t x^P"' fpipov aSmjs, s^ip pjH fXpifrai, ia^oKkitv it! 
XaBpaiSrata is ra «r( IlaXoiim'i^F x'^'P'"- 

Upoiamlov Katirapiai irip'i Tic roO Atmrorov 'lowjTiwatwu KTiapdruy. — 
Lib. V. cap. 8, torn. ii. Edit. Par. 1663. 
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erected a very strong fortress, and placed a renowned 
guard of soldiers in it, so that the Barbarian Saracens 
might not be able from thence, — the country being a 
desert, as I have before said, — to make secret incursions 
into the regions of Palestine.' 

For these reasons I entertain very little or no doubt, 
that for a considerable period, until about the year 
536 of the Christian era, the Serbal had been regarded 
as the real Sinai, and as such had been the chief resort 
of pilgrims ; and that soon after, or about that period, 
owing most likely (among other causes) to the attacks 
and cruelties of the Barbarians, Arabs or Saracens, 
the numerous monks, hermits, anchorites, and pil- 
grims, were compelled to leave"^^ their monasteries 
and cells on that sacred mount, and to establish 
themselves, for greater safety, amongst the higher, 
more desolate, and secluded mountaius, distant, by the 
ordinary road or camel path, nearly thirty-four miles 
to the south-east, where Justinian erected for them, 
in A.D. 556, their present fortified monastery. To 
these lofty mountains the monks assigned the titles 
of Horeb, Moses, St. Catherine, &c., which continue 

^' The fact of the moDka of Sinai having, at an early period, 
migrated on account of the incurstorts of the Saracens, ie recorded in 
history. Baronius, relating the death of St. Paul the anchorite, 
in A.D. S56, says, that he had ascended to the eummit of Mount 
Latras, and dwelt there some years ; that the place was not unknown, 
since St. Athanasius the anchorite had previously inhahited it in the 
time of the Emperor Michael the iconoclast (ahout a. d. 825) ; and 
that the same mountain had already been illustrioas for the migration 
thither of the monks of Mount Sinai. These are his words : " Porri) 
et illustrem futsse montem ilium Latrum dictum habitatione monach- 
omm Siaaitanim, qui oh Sarraeenorum incursus inde profecti Dei 
monitu iliac migraruat," — Annal. Eccl, tom, xvi. p. 95. viii. edit. 
Luck, 1744. 
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to this day, as well as marked out the pretended 
sites of the burning bush, Elijah's cave, the rock in 
Horeb from which the waters flowed, and other objects 
of scriptural interest. 

A few years after this time, Antoninus Martyr saw 
these localities, and described them in his Itinerary. 
According to De Laborde, "Antoninus, in the year 
560, visited Sinai; he found three abbots in a convent, 
which had already been constructed there; and on 
the summit of the mountain he observed the chapel, 
of which remains are still to be seen.^' ^ 

That such is the correct history will, I think, appear 
from the following accounts : 

In the translation before given from Eutychius's 
Annals, it is thus stated: ^^neque enim ante illud 
tempus ullum fait in Monte Sind ccenobium in quo 
convenirent monachi, sed in montibus ac vallibus . . . 
. . . sparsim degerunt." * For neither before that time 
(the journey of the monks to Justinian, requesting him 
to build them a monastery,) was there any convent 
in Mount Sinai wherein the monks resorted together, 
but they dwelt here and there in the mountains and 
valleys.' 

But Tillemont, in his narrative abstracted from 
Ammonius, describing the massacre of the monks on 
Mount Sinai by the Saracens, December 28th, a.d. 

^ See the English edition of M. L^on de Laborde's * Journey 
through Arabia Petraea/ p. 314, Lond. 1836. That author has 
assigned 560 as the year when Antoninus was at the present convent 
of Mount Sinai. This is somewhat doubtful ; but the incident appears 
to me to have occurred a little later, — ^probably between a.d. 560 and 
570. For the descriptions of the convent (monasterium), the chapel 
(oratorium), and other places, vide 'Itinerarium Beati Antonini 
Martyris,' p. 28. — ^Juliomagi Andium, 1640. 
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373, writes, — " ils en trouvferent trente-huit de morts 
dans le monaster e de Gethrfibbi h, Cobar ou Coreb;^*--^ 
* thirty-eight of them^ were found dead in the monastery 
of Gethrabbi at Cobar or Coreb/ and Robinson (vol. i. 
p. 183) adds, — " In the middle of the fifth century, 
we find a letter from the Emperor Marcian to the 
Bishop Macarius, the archimandrites and monks in 
Moimt Sinai, ' where are situated monasteries beloved 
of God and worthy of all honour. * *' ^* And he subse- 
quently (p. 186) remarks, that the Bishop Macarius, 
spoken of here, probably had his seat " at Pharan, 
or Faran, the present Feirzln." 

Now from these passages there at first sight seems 
to be some contradiction, but it is only an apparent 
one, as I will thus easily show. The Mount Sinai 
mentioned by Procopius and Eutychius is the mountain 
at present so called. The strong convent built by Jus- 
tinian is allowed by all travellers to be the same which 
exists at this day, notwithstanding a doubt may arise 
as to the meaning of the words <f>povpiov eyvp^rarov^ 

^ Two others died afterwards. The anniversary of the massacre of 
these martyrs is kept January 14 ; vide Act. Sanct. Jan. torn. i. p. 961. 
Robinson says, " It was doubtless from these forty martyrs that the 
convent El Arb'ain (' The Forty ') received its name. Not improbably 
it may have been the Gethrabbi." (* Bibl. Res.' vol. i. p. 182, 
note 2.) This, however, is most improbable, for the reasons I have 
subsequently alleged ; (see infra, p. 196.) But possibly the name El 
Arb'ain was given to the building, either in commemoration of those 
martyrs, or from having been founded on the anniversary of the day 
(28th December) on which they were killed: or indeed it may 
merely mean * the many ; ' for " the number * forty ' among Oriental 
nations is often used to signify a great but indefinite number." 
— See note 14, p. 121, vol. ii. (second series) 'Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature ; * also additional note 1 . 

24 Robinson (p. 184) refers in a note (1) to " Harduin Acta 
Concilior. ii. col. 665, compared with col. 685." 
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■which occur in the passage from Procopius translated 
above ; but these, hterallj; meaning a strong fortress, 
or a fortified building, yet seem to me to answer to 
what Eutychius calls ' a monastery which might be a 
fortress,' — " monasterium in quo muniamur," — in fact, 
a strongly fortified convent. ^ And in reaUty the 
existing edifice, from the great height and strength 
of its walls, and from its mode of construction, has 
much more the appearance of a fortress than of a 
convent. On the other hand, the mountain named 
Sinai by Josephus, Ammonius, St. Nilus, Marcian, 
and other writers anterior to about a.d. 536, is, as 
I am led to conclude, no other than Mount Serbal, 
upon which were " monasteries beloved of God." The 
accurate Burckhardt,^ in his visit to that mountain, 
noticed Deir Sigillye, " a ruined convent on the south- 
east side of Serbal, near the road which leads up to 
the summit of the mountain." It is distant from 
Faran four or five hours. Now 'Deir Sigillye' is the 
* Convent Sigillye,' or, as the Rev. G. C. Renouard 
writes it, " Deir Sijille," and which, he tells me, " pro- 
bably means the convent or house of the notary." 
Also the monastery of ' Gethrabbi,' mentioned in 
'nilemont from Ammonius, is doubtless the same as 
that which St. Nilus (p. 89) has written BriSpafi^^, 
Bethrambe, ^ which, I conceive, is only a corrup- 
tion of BT)9pafi0i, Bethrabbi, signifying in Hebrew 
a house or convent, Beth ri%, and ^ai Rabbi. This 



^ Dr. Robinson writes (p. 185), — "This accords with the appear- 
ance of the building at the present day, and is probably the same 
work which Procopiiis has confounded toich a fortress," 

^ 'Syria,' p. 610. 

^ Dr. Robinson is of the same opinion. See his note 1, p, 182, 
vol, i. 
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last word was a title of honour among the Jews in 
the time of Christ, and was hestowed on the professors 
or teachers of the law. So Deir Sigillye — literally 
the house of the notary — seems probably to be a mere 
Arabic translation of Bethrabhi, — the word Rabbi 
answering to Sijill^, a notary. Moreover, this ety- 
mology is to me rendered the more likely and obvious, 
from the sect called Paulicians having two sorts of 
teachers, called Synecdemi and Notarii : ^ thus then 
Deir Sigillye or Sijill^ would mean the convent or 
house of the teachers — Bethrabbi, and its ruins would 
in all probability be identified as those of the ancient 
convent of the latter name. Further, the expression 
used by Tillemont is — " le monastfere de Gethrabbi a 
Cobar ou Coreb, et k Codar:" here Cobar is evidently a 
corruption of Coreb, for Choreb, the more correct form 
of writing Horeb, X<op^0.^^ And as, from evidence 
already adduced,^" it appears that Mount Serbal was 
situate in Horeb, or was itself Mount Horeb, the 
words of Tillemont, properly interpreted, are — 'the 
monastery of Bethrabbi in Horeb.' 

Hence the accuracy of Eutychius is evidently 
established — where he has recorded, that before the 
time (a.d. 556) in which Justinian erected his strong- 
hold for the monks, there was no convent on Mount 
Sinai (i.e. the mountain now called Sinai) wherein 
they resorted together; whilst the correctness of the 
Emperor Marcian's statement in his letter, about a.d. 
450, that in Mount Sinai — that is, the earlier and first- 
named Mount Sinai {hodie Mount Serbal) — there were 

** See the ' Encyclopaedia Metropolitana,' vol. xi. p. 446. Lond. 
1845. 
^ Compare p. 217, and note 62; also additional note I, 
30 See also infra, p. 204 and p. 218. 
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"situated monasteries beloved of God and worthy of 
all honour," — is likewise equally well established. 

But with regard to the inscriptions (on which more 
will be said at the conclusion of this Paper), I am 
satisfied that some are more ancient than others ; 
that several are actually the work of Christians, some 
of whom were Greeks ; and that many of the oldest, 
inscribed in those strange characters, have been so 
executed by an earlier people — not impossibly, as 
has been previously conjectured, by the Israelites 
themselves. And, though other learned travellers 
should coincide with Lepsius fti thinking that all 
those inscriptions are solely " the work of a Christian 
pastoral people, who had independent possession of 
the peninsula," — which is a bare conjecture, unsup- 
ported by any historical testimony, — still it must be 
clear that that same people accounted the Serial a 
holy mountain; and therefore this circumstance, to- 
gether with the fact of the existence of laboriously 
made and well-preserved steps leading to its summit, 
must in my mind have greater weight in identifying 
Mount Sinai with Mount Serbal, than belongs to the 
monkish and comparatively recent report, which at this 
day would assign that sacred locality either to Gebel 
Mousa, or to the adjoining Gebel Katherin, both of 
which names are, according to the Professor, " mere 
convent traditions," the earliest of which are under- 
stood only to date from the middle of the sijsth 
century of the Christian era. ^' With respect, again, 

^' Letronne and Henniker have given copies of the Greek insc 
tion stiil existing over a door in the present convent ; from which, 
and from Burckhardt's Arahic inscription (p. 545), it appears that 
the edifice was built by Justinian in the thirtifth year of his reign 
(a. d. 556). But as to the more ancient chapel of " Mcleoa, there 
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tx) the former of these, which monkish tradition has 
so settled, Robinson justly observes on such tradition, 
that "we found it not less usually, and almost 
regularly, to be but a baseless fabric. In the present 
case, there is not the slightest reason for supposing 
that Moses had any thing to do with the summit ^^ 
which now bears his naine.''^ And as to the latter 
mountain, there appears to be no solid argument or 
tradition in favour of its having been the chosen 
place where the Tables of the Law were delivered 
to Moses, because its legend relates to the dead body 
of St. Catharine alone. The reasons why I suppose 
it had been so maintained shall be afterwards related.^* 
The remaining nlountains, to which the like claim 
has lately been appropriated, are those now called 
Gebel Minnegia and Gebel Horeb. The first is 
the same mountain which the Arabs name Gebel 
Limnegia, and is thought by Lord Lindsay ^^ to be 
the real Sinai, — because " the Israelites encamping 
in El Raha, would camp directly in front of Gebel 
Minnegia." It is not laid down in Robinson's maps, 

is not the slightest historical hint that she was ever in the region of 
Mount Sinai, or caosed any church to be erected there." (Robinson, 
vol. i. p. 184, note 4.) Saint Helena was not unfrequently introduced 
into monkish legends in order to give some colour of antiquity to 
them : I conclude, pursuant to Horace's maxim, — 

" Nee (Diva) intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus ' 
Incident." 

^ Lord Castlereagh, in his recent /Journey to Damascus/ vol. i., 
gives a plate of '* Sinai," viz. the Gebel Mousa Peak^ as seen " from 
Mount St. Catharine." 

^ Robinson, *Bibl. Res.' vol. i. p. 154. 

^ Videhjra, pp. 210, 211. 

^ * Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land,' vol. i. p. 354. 
London, 1838. 
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but Lord Lindsay says, " it rises directly in front of 
you, as you descend El Raha," after passing Gebel 
Horeb in proceeding eastwards. 

The second, or Gebel Horeb, is considered by 
Dr. Robinson (p. 130) as the exact sacred locahty. 
" He did not ascend it ; " though he became convinced 
" that the plain El Rahah is the probable spot where 
the congregation of Israel were assembled, and that 
the mountain impending over it — the present Horeb 
— was the scene of the awful phenomena in which 
the Law was given." ^^ 

The American traveller took the large plain, or 
Wadi el Rahah, for the spot where " Israel camped 
before the mount " (Exodus xix". 2) ; and this was 
the principal feature in determining him to fix on 
Gebel Horeb as Mount Sinai. 

Having lately examined the beautiful lithographic 
prints of ' the Holy Land,' by Mr. David Roberts, 
I was glad to notice, in the 2nd volume, several 
views of the now called Mount Sinai, Mount Horeb, 
the convent of St. Catharine, &c.; and having perused 
some of the descriptions of the plates, as written by 

** ' Bib], Hea." vol. i. p. 176. Lieut. Wellsted has given, in his 
second volume of ' Travels in Arabia,' a neat lithographic sketch of 
" Mount Sinai from the Tor road," or plain of Rahah : the lofty 
peak on the right hand in fticing the mountain is, I suppose, that 
which Robinson ascended with '" extreme difficulty and even danger," 
and which he names £1 Svfsafik, ' the willow,' from one growing a 
little south of it. The middle of that sketch represents Gebel Horeb 
strictly so called by the monks. Robinson, in 1841, says (p. 132), 
with regard to the plain Rahah, that "no traveller has described" it; 
but in justice to my lale friend, Lieut. Wellsted, I will refer the 
reader to p. 54 of his second volume, published in 1838, where be 
states that in it there is ample space for the multitude of Israelites. 
Lord Lindsay has likewise described it in his ' Letters,' also pub- 
lished in 1838. 
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the Rev. Dr. Croly, I found that he did not enter 
into any detail about the incorrectness of the present 
supposed Sinai, or other sacred mountains ; and that 
in the letter-press illustrating the fine print of the 
"Encampment of the Aulad Sa'id, Mount Sinai," ^^ 
he writes, — " But it is to be recollected that, although 
in these sketches the customary names of the moww- 
tains have been adopted, their claims as the sites 
of the delivery of the Law have excited much learned 
discussion. Jebel Mousa, the Sinai of the monks, 
exhibits features incompatible with the sacred history ; 
Jebel Katerin, the loftier peak of Horeb (which is 
now regarded as the original name of the range) , 
seems scarcely less incompatible. It has been strongly 
argued (note in the * Pictorial Bible') that the true 
mountain of the Law was Mount Serbal, anciently 
named Paran, the most conspicuous, and the first, 
object in the entrance to the Wilderness ; a mountain, 
wholly separate, of subUme elevation, and of the most 
striking form and magnitude." 

The author of that able note in the * Pictorial Bible ' 
(vol. i. p. 190), referred to by Dr. Croly, well con- 
cludes, from Deuteronomy xxxiii. 2, and Habakkuk 
iii. 3, that the Mount Paran there mentioned, whence 

^ This view has these words written in the left comer ; but the 
last word, " Sinai," is either a mistake for ' Serbal,' or the artist 
intended by " Mount Sinai " to refer to the ' Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai/ Dr. Croly says, in his description of that plate, '* the Aulad 
Sa'id were encamped close to the base of Mount Serbal." Indeed, 
the part of the grand mountain seen there, on the left in the dis- 
tance, clearly represents some of the higher peaks of the Serbal, 
for it strongly resembles a part of Lord Lindsay's view of that mount, 
(see infra, note 53,) whilst the other part, on the right, exhibits its 
north-western roots. The plain, or valley, in which the tents are 
placed, is, I conclude, the upper portion of Wadi Firan^ 
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the Lord and the Holy One came, and sMned forth, 
wliose Glory covered the Heavens, and from his right 
hand went a fiery Law, is the same as Mount Sinai, 
He adds, "but Mount Serbal is Mount Paran, therefore 
Mount Serbal is Sinai." Moreover, the vedley at 
its base still bears the name of Feiran or Faran ; and 
it appears from the Arabian historian, Makrizi, as 
quoted by Burckhardt, that tlie mount bore the same 
name; and, in fact, there is no other mountain in the 
Peninsula to which the name of Mount Paran can 
be assigned. He also says, the words Faran and 
Paran are the same ; P and F being the same letters 
in Hebrew and Arabic. 

I find, however, in the passage from Makrizi printed 
in Burckhardt's ' Syria ' (p. 617), that there seems to 
be a doubt whether the Faran of the Arabian author 
refers to the mountain in the Sinaic Peninsula, or 
solely to the mountains near Mekka. ^^ Makrizi's 

^ There is evident confusion in this account <rf Makrizi. " Ac- 
cording to another (Arab) tradition, the original seats of Amaiek 
were in Sena'a, and the surrounding parts of Yemen ; whence, in 
after times, the Amalekites emigrated, as invaders, first to the neigh- 
bourhood of Mekka and Medina ; and finally to the northern desert, 
and the frontiers of Syria and Palestine." — (Excerpta ex Abulfeda.) 
— Forster's ' Historical Geography of Arabia,' vol. li. p. 39. — Most 
probably the Amalekites, having been driven from their own regions 
in the North and in the Peninsula of Sinai, by the Israelites, in 
obedience to the Divine command, fled (see 1 Samnel xxx. 17) into 
the southern districts of Arabia Felix. And "the same tradition 
proceeds to state the subsequent return of Amaiek northwards ; and 
the establishment of this tribe, as conquerors, in Mekka, and the 
surrounding parts of the Hedjaz." {Ibid. p. 49.) Bu.t 1 cannot find 
that any mountains near Mekka were called Faran, as Makrizi 
relates " it is said " they were : and therefore this name must refer 
to the mountain in Amalek's primitive territory in the Sinaic Penin- 
sula, and which is actually mentioned by Moses. Such appears to 
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words, as there translated, are, — " It is said that Faran 
is the name of the mountains of Mekka, and that it 
is the name of other mountains in the Hedjaz, and 
that it is the place mentioned in the books of Moses.*^ 

" It is stated that the mountains of Mekka 

derive their name from Faran Ibn Amr Ibn Amalyk. 
Some call them the mountains of Faran, others 
Fyran." Still, after consideration, I think that the 
name Faran relates not only to the mountains of 
Mekka, but likewise to the mountain (Serbal) which 
rises immediately from the valley and town of Faran 
in the Sinaic district, and that it is so intended in 
this part of Makrizi's statement;— -" that it is the 
name of o^Aer mountains in the Hedjaz, and that 
it is the place mentioned in the books of Moses ;^^ — 
because the term Hedjaz^ which signifies a sacred 
spot, or place where pilgrims (Hadj) resort, by which 
the region around Mekka is generally known, may, 
I apprehend, also denote the vicinity of Mount Sinai, 
which was likewise a place of pilgrimage, a Holy 
Land, or Hedjaz; and this seems to be confirmed 
by the following observation, "that it is the place 
mentioned by Moses/^ i. e. * Mount Paran,' in Deu- 
teronomy xxxiii. 2. Then the statement continues, 
that the mountains derive their name from "Faran 
Ibn Amr Ibn Amalyk," which, interpreted, is * Faran 
the son (oO Amr (who was) the son (of) Amalyk,' — 
that is — from Faran the grandson of Amalyk or 
Amalek. And the country belonging, in the earliest 
times, to the Amalekites, was that in the immediate 
vicinity of Mount Horeb, or Mount Sinai ; for it was 

me to be the solution of the traditions confusedly given by the 
Arabian writers. 
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in Rephidim that Amalek fought with Israel (Exodus 
xvii. 8), and it was at the same place that Moses 
smote the rock in Horeb {ihid. v. 6) ; consequently 
Rephidim was in Horeh, or Sinai. 

The present ruins of Faran, Pharan, or Paran, being 
considered as those of an Amalekitish town,^^ must 
be close upon the ancient Rephidim, — indeed, so says 
Eusebius, but Cosmas Indopleustes *° holds them to 
be identical; and they thus tend to corroborate the 
forcible opinion that Mount Serbal is Mount Faran, 
or Paran, or the "Mount of God" in Horeh. In 
the valley, called Wadi Firan by Lepsius, at the 
foot of Mount Serbal, there existed, as early as the 
fourth century, a town*^ and convent of that name; 



^ "Theold town ofFaran," B8 Dr. Lepsius observes (p. 29), "was 

built on the site of a former tovm, as in most of the houses, althoug-h 
the greater part of them are of granite from the spot, there nre many 
sandstone blocks, columns, and fragments of architraves, from the 
ruins of the church and convent, which have been built in, and are 
evidently entirely distinct from the older stone houses, which look 
hke tombs." 

■*" See the original passages, infra, pp. 220, 221. 

*' I cannot agree with Mr. Forster in considering the site of 
Pharan Civilas of Ptolemy to be at Titr (' Hist, Geog. of Arabia,' 
vol. i. p. 345); but I fix it at the ruins of Faran. Ptolemy calls 
it 17 ftev ^apav Kafof, or 'the town Pharan.' Mr. Forster is, how* 
ever, right as to the situation of Pharan Promontorium, which he 
places at the south angle of the Peninsula, named ' Ras (Cape) Mo- 
hammed.' Ptolemy, describing the boundary of Arabia Petraia, saya 
it extends, H'xP^ '""'' •""■" '^''p^" dttitaT>}piov, ' as far as the promontory 
below Pharan.' (Vide Ptolemsi Geograph. lib. r, cap. 16, p. 373, 
edit. Wilberg. Essendiw, 1844.) This town was evidently a con- 
siderable one about the beginning of the fifth century after Christ ; 
for Nilus, describing the massacre of the hermits on Sinai (Serbal) 
by the Arabs, relates that he came afterwards to •tapav, and then he 
speaks of the ' Senate of the inhabitants of Pharan ' — ffmiX^ tSiv r^n 
*apui. oiKoiin-oiv- (p. 87, Nili 'Op. Quwd.') It was, at that time. 
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the site and numerous ruins of which are still 
visible, and are represented in two plates (11 and 
12) of De Laborde's ' Voyage de I'Arabie Petr^e,' 
Paris, 1830. Tliis author writes the name Feiran. 
It became noted about a. d. G2G, from being the 
see of Bishop Theodoras, who was regarded as the 
author of Monothelism, and is called Pharan in the 
' Biographic Universelle ' (p. 286, torn. xlv. Paris, 
1826). AJso Mr. Grey, in his Paper on the Inscrip- 
tions at Wadi Mukatteb, in the ' Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature ' (p. 147, vol. ii.), speaks 
of some " huts at Paran, " clearly meaning, near 
the ruins of Faran ; which are at about six hours' 
distance from that Wadi. And in the Septuagint 
Mount Paran is translated ^apdv. Further, Mount 
Paran, in Hebrew l"lMC, seems to be derived from 
the verb "iMQ par, to beautify or ornament ; and the 
noun substantive is INS, an ornament for the head, 
a crown or tiara: it occurs in Ezekiel xxiv. 17. — 
And the Rev. G. C. Renouard has kindly informed 
me that Castell, in his 'Lexicon Heptaglotton,' says 
that the Maronites give to the word Serbal the sense 
of Corona. Mr. Renouard himself, however, thinks 
Serbal to be of Persian origin ; and he afterwards 
wrote to me, that on looking at the place again, he 
found that the " Corona est autem Maronitarum " 
must literally signify " the head-dress worn by the 
Maronites." But whether Giggeius, from whom this 
is taken, gives any authority for that meaning, he 
does not know. Now the summit of Mount Serbal 
admirably answers to this etymology, because it 

alao the seat of a bishop. But the great Desert o/ Paran was situ- 
ated to the north and north-east of the district of Horeb or Sinai. 
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greatly resembles a head-dress, or crown, or rather 
a tiara with many high points, and, in particular, 
not unhke that represented as the erect crown of the 
Persian kings. In fact, Dr. Lepsius, when describing 
Mount Serbal, expressly mentions "its crown of five 
immense peaks." So Dr. Robinson (p. 12G), giving 
his account of a fine view of it, speaks of its "nu- 
merous points, or peaks, of which there are reckoned 
five principal ones ; the whole being strictly what 
the Germans call a kamm," — that is, a comb or 
crest. 

Hence no doubt can remain that Firan, Feinin, 
Faran, Pharan, and Paran, are all identical ; the town 
having been originally built in the valley of the 
same names, in the immediate vicinity of the sublime 
mountain, Serbal, which likewise appears to have 
once borne one of those appellations. Indeed Mr. 
Carne, in his description of that mountain, quoted 
in a subsequent passage,*^ calls it "Mount Paran." 
Consequently, from the passages of Scripture before 
alluded to, it is apparent that Mount Paran and 
Mount Sinai were, in fact, the same mountain ; and 
Mount Serbal — having at an early period been called 
Mount Faran, or Pbaran — now bears the highest 
claim to the title of the true Mount Sinai. 

The great historian of the Jews, in his 'Antiquities ' 
of that people, has left two short descriptions of 
Mount Sinai ; but I am much disappointed in not 
being able to learn from them the exact geographical 
position of that mountain. "We shall, nevertheless, 
find them of some use in examining the claims of 
the difierent supposed Sinais: for this object I here 
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quote the original passages, and append my own 
translations. 

Kat Mtovirfjs • r XP^^ ^ varepov veficov, 

enri to Stvalov KoKov/utevov Spos (v/€t ra Troifivia' tovto 
S* eoTiV vyfrrfkoTaTov riop ravvp op&v.^^ * And 

Moses ' . . sometime afterwards, feeding 

sheep, leads his flocks to the mountain called Sinai; 
and this is the loftiest of the mountains in that 
place/ 

Mfoiknjs avrjei irpos to Stvalov^ vyjrrjKoTarov 

r&V €P €K€IV01S T02s ytSdpiOLS Op&V TVffXflVOVf KCbl BtCL 77JV 

xnrepfioKriv rov fieyeOovs km t&v /eptffiv&v to dTroro/nov 
avOpwrrois ov jjlovov ovk ov avafiardv. ** * MoseS 

went up to Mount Sinai^ being 

the loftiest of the mountains in those districts, and 
not only almost inaccessible to men, by reason of its 
excessive magnitude^ but also of the steepness of its 
precipices.* 

Dr. Lepsius says that the majestic Mount Serbal 
'' is remarkable from its imposing dark mass, which 
stands out, single and compact, with its crown of 
five immense peaks, all of the same height, 6000 feet 
(or, according to Riippell, 6342) above the level of 
the sea, and slopes abruptly down, on the sea side, 
in rocky ledges, having nothing to compare with it 
far and wide even on the other side." Now the 
height here given must clearly be calculated in 
Parisian,*^ and not in English feet; hence those 

^3 Joseph. Antiq. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 12, s. 1. Edit. F. Oberthiir, 
Lips. 1782. 

^^ Ibid. lib. III. cap. 5, s. 1, 

^ On referring to p. 128, i. band of 'Reise in Abyssinian von 
Dr. Eduard Riippell/ I find that his calculation is made in French 
or Parisian feet. 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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altitudes, according to our computation, will re- 
spectively amount to about 6400, and to nearly 6800, 
Englisli feet. The last, then, will make Gebel Serbal 
to be about 700 English feet lower than the extreme 
top of Gebel Mousa; which point, aa Lieut. Wellsted" 
writes, " has been erroneously estimated at 7200 feet 
above the convent ; but we ascertained its altitude 
from two points within the sea of Akabah ; one giving 
7530, and the other 7480, above the level of the sea: 
2500 feet is its greatest elevation above the convent." 
Yet the latter mountain, being one of a group, or 
chain, does not seem so high as the Serbal, which 
is isolated, and is, as Lepsius states, " always in 
sight in every direction, on whatever height you 
may happen to be, or in whatever open plain." 
And this presents an easy explanation why he calls 
Gebel Mousa only " a secondary one ; " and he re- 
marks that it is "almost eclipsed by others of the 
great southern chain, the geographical centre of which 
is neither in Gebel Mousa, nor the loftier Gebel 
Katherin, hut in the more southern and considerably 
more elevated Gebel Um Schomar." 

Having already alluded to Mr. Carne'e account 
of Mount Serbal, I now insert it here. 

" The sun was setting, and we passed, at no great 
distance. Mount Paran : *'' its form was most singu- 
lar, yet indescribably grand; it had (Jive) sharp and 
pointed summits, and its side towards the Wilderness 

* 'Travels iq Arabia,' vol. ii. p. 95. 

^ The BBme author also designates Wadi Firan as " the valley 
of Paran:" he remarks (p. 203), we "entered the wilderness of 
Paran," evidently meaning; Wadi Firan ; because, at p. 205, he 
afterwarda says — " the valley of Paran now became very narrow." 
See Carne's ' Letters from the East.' London, 1826. 
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was formed of perpendicular precipices of rock; 
between its (Jive) summits, which rose like towers, 
were cast the decUning beams of the sun." 

Since the preceding is an evening view, I will 
add only one more, — a morning scene of the same 
sublime mountain, — made in the year 1842, by the 
Rev. George Fisk.*^ 

" On the right was one of the most impressive 
objects of mountain scenery I ever beheld ; so grace- 
fully yet majestically elevated, with its many almost 
perpendicular peaks, and tinted with an empurpled 
rosy hue by the fresh beams of the young sun. 
Surrounded by other mountains of less magnitude, 
frowning in rugged majesty, its singularly beautiful 
outline and colour made me look upon it as the 
aristocrat in the scene." 

As Flavins Josephus, himself a Jew, is the earliest 
author, next after the Scripture writers, who makes 
mention of Sinai, — living in the first century of the 
Christian era, and of great accuracy, — his descriptions 
of that mountain in his day are worthy of minute 
attention, and of being made the test whereby the 
best claim may be assigned to the most probable of 
the respective mountains in dispute. 

Josephus expressly describes the Holy Mount to 
be ' the loftiest of the mountains in that place : ' this 
testimony at once negatives the claims set up re- 
spectively by the monks to Gebel Mousa, by Lord 
Lindsay to Gebel Minnegia, and by Dr. Robinson 
to Gebel Horeb ; notwithstanding the latter part of 
Josephus's second description well accords with the 
almost inaccessible and precipitous nature of the last- 

■"^ ' Pastor's Memoria],' p. 144. 
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named mountain. Gebel Katherin being much the 
highest of the mountains in the now-termed Sinaic 
district, gives it some likelihood to be so distinguished. 
Such ia also the case as respects Gebel Serbal in its 
immediate circle of mountains. But if we are to 
translate the words of Josephus in the second quo- 
tation, — infnjXoTaTov tSsv ev ciceivois toIs j^apcois opaiv, — 
' the loftiest of the mountains in those regions,' and 
not ' in those immediately adjoining parts, or districts,' 
that is to say, in the whole peninsula, — it is clear 
that none of the mountains before specified can have 
any fair claim ; but that the mountain called Um 
Schomar, which stands more to the south, can alone, 
from its altitude, be asserted as — to Sivalov opos,— 
the true Sinai. 

So, then, Mounts St. Catherine, Serbal, and Um 
Schomar, are those for which alone we have any good 
authority, according to Josephus, for our serious and 
further consideration in this disputed question. Now, 
as to the last, no claim whatever, as far as I am aware, 
either emanating from history or from tradition, can 
be alleged in its favour: consequently Mount St. 
Catherine and the Serbal are the only two mountains 
which can, with any probability, be maintained to 
be the "Mount of God." 

In addition to being the highest mountain in its own 
vicinity, Gebel Katherin has a monkish legend in its 
support. The fabricated story is this : St. Catherine 
having suffered martyrdom about a.d. 307, at Alex- 
andria, her body disappearing, was said to have been 
borne through the air by angels to Mount Sinai, " and 
more than three hundred years afterwards, when the 
convent below had been founded, a monk, who Uved 
in the hills, having been warned in a dream, discovered 
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tbe banes, and conveyed them to the shrine *^ where 
they have ever since reposed/' ^ 

The writer of the Mfe of St. Catherine, in the * Bio- 
graphic Universelte,' gives the following solution of 
this miraculous legend: — "vers la fin du huiti^me 
si^cle, les chr^tiens d'Egypte ayant trouv^ le corps 
d'une femme dans la montagne de Sinay le prirent 
pour celui d'une saiAte martyre, le ddposdrent dans le 
monast^re." ** 

The monks, I suppose, gave out that Geiel Katherin 
was the true Sinaiy from one of their brethren being 
told in his sleep, that the corpse of St. Catherine was 
transported to the summit of Mount Sinai^ where she 
had formerly taken refuge. And subsequently, pro- 
fessing to have found it on the extreme top of the 
mountam which bears her name, they thus proclaimed 
that spot to be the sacred locality. 

Mount St. Catherine, then, besides presenting local 
difficulties inconsistent with the Mosaic narrative, 
"possesses in itself," as Dr. Lepsius writes, "no 
historical interest; and* there is not the shgbtest 
grounds for agreeing with Riippell^ in taking it foi 
Mount Horeb.''^ 

Lastly, as to the Serbal. — By comparing the de- 
scriptions of this mountain, which I have previously 
quoted from several modem travellers, with those 

^ The Military Order of Knights of " St. Catherine of Mount 
Sinai'' was instituted in a.d. 1063, to defend travellers going to the 
shrine of that saint. See the account in H. Clark's ' Orders of 
Knighthood/ vol. iL p. 69. The order, as figured in Plate xxiii., 
represents a Catherine wheel interlaced Ynth the compound cross of 
Jerusalem. 

^ Lord Castlereagh's 'Journey to Damascus/ vol. ii. p. 9. 

®i 'Biog. Univers.' torn. vii. p. 366. Par. 1813. 

*2 Vide ' Reise in Abyssinien,' i. band, p. 120. Frankf. 1838. 
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of Josephus, it will be found that they exactly cor- 
respond, both in respect of its being the highest of 
the mountains in its vicinity, and also of its vast 
magnitude and steep precipices. The extreme diffi- 
culty too of the ascent on the side by which Burck- 
hardt chrabed to the eastern peak, affords a more 
complete and accurate agreement. 

Wherefore, for the reasons already g^ven, as well 
as for those deduced by Lepsius from the nature of 
the adjacent country, and examined with the accounts 
in Scripture, the evidence seems to me to be altogether 
in favour of Mount Serbal.^^ 

The late Lieut. Wellsted, Lord Lindsay, and Dr, 
Kobinson, have made the existence of sufficient space 
(as the plain El Raha) for the multitude of the 
Israelites to encamp, one of the chief features in 
settling the position of Mount Sinai. In this I fully 
coincide; and according to Burckhardt (p. 616), the 
place where Wadi Firan joins Wadi Alegat to the 
east of the site of Faran is about a quarter of an 
hour, — that is, nearly three quarters of a mile, wide: 
here, therefore, would be ample room for the en- 
campment of many thousands. If, with Lepsius, we 
fix Rephidim at El Hessue, distant one hour to the 
west of Faran, then the plain made by the junction 
of those two valleys might well suit for Israel to 
have " there camped before the Mount" Serbal. 

I believe, however, that the south-west and south 
sides of the Serbal have never yet been thoroughly 
explored by any traveller ; and it is not improbable, 
that a part of the extensive plain El Ka'a, or some 

^ There is a lithographed plate of a sketch by the late Mr. W. 
Ramsay, of " Gebel Serbal from Wady Feiran," in Lord Lindsay's 
' Letters,' vol. ii. 
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broad valley communicating with it, may be dis- 
covered in either of those sides, which might by 
nature be better adapted for the assembling of all the 
children of Israel, and where the Serbal might appear 
full in front, and rising directly from that valley, 
or plain : " if so, on the last day of their journey 
to Mount Sinai, they would have left El Hessue, and, 
proceeding a little westwards, they would pass round 
the south-west base of the Serbal, and then arrive in 
that valley : this would strictly agree with the biblical 
narrative, — "for they were departed from Rephidim, 
and were come to the desert of Sinai, and had pitched 
in the wilderness ; and there Israel camped before 
the mount." (Exodus xix. 2.) Again, the name of 
the "Wadi Hebron p'lari, which leads from El Ka'a 
on the southern district of the Serbal in a north- 
easterly direction, makes me incline to the likelihood 
of this south side of that mountain having been the 
situation of the camp of Israel in the Wilderness of 
Sinai; because, if Hebron has been for many ages 
the right name of that valley, and not merely one 
conferred in late years by monkish tradition, it will be 
apparently connected with the Hebrews, and possibly 
may have been the direction which that people took 
on leaving Sinai, and on their journeying to the north- 
east into the desert of Paran. 

Next, the learned Professor ably observes, — "The 
name Sinai, which in the time of Moses was only 
called Sini, is written precisely like the Wilderness 
of Sin, except the final i, and indeed, with the same 
samech at the beginning. There can be no doubt, 

^ Dr. Lepsius (p. 7 1) calls this plaia " the arid, sandy, parched-up 
desert of Q'a'a under the Serbal." El Ka'a, ia Arabic, meaiia ' t&e 
plain.' 
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therefore, that the two names are connected, one 
being derived from the other, and in fact, according 
to the formation of the two words, the name of the 
mountain from that of the district." I may here 
mention that Sin and Sinai,^^ in the Hebrew (Sim), 
— pD and '';''D,— are translated Slv and Sivd in the 
Septuagint ; and that we must be careful not to 
confound the wilderness or desert of Zin, — which word 
begins in the original with a tzade !f, and not a 
sameck D, tlms — p, and which in the Septuagint 
appears incorrectly written ^ii* for Zlf, — with the 
former. For the desert of Zin (Numbers xxvii. 14) 
seems, from the best authorities, to begin at the head 
of the gulf of Akabah, and to lead to Kadesh on 
one side, and to Petra, in the land of Edom, on the 
other. And I quite agree with Lepsius in his ex- 
planation of Mount Sinai having received two names ; 
as follows, — ^" that that of Sinai is derived from the 
Wilderness of Sin, and properly signifies merely Mount 
of Sin, which does not exclude the possibility of its 
having likewise the specific Amalekite name of Horeb. 
The district of Sin, as being the ordinary name, was 
more extensively known, perhaps, and consequently 
more familiar to the Israelites in Egypt, than the local 
name, Horeh." Hence then, " in the phraseology 
afterwards in vogue, Sin is used for the whole district, 
Sini especially for the mountain ; Horeb, chiefly for 
the dwelling of the Amalekites at its foot." 

Whiston has, however, in bis note a, at p. 73 of 
his translation of Josephus, (fol. edit. London, 1737,) 
thus similarly remarked,—" The other name of Sinai, 



^ This word is more literally translated in tlie ' AcU of the 
Apostles,' vii. 30 and 38, from the Greek Sim, ' Sitia.' 
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Horeb, is never used by Josephus ; and perhaps 
was its name atnong the Egyptians^'' only, whence 
the Israelites were lately come ; as Sinai was its name 
among the Arabians, Canaanites, and other nations. 
Accordingly, when {1 Kings xix. 8) the Scripture 
says that Ehjah came to Horei the Mount of God," — 

(or in the Septuagint translation, hropeCdr/ 

eat opovs Xap^^^'^), — "Josephus justly says (Antiq. 
VIII. c. 13, s. 7], that he came to the mountain called 
Sinai;^^ and Jerome, here cited by Dr. Hudson, says, 
that he took this mountain to have two names, Sinai 
and Choreb. De nomin. Heb. p. 427, edit. Benedict." 

Customs among the Arabs, particularly the Be- 
douins, rarely vary ; and what was the usage centuries 
ago, is still ascertained to be the same at this day. 
One of their general customs is to name a mountain 
after a principal valley which runs in its neigh- 
bourhood ; therefore it seems certain that the like 
has prevailed for more than three thousand years. 
Again, Dr. Lepsius correctly informs us — "it is 
clear that by the term Wildei-ness (that is, Valley) of 
Sin, we are not to understand a large district, like 
the deserts of Etham, Zin, and Paran, but merely 
the immediate circle about Sinai, especially the palm- 
ground. The name Horeb, in like manner, was not 
applied solely, nor even principally, to the mountain, 
but also to the valley;^^ more properly, perhaps, to 

** I think more likely, as Lepsius (p. 82) states, "the Amalekites." 
*' But this is thus rendered in tiie Alexandrine MS, . . .tut Spovs 

ToD Beov ToO Xfflpii3. — Vide • Biblia Sacra Polyglotta,' edit. Walton, 

torn, ii, p. 500. Lond, 1G57. 

^ This is the original passage in Josephus : 'o 'HJii'dt ils 

TO Zivaiov Kakoviitiiov Spot jrapaylitTai, Su MaiJinjr Toiis vi'fiavs mipa tou 
GeoD Xeytrat \a0eiy. 

^^ Mr. Forster thus reads Numbers xiv. 25: "Now the Amalekites 
VOL. III. 2 E 
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the inhabited part of it." And the latter ground, or 
" Wilderness of Sin, which is between Elira and Sinai" 
(Exodus xvi. 1), — he has demonstrated to be part 
of the valley of Firan. Also, it appears from the 
derivation given at p. 84, that the word Sin, pD, 
" signifies in the Semitic^" dialects, ' earth, slime ;' " — 
and according to others, 'mire,' or 'mud;' — or in a 
stricter sense, slime or mud deposited by water, i. e. 
alluvium, or alluvial earth from which water has 
been drained: thus "the wilderness of Sin" would, 
in its original signification, mean the valley of alluvial 
earth, or rich and loamy soil, similar to that of 
"El gennain fel Wadi Firan- — the gardens in "Wad! 
Firan." And Burckhardt^' equally notices the fertility 
of this valley, and of the neighbouring one, Rommart : 
he says it " is owing chiefly to the alluvial soil 
brought down from the mountains by the torrents, 
and which soon acquires consistence in the bottoms 
of the Wadis." He further adds, "In winter thne 
the valley (Firan) is completely flooded, and a large 
stream of water, collected from all the lateral valleys 
of Wadi el Sheikh, empties itself through Wadi Firan 
into the gulf of Suez, near the Birket Faraoun" 
(Pharaoh's pool). 

Again, the original meaning of Horeb, ^'^ or more 



and the Canaanites dwelt in the valley (of Horeh.)" — ' Historical 
Geography of Arabia,' vol. ii, p. 21. 

*• The Semitic, or more correctly Shemitic dialects, are thoae 
which belong to what in England was formerly termed the Hebraistic 
or Arabic, but now the Syro-Arabian, family of languages. 

^' ' Syria,' p. 619. 

^- The Arabic, or rather Amalekitish word Horeb, is more ac- 
curately written Choreb: so some authors give Charem, as the 
correct form, instead of the commoner. Harem. 
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properly Ckoreb, nn, nn, and in the Greek of the 
Septuagint Xa)p^/3, very remarkably coincides with 
that of Sin; for Lepsius gives it as " earth made 
dry by draining off the water." Hence Horeb and 
Sin, or Sinai, are synonymous, and possess a like 
signification ; so " Mount of God, Horeb," is identical 
with "Mount of God, Sinai." In support of this 
I will bring forward examples from sacred, and from 
two other ancient, authorities. In Exodus iii. 1, 2, it 

is written, " Moses came to the mountain of 

God, even to Horeb.^^ And the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush." Whereas the same transaction 
is thus mentioned in ' the Acts of the Apostles,' vii. 
30; "There appeared to him, in the wilderness of 
Mount Sina, an angel of the Lord in a fiame of fire 
in a bush ; " — so the Jewish historian records it as 
having occurred ' at the mountain named Sinai,' — hrl 
TO StvoMv KaXovfievov opos.^* And Georgius Syncellus, 
writing in the eighth century of our era, states that 

' EHjah went his way on the mountain 

iiZorefi, that is (the mountain) Sinai;' — 'O'Hxias . . . 
oSttv hropeuero eV Xafni^ rm opei, ijToi Sivatai,^^ — thu8 
reconciling what Scripture, describing the same event, 
has there named both Horeb and Sina, and likewise 
what it has in another passage, before considered,"^ 
termed "Horeb the Mount of God," — and what 
Josephus terms " the mountain called Sinai." As we 

"^ Tlie Septuagint has merely — ' Mosea came to the 

mountain Horeb.' Muuo^s ^\6iv tls t6 Spot Xapli^. 

"^ Joseph. Antiq. Jud, lib. ii. cap. 12, s. 1. 

*■ ' Georgii Synceili Clironographia,' torn, ii, p. 152. Corpus 
Hist. Byzant. Edit. Venet. 1729. 

^ I Kings xix. 8 : vide supra, p. 315, and note 58. 
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have previously endeavoured to show that Mount 
Serial presents far the best claim to be accounted the 
true Mount Sinai; consequently Mount Serhal must be 
equally esteemed the Mount Horeh (Exodus xxxiii. 6), 
and also the Mount in Horeb, of Holy Writ. "Where- 
fore, Mount Horeb, Mount Sinai, and Mount Paran, 
as used by Moses, evidently signify one and the same 
sacred mountain. 

Now, in further illustration that the Wilderness^'' 
of Sin is to be here received as a wadi, that is, a 
valley, or plain, bounded by mountains on each side, 
and not a vast, parched, and open desert, I will merely 
notice that the same expression is used in Psalm cvi. 
9, where it must clearly be interpreted by a valley. 
It is this : — "He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was 
dried up : so he led them through the deep as through 
a wilderness." And the same is more thoroughly ex- 
plained in Exodus xiv. 22, where it is said, that " the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand 
and on their left." Again, in Exodus''" it is written — 
" the children of Israel were departed from Rephidim, 
and were come to the desert of Sinai, and had pitched 
in the wilderness, and there Israel camped before the 
mount. Moses went up to the top of Mount Sinai, 
where the Lord came down, and delivered the tables 
to him ; and when the people saw that Moses delayed 
to come down out of the mount, they asked of 



"^ Wilderness, or Desert, in Hebrew, Midbar, "1i"TD. When 
these names are mentioned in Scripture we are not always to imagine 
them to be places uninhabited and barren ; as these words often 
represent the soil near a city or village, which was appointed for 
paslttre, and where the plough never came. — Cruden's Concordance. 

^ Chapter xix. V, 2, 20; chapter xxxi. v. 18; and chapter xXJtii. 
V. 1,4, 15, 19. 
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Aaron to make them a molten calf. And Moses 
turned and went down from the mount, and as 
soon as he came nigh the camp, he saw the calf; 
and he brake the tables beneath the Mount'* (Sinai). 
Now the inspired writer, in Psalm cvi. verse 19, 
briefly mentioning the same occurrence, says — " They 
made a calf in Horeb, and worshipped the molten 
image." Here, then, this Psalmist means by the 
words "in Horeb," the identical place which Moses 
in the book of Exodus calls " in the wilderness of 
Sinai," — where was the camp of Israel when the 
golden calf was set up. Wherefore I would read 
the verse in that Psalm thus: — "They made a calf 
in (the valley of) Horeb^ and worshipped the molten 
image." 

The Prussian traveller takes Rephidim — ^the 'Pa^tSlfA 
of Eusebius, 'Pa^tStp of Josephus, and ^Pa^iSeh of 
the Septuagint — to be the present El Hessue,^^ distant 
only an hour to the west of the ruins of Faran, in 
the upper portion of Wadi Firan, where Moses gave 
the people drink out of the "salubrious rivulet, 
which there as suddenly and wonderfully loses itself 
in the rock, as it had suddenly gushed ''^ out of it 

^ Burckhardt (p. 618) writes it Hosseye, and records that it is 
" one hour" distant from Faran : so Lepsius's "mile ** (p. 74) must 
be intended for a short German mile, 

^^ This beautiful rivulet may possibly be that which Moses caused 
to flow when he smote the rock, and it may have continued to pour 
forth its copious stream ever since. And there is strong testimony 
that such was the situation of Rephidim ; or, at least, somewhere not 
far distant from the old city of Pharan, — where, most probably, 
"there was," at the arrival of the Israelites, **no water for the 
people to drink." But it could not have been near the present 
supposed Sinai, unless indeed the nature of that country has sub- 
sequently undergone a great physical change; because Burckhardt 
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higher up." Near there "he opened the rock, and 
the waters gushed out ; they ran in the dry places 
Hke a river," (Psalm cv. 41.) It is also to be borne 
in mind that it was " in Rephidim " that " Amalek 
came and fought with Israel;" that Moses did there 
"smite the rock;" and that both were "in Horeb," 
(Exodus xvii. 1, 6, 8,) — that is to say, in the valley 
of Horeb. Dr. Lepsius remarks, that Cosmas Indo- 
pleustes "makes Faran (Pharan) the site of the ancient 
Rephidim; — so does Jerome,'' who thought the wilder- 
ness of Faran abutted on Horeb." " 

As the passages, here lastly referred to, are of 
the greatest interest, I will make no apology for 
inserting them at length, and for giving my own 
translations. 

Eusebins, in the original Greek, writes — 'PaipiZlti, 
TOTTOi TTjS epTj/iov Tvapa to Xtofn}0 opos, ev ai ex Ttjs Trerpaa 
Tiji €v Tm opei Xwfniff eppm/ire ra vSara' Kat eKXi]6t} o tottos 
Tleipafffios' evQa Kat "n-oXe/tet iTjoavs to/' AfjAiM)K eyyvs 
^apdv. 

St. Jerome has thus translated the same extract 
into Latin : 

" Raphidim, locus in deserto juxta montem Choreb, 
in quo de petra fluxere aquie, cognominatusque est 



(p. 580) distinctly observes, in that " part of the penineola the 
IsraeUtea could not have suffered from thirst : the Upper Sinai is Jvll 
of wells and springs, the greater part of which are perennial." 

''' Jerome, in the passage cited in the text, does not say the 
" wilderness of Faran," bat only " deierto," meaning, I think, the 
"desert" or "wilderness of Sinai," (see Exodus xix. 2,) which I 
take to be identical with " the valley of Horeb," 

'^ See likewise ' Biblical Researches," vol. i. pp. 186, 352, where 
Kobiuson also writes the name Pharan. 
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Tentatio : ubi et Jesus adversus Amalec dimicat prope 
Pharan."""^ 

' Raphidim, a place in the wilderness near Mount 
Horeb, in which the waters streamed forth out of 
the rock that is in Mount Horeb ; and the place 
was called Temptation (Massah) ; there also Joshua 
fought with Amalek near Pharan.' 

And Cosmas as follows : Eha -ttoXiv irapevi^oKov 
eis PatfiiBtv, €is Tqii vuv Xeyofi-anju ^apav' koj, Bi/^evaavroiv 
avT&v, iropevsTai Kara trpoara^ai &€0v o Mmvinjs ftera rmv 
TTpev^vTtpwv, Ktu tj pafiSos eii TTi ■)(eipt avrov, ets Xapri^ 
TO opos, Tovrfara/ fv tw 'XaioArp, erffvs avrt tijs ^apav its 

' Then, again, they pitched in Raphidin, in the 
city now named Pharan; and they being thirsty, 
Moses proceeds, by the command of God, with the 
Elders, having also his rod in his hand, unto Mount 
Horeb, which is in Mount Sinai, that is distant about 
six miles from the city of Pharan.' 

And Dr. Lepsius proceeds," — "Now it was in 
the Wilderness of Sin that the Lord sent the quails 
and manna for the people to eat, I have already 
mentioned the vast number of desert fowls, which 
are still so remarkable at the present day. They 
naturally frequented principally the most fertile 
valleys ; and the manna is likewise found only in 
the well-watered valleys of the primitive mountains, 
especially, and now almost exclusively, in the Wadi 

^' ' Sancti Hieronymi Opera,' torn, ii. p. 474. — " Liber de aitn et 
noiDinibus locomm Hebraicorum." Edit. J. Martianau. Par. 
1699. See additional notes 2 and 3. 

'* Koojia XpiOTtawtt^ Tojroypa^i'a, in ' Collectio 1 

Moiitfaucon, vol. ii. p. 195. Par. 1706. 
" 'Tour,' p. 66. 
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Firan, and the adjoining part of the Wadi e' Schech. 
The Arabs say that it is found in one or two more 
distant places, and assert that it is not produced^'* 
in the other valleys, although tar/a bushes are 
met with almost everywhere." This substance, re- 
sembling honey, is named manna, and by the Arabs, 
men, or mun ; it is produced from these bushes, 
which Dr. Ehrenberg calls tamarix mannifera, al- 
though more generally accounted as a variety of 
T. Gallica. That author discovered that the juice 
or Timnna was caused to exude from the small stems 
and branches by their being punctured by a minute 
insect, which he has called coccus manniparus; — he 
describes it thus : " ex vulneribus minimis, nudo 
oculo non conspicuis, post pluvias copiosus succus 
limpidus, sensira concrescens, et syrupi rufescentis 
instar decidens effluit. Ante soils ortum et brevi 
post, ob aeris calorem moderatum rigidulus est et 
facilius h terra, rarius ah arbore, colligitur; ardente 
sole in terram diffluit. " Ehrenberg has given, in 
his ' Symbolte Physicje Insectorum,' Decas i. Tab. x., 
a beautiful coloured engraving of this tarfa, or 
tamarisk, with its coccus, and its manna dropping 
from it. The late Lieut. Wellsted presented me 
with a httle manna which he had brought from 
Arabia : I found it pleasant in flavour, very sweet, 
not unlike dropped honey mixed with some flour, 
slightly aromatic, and of a yellowish-white colour. 
Burckhardt states (p. 600) that the Bedouins call 



'" Burckhardt confirms this, as follows; "I never heard of the 
tamarisk producing manna, except in Mount Sinai" (p. 601). This 
curious fact may probahly he accounted for by the absence of the 
cocctia, by whose puncture the juice is caused to eiude ; this small 
insect may be a local species, and not found elsewhere. 
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it mann, and " consider it the greatest dainty which 
their country affords :" they usually eat it with bread; 
like honey. 

But I must here express a decided opinion against 
this statement of Lepsius, — " it is, in fact, incon- 
ceivable to me, how so circumspect a man as Robinson 
could for a moment doubt that this is the old manna 
of the IsraeUtes," — because, if we compare the descrip- 
tions of the manna sent from heaven, given in Exodus 
xvi. and Numbers xi., with the preceding account 
from Ehrenberg, as well Eis with others detailed by 
Burckhardt, Wellsted, Robinson, &c., we shall at once 
perceive that the manna, as at present exuded from 
the tar/a shrubs, answers in very few particulars to 
the Israelitish manna. If indeed the latter were to be 
considered a natural product, and not a new " bread " 
miraculously " rained " by the Lord " from heaven," 
(Exodus xvi. 4,) it was nevertheless undoubtedly 
miraculous on many accounts ; particularly in the vast 
quantity of it, in the double supply on the sixth day, 
in the regular continuance of it for forty years, &c. 

In the ninth verse of the eleventh chapter of Num- 
bers we are told, — "when the dew fell upon the 
camp in the night, the manna fell upon it." Having 
recently met with an interesting notice of a rain 
of manna, in a late number of the ' Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal,' I will quote a few extracts 
from it, to show that that kind of manna appears, 
in its mode of falling, and in some other of its 
characteristics, to approach much nearer to the manna 
of Scripture. " Several occurrences of what is called 
a fall of manna are attributable to the accumulation 

of the lichen, Lecflinora escu^enid In 1829, 

during the war between Persia and Russia, there was 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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a great famine in Orooroiali, s. w. of the Caspian. 
One day, during a violent wind, the surface of the 
country was covered by a lichen, which fell from 
heaven. The sheep immediately attacked and de- 
voured it eagerly, which suggested to the inhabitants 
the idea of reducing it to flour, and making bread 
of it, which was found to be good and nourishing." 
— Also, "a rain of manna occurred, April, 1846, in 
the district of Jenischehir, and formed a layer three 
or four inches in thickness. It was of a greyish-white 
colour, rather hard, and irregular in form, inodorous, 
and insipid." — It varied " in size from that of a pin's 
head to a pea or small nut."" 

GeorgiuB Syncellus, writing on the Sinaic manna 
at the end of the eighth century, says,'^ — ' This manna 
indeed I have beheld brought from Parthia, and I 
have partaken of it, being of the same /osie,'^ but 
not so abundant, as it was formerly seen ; neither 
have I beheld it in this wilderness ' (of Sinai). 

And Wellsted relates, in his 'Travels in Arabia,' 
(vol. ii. p. 49,) that a Jewish Rabbi told him, " that 
on his journey through the Desert contiguous to 
Damascus, far removed from trees or vegetation of 

" Jameson's 'Edinburgh New Phil. Journal,' p. 178, for July, 1847. 

'*..,, TovTo fiiv oSv ri /lawa KofiLiTdia iK t^e Hopfliicijj il&oii ryi, 
Ka\ fxgTftT)(ov airrov, Tjjs ainijs yfvutttis ov, oXX* ov^ ovrra jr^ovirias otov 
&ij>0ri KOTc- oiSi Korit rJirSi -n'tr tprtfiov. — ' Georgii Syncelli Chronogra- 
phia,' torn, ii, p. 103, Corp. Iliat. Dyzaut. 

'^ As to the taste of the manna, there ia a discrepancy in the Mosaic 
narrative ; for in Exodus ivi, 31, it is written, " the taste of it was 
like wafers made with honey;" and in the Septuagint, rfi Si ycufu 
alrrou as tyKjih iv fitXtri, which I render, ' and the taste of it was 
like a cake made with honey.' Again, in Numbers xi. 8, it is said, 
■' the taste of it was as the taste oi fresh oil; " but in the Septuagint, 
Kol ^v It ifloi^ aiiTnv i(7(l ytviia eyipit *| (Xaiou, which I translate, ' and 
the pleasantness of it was as the taste of a cake made with oil.' 
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any kind, a substance was deposited, which, from his 
description, in appearance, size, and flavour, accurately 
resembled the manna of Scripture. This was tirmly 
believed by him and the people of the country to 
have/a//en there as a dew from heaven." I therefore 
conceive that the manna mentioned by the last two 
authors, and by Josephus, is most likely of the same 
sort as that described in the ' Philosophical Journal ' 
as having occurred in Persia ; and it may possibly 
have, in like manner, fallen at a former period within 
the Sinaic Peninsula, and consequently have been the 
real manna of the Israelites, could it be determined 
that the latter was in fact a natural production. 
Surely also the manna which drops from the tamarisk 
bashes cannot be called "the bread of heaven," or 
be said to have "fallen from heaven with the dew," or 
to have been " rained upon the ground," as Josephus, 
speaking of the manna of Sinai, records it was in his 
time, in the following account ; ^ ' Still also at this 
day all that district is rained upon, after the same 
manner as the Deity, favouring Moses, then sent 
down the sustenance : and the Hebrews name this 
food, manna.' 

The tamarisk manna is nevertheless of considerable 
interest as occurring in the Sinaic region; and we 
may even consider, with great probability, that it 
formed a portion of the food of the Israelites whilst 
they were in that region; because that manna, falling 

"* 'Kn ft* Koi viiir SfTot iras itfiiios i Tifjroi, taSditip Koi rort MaiSoji 
Xnp'io(i(poii ri Beiov Karinffi^fri t^v Starpo^'iV takovm Si 'Effpaioi ri 

^pbifui TovTo Mavfa. Josephi Antiq. Jud. lib. Ill, cap. 1 . s. 6. Like- 
wise, Antoninus Martyr (abowt a.d, 360-570) has thus described 
the heavenly dew, or manna: " inter Sina et Oreb est vallis in qiifl. 
cunctis temporibua dcscendit ros dc cieIo quern manna appellatit, ct 
coagulatur, et fit tanquam pwium muBtici." — Itiuer. p. 29. 
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in drops from the shrubs during the night upon the 
ground, might have been picked up by theni) when 
engaged in gathering the real manna. 

Some persons may possibly assert, in objection to 
these views and discoveries of Professor Lepsius, that 
not only the very nature of that part of the Peninsula 
may, during the lapse of more than three thousand 
three hundred years, since the arrival of the Israelites 
from Egypt, have much altered,®^ but also that the 
aspect of the Wilderness of Stn, with its mountains, 
its neighbouring valleys, and its springs, may be 
altogether changed ; while its productions may have 
entirely perished. I will, however, reply to these 
persons, that Nature herself, in such a climate and 
amongst such primitive rocks, — chiefly granite, — 
without the slightest traces of volcanic action,^'' is un- 
likely to have changed in any great degree ; and that 
the same sun which shone with brilliant splendour 
and heat on the Israelites of the past ages, still shines 
with intense power on the Ishmaelites of these days. 
I will in like manner remind them, how exceedingly 
improbable it is that a district so little civilized and 
60 thinly inhabited can have been much modified by 
the improvements and alterations of man, particularly 
where man himself continues unchanged; and that the 
same sorts of natural productions, as date-trees, the 
manna-bearing tamarisk and gharkad bushes, caroub, 
nabek,^' and acacia trees, grasses and flowers, goats 

8' Mr. George Stephens says of the Sinaic Peninsula, that " there 
is no port of the world where the face of natare and the natural 
luiidmarlcB have remained so totally unchanged." — 'Incidents of 
Travel,' vol. i. p. 252. 

^ This Htatement of Burckhardt (' Syria,' p. 590) ia fully corro- 
borated by the distinguished naturalist Riippell, in his 'Reise.' 

^ ^ome travellers consider the nabek to be Rhmnnus lotus, but 
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and sheep, and desert fowl or quails, are, without 
doubt, the offspring or descendants of those which 
originally afforded shade, pasturage, and food to the 
children of Israel whom Moses led, and to whom he 
gave drink from the same wells and springs that 
revive the thirsty wanderers in the present day. 

To those philologers and linguists who may wish 
to examine some of the inscriptions in the unknown 
characters, which exist on Mount Serbal, I will state 
that several are published in pp. 606, 608, and others 
in pp. 613, 614, from Wadi Alegat, at the foot of 
that mountain, in Burckhardt's ' Syria.' Niebuhr 
had previously engraven some from the Peninsula 
of Mount Sinai, in his ' Voyage en Arable : ' these 
may be seen in Tab. 49 and Tab. 50, torn. i. of that 
valuable work. And a few are given in M. De 
Laborde's 'Voyage de I'Arabie,' Plate 10, from the 
Wadi Mukatteb, or ' Written Valley,' though they 
cannot be altogether depended upon for their ac- 
curacy, Plate 9 represents the manner in which 
they are seen upon the rocks in that valley. But 
by far the most extensive collection of the like in- 
scriptions, in those remarkable Shemitic or Oriental 
characters,^* was made by the care and labour of the 
Rev. G. F. Grey, in the Wadi Mukatteb, in the year 



Ehrenberg has figured (Tab. vii. Sjmb. Phys. Avium, Decaa i.) a 
species which he names R. tiapeca, and which, from the aimilarity 
of naraes, I think is intended for it. The fruic of the nabek is much 
used by the Bedouins. The acacia mentioned in the text is, I beheve, 
the common ' gum arabic ' tree. 

** In justice to our own travellera, I ought to mention that the 
first (I believe) of them who brought copies of those itiscriptiona 
to England was Dr. Richard Pococke, a little more than a century 
ago; they may be seen engraved in Tabs. 54 and 55j p. 148, 
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1820. Copies were then made by him from the 
surface of tlie red sandstone mountains, even at a 
great altitude, in that valley, through which there 
can be no douht but the Israelites passed on their 
journey from Egypt to Mount Sinai ; and they were 
accurately published in 1832, in fourteen hthographic 
plates, in the second volume of the Transactions of 
this Society. Among these, one in Latin occurs, and 
several in Greek. Some of the latter record that 
such a person, adding his own and his father's names, 
came there ; whilst the inscriptions generally begin, 
— MNHC0H — memoraturus sit. 

Certain of the proper names are of Grecian origin, 
as Eneas, Hahtus, &c., but the greater number appear to 
have been Hebrew^^ ones, viz. Moses, Aaron, Zacharias, 
Samuel, &c. ; and interspersed here and there are rude 
crosses and Christian monograms, showing that some 
have been the work of Greek Christians. However, I 
feel convinced that not a few of the inscriptions are, 
as I have before observed, more ancient than others ; 
and I also imagine that the remarkable Shemitic 
characters are not all of the same dialect : some seem 
to me to have an analogy to the Samaritan and 
Syriac, while others approach the Cuphic letters and 
mode of writing. But one of Mr. Grey's inscriptions 

vol. i. of his ■ Description of the East,' London, 1743. But aa they 
are given in so confused and crowded a manner, the characters, even 
if perfect, cannot be made out without the greatest difficulty. Dr. 
Kobinson, however, writes, " Pococke'a copies have hardly a trace 
of resemblance" to the originals ; "nor are those of Niebuhr much 
better." He conlinueB, " Having Burckhardt's Travels with us, we 
compared some of his copies with the originals, and found them 
tolerably exact," — (vol. i. p. 167.) 

^ Robinson says, incorrectly, " No Jewish nor Christian names 
arc found among the inscriptions," — vol. i. p. 555. 
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(No. 1, Plate 13) I strongly suspect is bilingual, 
and probably may hereafter assist in interpreting the 
strange letters ; because Mr, Grey tells us the ori- 
ginal inscriptions " are all executed with the same 
instrument, punched in a series of holes ; and all the 
modern are cut with a different instrument, and in 
a different manner;" and the whole of that inscription 
(No. 1), — both the strange and Greek characters,— 
being not cut, but dotted out, the execution of all 
appearing the same, the correspondence of the three 
Greek Hnes with the unknown three, and their being 
enclosed in lines as represented in that Plate, afford 
me good reasons for entertaining such a suspicion. 
The Greek is as follows : 

MSIHCeHAVTDCEPnnY 

KAAITAIDYMAPQY 

ENOAeOI 

It is thus restored in Boeckh's ' Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Gnecarum,' edit. Joannes Franzius, vol. iii. 
p. 275, (Berol. 1844.) 

Mvijad^ Av\os 'EpiTOv KaXiraiov Mapaii 

In this reading I nearly agree ; except in the first 
proper name, which is clearly 4>AVCTDC, and not 
AYAaC, because the monogram T signifies C and T; 
and the AV is probably an abbreviated form of writing 
♦AV, — V perhaps meaning both ♦ and Y ; or else the 
digamma is understood. As the broken part, which 
is supplied by Boeckh, dnh, <, is, I think, too long 
for the space that is left for it in the Plate, I therefore 
insert only 0AE; also as the penultimate letter O 
is in a diflferent character from the square D, or 
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omicron, used in the other Hnes, I conclude that 
Boeckh is right, and that it is in fact a portion of 
an omega, Q, and the last upright line is the heginning 
of an N- My restoration is this : 

MslHC0H*I.AVCTnCEPCDY 

KAAITAIQYMAPDY 

EN0AEA0QN 

' Fauatus (the son) of Ersos Calitasus Mams, 
Coming here, should have been remembered,' 

Mr. Grey adds, " over the first hne is the figure 
of a man with uplifted hands," — which doubtless 
marks that the person was a pilgrim in the attitude 
of prayer ; and " under the Greek is a horse ; " — this 
may denote that he journeyed on horseback ; so in 
several other places are more commonly the figures 
of camels,^ meaning, most hkely, that the persons 
named in the inscriptions were brought there by those 
animals. These, then, tend to show that many of the 
inscriptions were done by pilgrims and foreigners, and 
not, as Lepsius is convinced, by a Christian pastoral 
people, who were resident in the Peninsula. 

The earliest mention of the inscriptions in the 
strange Sheraitic characters was made by Cosmas 
Indopleustes, in his ' Topographia Christiana,' about 
the year 530 after Christ : I give an extract from it 
here, since it is extremely interesting ; and likewise 
a translation. 

Odei/ eaTLV iBeiv ev f/ceivi) t^ epifJ-^ to^ Xi^valov opovs ev 
TTorrais KaraTrauaeat, Travraa rovs Xtdovs raiv avrodi, ravs e/c 
T(i>v opeaiv dtroicKaifiivovs, yeypa/jt/ievovs ypafLfLam ykvTrrois 
'E^paiKols, as avros eyia ire^evnas tow toVous fiapTVpa' 

"** The camel, or rather the dromedary, which is used for riding, is 
named in Arabic hadjim, because it is the hadj, or pilgrim's, bearer. 
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a Tiva Kol Tives 'lovSaloi avayvmnes Ztifyowro iifuv \eyov 
yeypaipOai ovrus, — airapms ToiJSe, ex ^uX^s -n^Se, ere* rroSe, 
fvrjvl T^e.^' 

' Wherefore there are to be seen in that wilderness 
of Mount Sinai, in all the halting -places, all the stones 
which have rolled down from the mountains there, 
inscribed with sculptured Hebrew^^ letters, as I myself, 
having visited on foot those places, bear witness. 
Which inscriptions also, certain Jews, who had read 
them, related to me, that they were written thus — 
A journey of some person, of such a tribe {country), in 
such a year, and such a month.' 

This account agrees in a very singular manner with 
that of Mr. Grey, — written after a lapse of thirteen 
centuries, — who has described, in 1 830, that " very 
large fragments of the rock have fallen down into 
the valley, and are there found, with some of the 
inscnptions upon them. The whole of the original 
inscriptions are on the shady side of the valley, denoting 
the probability of their having been the work of a 
passing body or bodies of travellers, while resting."^ 

Burckhardt, too, found many similar inscriptions in 
a neighbouring valley, the Wadi el Naszb : he says 
(p. 477) much the same : — " They are upon the surface 
of blocks which have fallen do7vn from the cliff, and 
some of them appear to have been engraved while the 

pieces still formed a part of the main rock." 

Some were " lying near the resting-place, at about an 
hundred paces from the spot where travellers usually 



^ Kcio-fHi Xp«rr. Tott. in ' Collect. Nov. Pair.' vol. ii. p. 205. 
^ Not strictly with Hebrew, I apprcheud, but with Hebraistic 
letters. See ante, note 60. 

"* "Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature," vol. ii. p. 147. 
VOL. III. 2 o 
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Further, the writer of a notice of the Prussian 
traveller's tour in the ' Classical Museum ' for April, 
1847, p. 120, wishes "that the author had come 
a little more strongly out, both on the capability of 
the Israelites to write the inscriptions, and on the 
improbability of their having done it." I must remark 
that Lepsius on this subject thus clearly expresses 
himself: "No one, now at least, in combating the 
old view, that the inscriptions are traceable to the 
Israelites, would make use of the argument, that they 
did not possess at that time a complete system of 
written characters, which was in frequent use. From 
the then state of things in Egypt, as we are now 
acquainted with them, and of which the Jews must 
have been cognizant in the fertile province of Goshen, 
it is wholly incredible that they did not possess a 
running-hand, as well as the Egyptians ; however 
improbable it may be that, as has been supposed, 
they borrowed it in any degree from the hieratic 
character of the Egyptians. They were accustomed 
likewise to the Egyptian practice of making inscrip- 
tions on the rocks, and might have imitated them."^" 
Cosmas, indeed, has observed on the writing of the 
Hebrews; and he has also testified, that the Sinaic 
inscriptions were in a Hebraistic language, and that 
certain Jews had read them ; and this authority goes 
far to strengthen the supposed affinity of some of these 
strange characters with the Samaritan, or with the 
Syriac, dialects. 

Professor Beer, of Leipsic, had for several years 
previous to 1839 given much attention to the de- 
ciphering of the inscriptions ; and I find from a note 



' Lopeius's Tour, p, I 
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by Dr. Robinson, ^^ that the Professor considers the 
characters^ which are written from right to left, to 
belong to a distinct and independent alphabet^ — some 
being wholly peculiar, and others having an aflSnity 
with the Palmyrene, and partly the Estrangelo (Syriac) 
and Cuphic. The inscriptions consist only of proper 
names, sometimes beginning '^'^31 — memoratus sit; and 
the word "^3 bar^ or "^a ben, meaning a son, often 
occurs between the names. The ends of some may 
be so read as to affirm that the writers were pilgrims , 
— in part Christians; but no date having yet been 
found, the age of the inscriptions is unknown. 

After aU, as far as I can learn, but little has up to 
this time been discovered towards the real interpre- 
tation of these characters; and since Dr. Lepsius 
''made a valuable collection of several hundreds of 
the most legible inscriptions," I will express a hope 
that a more correct knowledge of their language, con- 
tents, and age, may ere long be obtained. 

*^ * Biblical Researches/ vol, i. p. 555. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

1 To p. 197, line 16.— Burckhardt says (* Syria,' p. 612), in the 
Valley Alegat stand remains of small buildings called by the Arabs 
* Cobur el Cofar : ' as these are at no great distance from the ruined 
convent Deir Sigillye, the spot may probably be identified with that 
named by Tillemont, from Ammonius, Cohar or Codar. 

2 To p. 216, line 3. — Eusebius describes the Wilderness of Sin as 
follows : 2iv, eprjfios fj fiera^if naparfivova'a r^j *Epv6pas Bdkdo'iTris kcu r^y 
iprjfiov Siva : and St. Jerome thus, — ** Sin, desertom inter Mare 
Rubrum et solitudinem Sina." (S** Hieronymi Op. tom. ii. p. 479.) 
Compare with these the accounts in Exodus xvi. 1, and Numbers 
xxxiii. 10, 11. 

Professor Lepsius places Elim at the lower fertile part of the 
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Wudi Sc/iebekeh (ace 'Tour,' ]). 50, 51, and Burckhardt's 'Syria,' 
[). (i25), and he considers that the present name of Zetime may 
be a corruption of Elim. So, I think it likfly that the name of 
the station of the Israehtes, Dophkah, or, as Lepsina (p. 73) writes 
it, Daphka, recorded in the Book of Numbers {xxsiii, 12), has been 
corrupted iato the modern appellation of Dhaph'ra. Burckhardt 
(p. 623) Bays, Wadi el Dhafary " furnishes the only eneet water 
between Tor and Suez:" it is distant four or five miles from the 
Bay of Birket Faroun to the east, and ie not far from the bottom 
uf Wadi Naazb. Since the names of places in Arabia are generally 
written as they are pronounced, and are therefore often transcribed 
very differently, the word Dltafary may be also written Dkap&'ri, 
or indeed Dhaph'ra, which bears in sound much resemblance to 
the Scriptural Daphka. And the name of the lost eueampment 
before the Israelites reached Rephidim, Alush, which is mentioned 
in the nest two verses of the same chapter of Numbers, is clearly 
at this day retained in that of Wadi El Ush; which Burckhardt 
(p. 484) has written Osh, and Robinson (vol. i. p, 125, compared with 
p. XV. Fref.) pronounces Sash. This valley is situate a few miles to 
the north-east of the place where Alush is laid down in the accom- 
panying map, I have followed the Prussian traveller in placing 
the stations of the Israelites, on their ' goings out ' from Egypt to 
Mount Sinai, the same as he has done in his large map, not having 
had time to consider them with sufHcient attention. But it has 
occurred to me, since the preceding pages were printed, upon a 
cursory examination of "the journeys of the children of Israel," 
OS particularly detailed in the 33rd chapter of Numbers, where 
"Moses wrote their goings out according to their journeys by 
the commandment of the Lord," that they did not keep, on their road 
from Elim to Sinai, during all that journey, vAthin the Wadi Sin, i. e. 
the valley, or IVllderaess, of Sin — which was previously described 
in general terras in Esodua svi. 1, as being between those two 
localities, — including, as I suppose, the Wadis El Sittere, Mukatteb, 
and the north-western portion of Wadi Firan about as far as El 
Hcssue. Indeed it is expressly stated in Exodus xvii. 1, that the 
Israelites " journeyed _/^o»i the Wilderness of Sin, u/ier/AeirjoariMj?, 
according to the commandment of the Lord, and pitched in Re- 
phidim;" the details of these journeys being qfteneards fully given 
by Moses in Numbers xxsiii. 10-14, and where, especially in 
verse 12, it is written, that " they took thuir journey out of the 
Wilderness of Sin," and encamped /rat in Dophkah, or Daphka, and 
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next in Aluah, Hence, if Wadi El Ush, situnte to the east of the 
Wilderness of Sin (properly so called), be the Alush of Scripture, — 
which is extremely likely, — then the Israelites would probably pro- 
ceed from that Wadi into the Wadi Firan by some north-eaatera 
pass or valley, — perhaps Wadi Ahdar, or Akhdhar, which is the most 
extensive, — into the upper part of the former calley. near its junction 
with Wadi el Sheikh; and I should then place Rtphidim near the 
outlet of Wadi Rattame, or Reltmae, — the Ertima of Burckhardt 
(p. G04). The adjoining valley, Wadi Rim, or, as Lepsiua has given 
the entire name, Wadi Rim el Mehasi, may not impossibly be an 
abbreviation of Rephidtm ha Massah (see Exodus xvii. 7) ; Mehasi, 
or Mahasi, being corrupted from the Hebrew word Massah, which 
signifies Temptation. 

The spot where Moses caused the water to flow from " the rock 
in Horeb " ia very possibly that place, a little further to the west of 
Wadi Rattame, where the limpid stream still continues to gnsh out 
in a wonderful manner (Lepsiua, pp. 27 and 74). Here also the 
Amalekites might have ciwne from their own possessions and dwclhngs 
at, or near Pharaa, and fought with the Israelites : Moses, standing 
" on the top of the hill," not unlikely of that which is now called 
El Bneh (ibid. p. 24), caused Israel to prevail by the holding up of 
his hands. Afterwards, " they departed fi^m Rephidim," and pro- 
ceeding westwards, they "pitched in the Wilderness of Sinai" 
(Exodus six. 2, and Numbers xxxiii. 15). 

And it is worth remarking that Burckhardt observed many in- 
scriptiona in the same remarkable characters as those before noticed 
from Wadi Mukatteb (a part of the Wilderness of Sin), in the Wadis 
Naszb, Berah communicating with El Uah, Ahdar, Rattame, &c. 
(see ' Syria,' pp. 478, 484, 487, 604) ; and that he likewise noticed 
some very ancient Hubstructions, and remains of buildings, made with 
solid and uncemented stones, nearly where the Wadis Sheikh and 
Fir^ meet, and also in the upper portion of Wadi Rim. (Ibid, pp. 
602 and 60S.) 

^ To p. 218, line 9. — In determining the position of Mount Sinai, 
since Scripture has only recorded that it " is in Arabia," — SiwS Spos 
iiTTu/ (V T^ 'Apa^tg, — (Galatians iv. 25), to those who would look for it 
i n Arabia Deierla, or in the north of Arabia Feii;t, I will observe that 
Eusebiue, and his translator St. Jerome, as far as I am aware, are the 
earliest writers from whom any definite accounts of its situation can 
be collected. Much cunfuaiun has generally prevailed by considering 
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Vn.— TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
ON SYRACUSE. 

It is proposed in the following pages to illustrate some 
of the principal events of Syracusan history by means 
of the accompanying plan of the ancient site and sur- 
rounding country, which has been reduced from an 
Ordnance Survey, conducted, in the year 1808, by the 
Officers of the Royal Engineers under the command 
of Captain (now Lieut. -General) Thackeray. Many- 
additions have been made to the original plan, and the 
ancient names have been adapted to the present me- 
moir. 

It is not often that the topographer of Ancient Greece 
can refer with confidence to a Roman for his testi- 
monies ; but in the instance of Syracuse we possess, 
in Cicero, the description of a learned and enhghtened 
avTotmjs. His residence at Syracuse preceded by four 
years his description of the city in one of the Verrine 
Orations, and it is so accurate as to render unneces- 
sary any discussion in proof of the general topography, 
and even of many of the subordinate localities. 

In regard to the extant antiquities of Syracuse, I 
shall confine myself to such remarks as may appear to 
be connected with its history or illustrated by its topo- 
graphy, referring for a dehneation and description of 

VOL, 111. 2 H 
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The foundations, and in some places two or three of 
the lower courses of the ancient walls of Syracuse, are 
to be observed throughout the greater part of the cir- 
cuit of cliift which surround its tabular hill ; it is only 
towards the south, where Achradina' terminated in the 
sea or bordered upon Ortygia and Neapolis, that these 
vestiges cease to be traceable. Nor can any of the 
walls of Neapohs be distinctly traced, except towards 
the western extremity, where their direction is suffi- 
ciently in agreement with that of the cliifs which 
terminate the lower or north-western platform of 
the Syracusan heights, immediately adjacent to the 
marshy plain, to leave little doubt as to the extent of 
Neapolis on its southern side. At the western extre- 
mity Neapolis was very narrow, its walls having formed 
an acute angle with the wall of Epipote between Tre- 
miglia, and where a natural opening in the cliffs seems 
anciently to have contained a gate leading from Neapo- 
lis into Epipolse. The southern wall of Neapolis must 
have abutted at its eastern end on the western wall 
of Achradina, and apparently nearly at a right angle, 
for the wall of Achradina appears to have descended 
from a shoulder of the cUffs near the amphitheatre 
and adjacent latomize, directly to the shore of the great 
harbour ; there being observable between the former 
point and the shore heaps of stones and many squared 



TemeniteB vocatar, pulcherrimum et maximnm, quod iate (Verres), 
ai portare potuiaset, non dubitasset aiiferre." — Cicero in Verr. Act. 
II. 4, c. 52, 53. 

' Acradina is the form generally employed by the Latins, but the 
Sicilian Diodorus, who writes 'A^paSi'iTj, is a better aathority, and seeme 
to show that the 'Axpd^ft or wild pear-trees, some of which are still 
to be seen on the heights of Achradina, were the origin of the name. 
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blocks, Bufficieatly indicating the former existence of a 
large ancient wall in that situation. In this wall were 
the PortEB Agragiana;,' or gate, so called as leading to 
the part of Sicily of which the chief city was Acragas, 
or Agragas, or Agrigentum. The vicinity of tlie 
Agragian gate to the marsh Lysimeleia or Syraco,^ 
which occupied a great part of the plain at the head 
of the harbour, is shown by an occurrence in history. 
"When Dionysius tbe First, in the year b.c. 406, re- 

' Oa tfae oatside of these gates Cicero discovered the tomb of 

Archimedes, which he identified by means of a copy of the epitaph in 
his poaaession ; though on the monument he found nearly one-half 
of the lines obliterated by the effects of time and neglect. The 
oranrrence furnishes a remarkable, though very common exarople 
of incariousness as to local moDumcnts, where ignorance prevails : 
and Syracuse was then in one of its lowest conditions. Fifty-five 
years afterwards it was made a Roman colony by Augustus, and 
recovered in some degree its importance. The following is Cicero's 
account of his interesting discovery. 

"... Archimedem : cajus ego qusstor ignoratum ab SjTacnsania 
cum esse omnino negarent, septum undique et vestitum vepribus et 
dumetis, indagavi sepulchrum ; tenebam enim quosdam senariolos, 
quos in ejus monumento esse inscriptos acceperam ; ijui declarabant, 
in fiummo sepulchro spha;ram esse positam et cyhndrutn. Ego autem, 
cum omnia colluBtrarem oculis, (est enim ad portas Agragianas magna 
frequentia sepulchrorum,) animadverti columellam non multum e 
dnmis emineotem : in qu& inerat sphtene figura et cylindri. Atque 
ego statim Syracusanis (erant enim principes roecum) dixi me Ulud 
ipsura arbitrari esse, quod qu^rerem. Immissi cum falcibus multi 
purgarunt et aperuerunt locum. Quo com patefactus esset aditus, ad 
adversam basim accessimus : apparebat epigranima, exesis posteriori- 
buB partibus versiculornm, dimidiatia fere. Ita nobilisaima Gneciie 
civitas, quondam vero etiam doctissima, sui civis unius acutiesimi mo- 
numentum ignoraeaet, nisi ab homine Arpinate didiciseet." — Cicer. 
TuBC. QuBEst. 5, 23. 

* Thucyd. 7. 53. Theocr. Id. 16, 34. Stephan. in XupiutoC™.. 
Syroco was probably a local name existing at the time of the Greek 
colonization. 
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covered possession of Syracuse, he effected his entrance 
into the city by setting fire to the gate of Achradina, 
by means of reeds which had been collected from the 
neighbouring marsh for the purpose of burning lime.' 

To the north-westward of the theatre, between it 
and the elevated level of Epipolse, a rocky space, two 
or three hundred yards in breadth, is full of sepulchral 
excavations in the rocks, some of which are faced with 
Doric fronts, consisting of two columns and a pediment. 
A winding road, cut also in the rock, descended from 
Epipolae through this cemetery, and passed along the 
summit of the theatre into the lower part of Neapolis, 
In the fifth century b. c, when the walls of Syracuse 
included no more than Ortygia and Achradina, these 
rocks, having been not far from the exterior of the 
walls, were exactly such a situation as the Greeks 
were accustomed to employ for their places of inter- 
ment. When Epipolae, Tycha, and Neapolis were 
comprehended in the general enclosure, this rocky 
district was necessarily included within the city ; and 
if we may judge from the apparent date of some of the 
monuments, the place still continued after that change 
to be employed for sepulchral purposes, although it 
was contrary to the ordinary usages of Greece to have 
sepulchres within the walls. But the same may be 
observed at Agrigentum, where, as at Syracuse, it was 
undoubtedly caused by the enlargement of the city. 

On the hill which rises above the theatre and the 
latomiae, or ancient quarries, which are now known by 
the names 'il Orecchio di Dionysio' and 'il Paradise,' 
stood the colossal statue of Apollo, surnamed Teme- 
nites from the Tefievos, or sacred portion of land 



' Diodor. 13, 113. 
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which was attached to it.' Hence also the name 
Temenitis, which continued to be apphed to the 
height^ and suburb contiguous to the north-western 
side of Achradina until the time wheUj togethev with 
the entire lower platform, they became, under the name 
of Neapolis, a portion of the city Syracusse. 

Achradina was distinctly divided by nature into an 
upper portion to the north-east, adjacent to the outer 
sea, and a lower in the opposite direction, adjacent to 
the two harbours of Syracuse. 

The foundations, and in some places two or three 
courses of the western wall of upper Achradina, which 
was the outer wall of Syracuse prior to the reign of 
Dionysius, may still be traced, to the extent of a mile 
and a quarter, in a direct line from their northern extre- 
mity near the creek of Santa Bonagia or Panagia ; and 
they furnish, together with the vestiges of the western 
wall of lower Achradina, already noticed, sufficient 
evidence as to the extent and general direction of the 
walls of Achradina on the land side : towards the sea, 
foundations of its walls are to be seen in many places 
along the crest of the chffs ; and thus we have evidence 
of the extent of Syracuse when it consisted of no more 



' This statue, described by Cicero as Bignum pulcher 
maximum, and wbich waa saved only by its magnitude from the spo- 
liation of Verres, was taken to Rome by Tiberius, aa we learn from 
Suetonius, who describes it as Apollinem Teraeniten et ampUtudinia 
et artis esimiie. Naxus and Gela had, like Syracuse, stjituea of 
ApoUo on the outside of their walls. In each of these places the 
Apollo was aumamed Archagetea. (Stephan. in Na^or, FtXa.) The 
Apollo of Syracuse had probably the same epithet, aa well aa that of 
Temenitea. Apollo waa the dpj(ay<TTjt, Archiaa the oikiottje of Syra- 
cuse. Stephanus describes Tt/uvos as iwoc tic t^i SikcXiui inro rat 
'Eirtn'oXoE n-pic rait SvpaxoDirats. 

'' n ^pa Ttufvlm. — Thucyd. 7, 3, 5 3. 
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than Ortygia, Achradina, and the suburb Temenitis. 
Thucydides, writing in those times, describes Syracuse 
as divided into an inner and an outer town (17 euros xm 17 
e^eo wdxis), making no mention of the names Ortygia and 
Achradina. Epipolse, according to the same historian, 
derived its name from its situation cTrfn-oXTJs (above) 
the city: he adds, that it was adjacent to the city, 
rising in a slope above it, and commanding a view of 
every part of it (y^wplov dTroxp-nftvov re xat d-n-o Tijs 
TToAews evdvs xeifievov. — e^pryrai yap to j^wpiop, km fJ-^XP* 
Ttjs iro\eci)s ejriKKives re eon Koi enupapes -Trap ettro).)^ 
Epipolse, therefore, at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war (b. c, 414), was the name applied to the whole 
table-height, bordered by cliffs, which rises in a slope 
from the site of Achradina to the summit of Moogi- 
b^llisi. Dionysius the First, soon after that war, be- 
gan to enclose this height, and in process of time there 
arose upon it two of the five great quarters of Syracuse, 
or component ' cities,' as they were called ; namely, — 
Epipolse at the upper extremity, and Tycha, so called 
from a Tvx^lov or temple of Fortune, around which 
this quarter was gradually formed, Tycha was near 
the northern cliffs of the great Syracusan platform, as 
seems evident from the fact, that Marcellus, when he 
had failed in his attack upon Euryalus on the summit 
of Epipote, encamped between Tycha and Neapolis ;" 
whence likewise it appears that in the year b. c. 212, 
Tycha, whatever may have been its dimensions more 
anciently, was then separated from Neapolis to the 
southward by a vacant space in the middle of the great 
Syracusan platform. To the east, Tycha was bounded 
by a hollow, which lies between it and the upper 



'Thucyd. 6, 96, J 1, 2. 
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Achradina. The latter height was separated by a wall 
from lower Achradina, and thus formed a second citadel 
of Syracuse, as becomes manifest from some occur- 
rences in history which will be noticed hereafter. In 
the time of Marcellus, and still more in that of Cicero, 
Syracuse, although it still preserved great remains of 
its former magnificence, was much reduced from its 
autonomous condition, as indeed we may infer from 
the Orator's division of it into four cities ; whereas 
more anciently it had consisted of five : so that Epipolje 
appears at that time to have been deserted. Syracuse 
had dechned still further, when it was colonized by 
Augustus, and when its dimensions appear to have 
been nearly the same as in the Peloponnesian war. 

"In our time," says Strabo,' "when Pompey had 
ruined many cities, and Syracuse among the number, 
Augustus Ctesar sent thither a colony, and occupied a 
large portion of the ancient site : formerly it consisted 
of five cities, and was surrounded with walls, 180 
stades in circumference, which were filled with habi- 
tations. But Augustus thought it better to re-establish 
the part which is adjacent to Ortygia, and which has 
still the dimensions of a respectable city." 

In the time of the Peloponnesian war, Syracuse 
comprehended, as already hinted, no more than two 
of the four cities mentioned by Cicero, — Ortygia and 
Achradina ; but not many years afterwards (b. c. 402), 

' 'Eiji' T/fiSiv Si, HofnTjjlov ras Tt iT\Xnt aatiaavrot JroXeit, ical di) cat 
Tilt SvpoKoiaas, m/ii^af djravciaii 6 St'^acrrov Kalirap, jroXu /tipos Ka\ tou 
jruXaioO KTiaftaTos dvifSaX.t. nivranoXic -yap rpi to noXaioi', iKar'an ital 
oySoijicoiTa oraSiuii' (^ouira To t*i;(0!. "Ajroi^n yis htf Toi' KiiiXoip 
iKnK-r\po\iv Tovrov oi&ev <6ei' ro Hi mjsiomiwixfvni' ri jrjint t^ v^aif rfj 
'Opruyiif lifpas aljSii &!(■ oicurac fif'Xrioi', n^ioKoyov iroKtais tyjnv TjepifiiTpoB. 

— Sttabo. p. 270. 
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Dionysius I. raised a wall along the northern cliffs 
of the great Syracusan platform ;' and in this state 
of defence Epipolee remained for a century, the side 
towards the Anapus having apparently been thought 
sufficiently protected by its woods and rocks ; but in 
the year 309 b. c. the Carthaginians under Hamilcar, 
whose army was stationed around Polichne, having 
penetrated through those natural defences into Epi- 
poke, where they were defeated chiefly by means of an 
attack upon their left from Euryalus,'^ the expediency 
of completing the artificial protection of the southern 
side of Syracuse must have become evident. The 
exact time at which this part of the defences was 
built cannot be found in history, but nothing is more 
likely than that it was one of the numerous works of 
Agathocles, during whose absence in Africa the Car- 
thaginians had made their attack. It appears that 
about ninety years before this event, and ten years 
after the accession of Dionysius I. to power, Neapolis 
and Temenitis still formed an open suburb of Achra- 
dina (tt/s 'Aj(paBtv!)s ■n-poatrreiov) ; ^ for in that year the 
suburb Temenitis was taken, and its temples of 
Ceres and Cora plundered by the Carthaginians under 
Himilco, whose head-quarters, like those of Hamilcar 
ninety years afterwards, were at Polichne, and whose 
fleet was, on that occasion, in possession of the great 
harbour.* As Hamilcar in 309 did not occupy Neapolis, 
but scaled the southern cliffs of Epipola?, in order to 
arrive at the walls of Syracuse, it seems evident, that 
between the years 396 and 309 Neapolis had been 

' Diodor. 14, 18. 

^ Diodor. 20, 29. Cf. Hutarch. in Timoleon 2 1, who describes thia 
part of Syracuse as the strongeat (5 ffuuurarov ^v). 
3 Diodor. 14, 03. * Id. 11, 26. 
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fortified. We can hardly doubt that it was one of 
the works of Dionysius I., who, in the year 385 b. c, 
had, among other magnificent constructions executed 
by him, surrounded Syracuse with walls of such an ex- 
tent, that it became the greatest of Greek cities.' He 
seems therefore to have enclosed the whole circum- 
ference, except a portion of it towards the Anapus. 

Of the natural and unvarying features of Syracuse, 
the fountains and rivers are among the most worthy of 
notice. Pliny enumerates them in the following words : 
" Colonia Syracuste cum fonte Arethusa, quanquam 
et Temenitis et Archidemia et Magaea et Cyane et 
MilichiBe fontes in Syracusano potantur agro." Of 
these, the two most celebrated, Arethusa and Cyane, 
are easily recognized. The former is a copious source, 
issuing below the wall on the western side of Ortygia, 
not far from its southern extremity. Another stream, 
which is derived probably from the same subter- 
raneous origin, rises in a large body in the sea, at no 
great distance : this is now called Occhio della Zilica, 
the Italian form of an Arabic name. No notice of it 
is found in any ancient author. The Arethusa owed 
its fame and mythological sanctity to its having sup- 
plied the original Corinthian colony with water ; but 
as soon as Syracuse had extended itself over the 
adjoining heights, neither the low situation of the 
fountain nor the quality of the water, which holds 
some saline matter in solution, would allow the Syra- 
cusans to be satisfied with this supply, nor at length 
with that of the other sources which are found among 
the heights on the southern side, from whence they 
flow to the marsh Lysimeleia. As at Athens, a 
quadrangular conduit, excavated in the rock, was 
' Diodor. 15, 13. 
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formed to convey a constant stream from distant 
sources sufficiently elevated to distribute the water to 
every part of the city. The aqueduct of Syracuse is 
derived from the Anapus not far below Sortino, at a 
distance of ten miles from Syracuse ; it is conducted 
along the foot of Mount Hyhla, and from thence under 
Belvedere and across Epipola, in the direction of lower 
^cAradina, preserving throughout the required declivity. 
In some places it was so deep below the surface of the 
ground as to require spiraglj, or vertical openings, 
100 feet in depth; in others, the conduit met the 
surface of the ground, and was covered with beams 
of stone. The mode of construction throughout is 
similar to that which is found in the aqueducts of 
some of the principal cities of Greece ; Irom which 
similarity, as well as by its differing from Koman aque- 
ducts, which were generally formed in a line as nearly 
direct as possible, and carried over valleys upon arches, 
the aqueduct of Syracuse is evidently a work of auto- 
nomous Syracuse, and older probably than the Pelo- 
ponnesian war ; for we are told by Thucydides (6, 100) 
that the Athenians, when they had established them- 
selves on Epipolte, which is traversed by the aque- 
duct, destroyed the subterraneous channels (o;^eroM 
vwopofiTiBoi') which supplied the city with water. At 
the city the aqueduct became double, having one 
channel above the other, in order to admit of an issue 
at different heights. Numerous branches were also 
made from the main conduit for the same purpose of 
general distribution. Tlie aqueduct still conveys water, 
the discharge of which is through the ancient theatre, 
where, in the middle of the cavea, it turns a mill, 
which is founded upon the seats of the theatre,' and 

' An attempt vma made to inducu the late king, Ferdinand I., to 
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discharging itself through the proscenium, traverses the 
plain to the bay near which it is crossed by a bridge. 

As the quarter Temenitis was immediately above 
the theatre, the ancient fountain of that name was pro- 
bably one of the principal issues of the acjueduct in that 
situation, from whence having, since the ruin of this 
part of Syracuse, taken its natural course, it now follows 
the hollow formed by the excavation of the theatre, 
and thus falls in a cascade over its ancient seats. 

Another of the fountains named by Phny, but it 
is impossible to say which, is probably that which 
issues at the casino of Tremiglia, so called as being 
situated at a distance of about three miles from Ortygia, 
or the modern Syracuse. The stream flowing from it, 
which now forms a large contribution to the marsh 
Lysimeleia, was conveyed by the Romans towards lower 
Achradina, as appears by the remains of a low-arched 
condait, traceable in a direction between the two 
points along the platform of Neapolis. 

The rivers Anapus and Cyane are readily identified 
by the fact, sufficiently deducible from the narrative of 
Thucydides, but more directly attested by Ovid,' that 
these streams united their waters, and flowed in a single 
body into the bay of Syracuse. The Anapus, com- 
posed of numerous torrents, which have their origin 
in the mountains to the north-west of Syracuse, is 
turbid, as rivers formed by torrents generally are, and 

authorize the removBl of the mill, but unfortunately it belonged to a 
noble who had better interest with his majesty thnn the antiquoricB 
of Syracuse. Whea the king visited the place, he remarked, " Un 
molino val piu d'un gradlno;" and this royal joke sealed the fate of 
the theatre, which Blill continues to be the bed of a river. 

' "QuSque Bois Cyanen miacet Anapus aquis." — Ep. ex Ponto 
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it contains little water, except in rainy seasons, being 
copiously drained for the turning of mills and the irri- 
gation of fields. The deep-seated springs and pellucid 
blue waters {Kuava vhara) of the Cyane flow in a deep 
channel over a sandy bottom, and are bordered with 
aquatic plants, particularly the papyro, or Cyperus pa- 
pyrus. This plant not being found in a native state in 
any other place in Greece or Italy, was originally, per- 
haps, transplanted hither from Egypt, where, although 
not found at present,' it was common in ancient times, 
and was cultivated for various uses, of which the most 
important was the manufacture of paper. The source 
of the Cyane is a beautiful circular basin of about 50 feet 
in diameter, between 20 and 30 feet deep, abounding 
in subaqueous plants, and in fish, particularly the ce- 
phalus or mullet : at the bottom are seen some large 
blocks of stone, which once doubtless encircled the 
margin of the fountain. On the height above, at a 
place called Ciane, some vestiges of an ancient build- 
ing mark probably the site of a temple of the nymph 
Cyane, and the place of a festival which has been 
alluded to by Diodorus and^lian.^ 

The river which flows from the fountain Cyane is 
joined, after a course of a few hundred yards, by a 
stream from another similar source to the southward. 

' The Cyperua papyrus, or Papyrus antiquonim, ia said to have 
been recognized in some marshes near Damietta ; but I have never 
met with any traveller, skilled in botany, who had succeeded in find- 
ing it. A auapicion may perhaps arise, that the triangular rush of 
the fountain Cyane, a plant not uncommon in the conservatories of 
England, is different from the paper plant of the Egyptians ; but 
Mr. Stoddart, late Consul at Alexandria, hafi succeeded in making 
from the Syracusan plant paper of various degrees of fineneaa, and 
some exactly resembling the ancient paper of Elgypt. 

'' DiodoT. 5, 4. .<Elian. Var. Hist. 2, 33. 
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The former is now called Pisma, the latter Pismotta : 
this was undoubtedly one of the fountains in Syra- 
cusano agro, named by Pliny. The united stream from 
Pisma and Pismotta is now known, at least among 
the uneducated peasants and boatmen, by the name 
of 'Anapo, the Anapus itself being called the river of 
Sortino, a change of the same kind as occurred at 
Troy, where the Simoeis of Homer is the Scamander 
of the later Greeks.' 

' See 'Journal of a Tour id Asia Minor,' p. 291, where, in favour 
of the hypothesis that the river M^ndere ia the ancient Simoeis, and 
Bunarbashi the site of Troy, I have insisted on a fact well known to 
geographers, namely, the frequent occurrence, in the progress of 
ages, of changes in the coursea and names of 
and in particular that " the two branches of a 
founded with one another, or with the united stream, or are trans- 
ferred from the one to the other," The Anapus and river of Cyane 
might have been adduced among the other examples of this fact. 
Fazello (de Rebus Siculis, Panormi, 1558, p. 106} confirms the modern 
name of the Anapus to have been in his time that which I have 
stated, by the remark, that after the junction of the branch from Sortino 
with that which descends from Folazzuolo, Cassaro, and Ferla, the 
united stream assumes the name of River of Sortino (Sortiui nomen, 
priore relicto, suscipit, ac deinceps agrum Syracusanorum alluens, 
&c,). In the time of Cluverius, who, although an ultramontane, 
was well acquainted with Sicily and a correct observer, the Anapus 
was named Alfuo (Anapus amnis hodie accolarum Eimpiicitate, vulgari 
vocabulo Alfco dictus. (P. Cluver. SicU. Ant. p. 175. Lugd. Bat. 
1619). It is true that in the most modem maps we find the name 
Anapua restored to the river of Sortino in the Italian form Anapo ; 
but this is the effect of an improved geography and archoeoiogy which 
has not yet been adopted by the uneducated. A similar correction 
of names is now rapidly occurring in Greece ; and it seems certain 
that no such name ae Anapo, as a modem name, was known in the 
times of Fazello and Cluwer. It is curious to remark that 'Anapo, 
being a Greek name ('AwoTror), is pronounced by accent and not by 
quantity (Anapus) : in like manner Kardpa, in Latin Catana, is now 
Catdnia ; Tdpas:, Tdpnirov, in Latin TVirentuni, is Tflranto, like Kdfxcftjt, 
Aapintra in Greek, pronounced Kurintho, Litriasa. 
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Another of the Plinian fountains is probably that 
named Cefalino, situated a mile to the north-east of 
Cyane, and which discbarges its water into the Anapus 
above its junction with the river of Cyane. 

Syracuse, although, like its metropolis Corinth, it 
flourished twice, once as a Greek city, and again, though 
with diminisbed lustre, as a Roman colony, did not 
resemble Corinth in having an interval of utter desola- 
tion, and was probably never so low in population as 
it is at present. To the Roman period belong the 
ruins of the amphitheatre, of some baths and aque- 
ducts, and of a cistern near the entrance of Ortygia, 
as well as some part of the catacombs, which, like the 
similar excavations at Rome, Naples, and Alexandria, 
were begun in more ancient times, and continued 
under the Roman government. At Syracuse it is 
likely that they are principally of the Hellenic period, 
on account of the much larger population of those 
times. It is easy to perceive that the Roman con- 
structions in general are on a much smaller scale than 
those of Hellenic Syracuse. Not the least remarkable 
among the latter are the foundations, and in many 
parts a few courses of the walls, which in a circuit of 
thirteen miles followed the sinuosities of the cliffs 
which encircle the site of Syracuse. To these are to 
be added the inner wall of Achradina already men- 
tioned, and vestiges of other inferior enclosures, and 
of many pubUc buildings in various parts of the site. 
But the moat important ruins of Hellenic times are the 
castle o( Euryelus {Dor. Euryalus), now called Mongi- 
bellisi, on the summit of Epipolis; and in lower Syra- 
cuse the ruins of the theatre, and of the temples of 
Minerva and of Diana, to which may be added, as 
works of the elder Syracuse, the aqueduct already 
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described, the quarries, and many sepulchral exca- 
vations. 

The ancient works at Mongib^Uisi^ are extremely 
interesting, as affording one of the best examples of a 
Greek fortress serving for a citadel, and of the modes 
adopted by the Greeks for protecting the entrance of 
a great city on one of its most important points. The 
entrance was by two contiguous gates, ^ situated at 
the end of an approach between two converging walls, 
the access to which was exposed on the right or un- 
shielded side of the enemy to the northern long side 
of the fortress. Large solid towers afforded flanking 
defence where it was wanted. The fortress had a 
double enclosure, the inner being of an irregular shape, 
the outer a long quadrangle, which, with its outworks, 
projected about 200 yards beyond the converging ap- 
proach to the double gate. The western or outer, 
which was the narrowest front of the fortress, con- 
sisted of four towers of solid regular masonry con- 
nected by walls of equal breadth, but lower than the 
towers, so that balistic or catapeltic engines might be 
mounted upon the walls between the towers, like 
cannon in embrasures. In the rock upon which this 
front of the castle was founded were subterraneous 
passages communicating by twelve openings from the 
interior of the fort to a ditch cut in the rock, 25 feet 
in depth. Within the fortress, and near the battery, 
is seen a circular excavation, which was the entrance 
into those passages. The ditch led to the right by 

^ A name compounded of the Italian monte and the Arabic djebel 
(mountain). Mongibello is the modern name of iEtna. 

2 Examples of these double gates, one for entrance and one for 
exit, are found in several Etrurian and Italian ruins, and as late as in 
the walls of Rome of the time of Aurelian. 

VOL. III. 2 K 
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another subterraneous passage into a trench having a 
direction parallel to that of the route by which the 
converging walls of the gateway were approached. 
Along this trench there was a succession of places 
of exit, by means of stairs cut in the rock, and leading 
up from the passage below; so that in an instant a 
complete rank of hoplitae might issue from the for- 
tress and make their appearance on the right flank of 
an enemy approaching the gate, and, if overpowered, 
might retreat with equal rapidity, protected from the 
pursuit of an enemy by the narrowness of the openings 
and by the construction of the stairs, which were 
incomplete in the lower part, thus requiring to be 
ascended from below by short wooden ladders, which 
might be withdrawn in a retreat. The western front 
of the castle was protected beyond the ditch by an 
outwork and a second deep ditch cut in the rock; and 
there was a similar ditch on the southern side of the 
western division of the fortress.^ 

These remains are the more worthy of notice as 
they show that the use of catapeltic engines had pro- 
duced a mode of fortifying similar to that of modern 
times. As they evidently belong to a period when 
the attack and defence of fortified places were in per- 
fection among the Greeks, they may with great proba- 
bility be considered as having been constructed during 
the long and flourishing reign of Hieron the Second, 
who spared no care or expense in improving the 
defences of Syracuse under the superintendence of 

^ A plan of these works by Mr. Cockerell has been published in 
Hughes's 'Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania,' i. p. 86; and 
another, with an elevation of the western front or battery, in the 
Duke of Serradifalco's * Antichita della Sicilia,' vol. iv.. Plates 26, 
27. The annexed plan has been reduced from these authorities. 
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Archimedes, who, as well on the land side as towards 
the sea, constructed works adapted to machinery.^ 
There is a great probability, therefore, that these are 
some of the works of that celebrated engineer. It 
may be true that the catapeltic art (to KaraireKrvicov) 
was invented or introduced into Sicily as early as the 
time of Dionysius I.;^ but as the walls with which 
that sovereign protected the Syracusan platform on 
the northern side were said to have been erected in 
the short space of twenty days,^ and as Diodorus 
makes no mention of any fortress in that work, but 
only of towers at intervals, it is probable that the 
walls terminated at the western extremity in a tower 
of greater magnitude, perhaps, than the others, — but 
a construction undoubtedly far less extensive and elabo- 
rate than that of Mongib^Uisi, which is not in the style 
of that early period, and belongs not to the infancy 
of the catapeltic art, but to the time of its perfection. 
Some writers on the topography of Syracuse have 
supposed the ruins at Mongib^Uisi to be those of the 
ancient Hexapylum or Hexapyla, an opinion chiefly 
founded on the passage of Diodorus just alluded to, 
and on the supposition that the openings in the 
western front of the fortress are some of the six gates 
indicated by that name. On examining these works, 
however, it becomes manifest that the openings were 
not gates, but embrasures for balistic engines. And 

^ " Ita maritima oppugnatio est elusa, omnisque vis est eo versa, ut 
totis viribus terra adgrederentur. Sed ea quoque pars eodem omni 
adparatu tormentorum instructa erat, Hieronis impensis curdque per 
multos annos, Archimedis unicA arte." — Liv. 24, 34. 

2 Diodor. 14, 42. iElian, V. H. 6, 12. Plutarch, Apophth. 
Lacon, p. 219. Athen. de Machln. p. 4. 'O^ujScXfly icaraTr/Xrm, for 
throwing darts, were employed by Dionysius at the siege of Motya. 
Diodor. 14, 50. » Diodor. 14, 18. 
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the words of Diodorus [eKpive [DJonysius] Seip Teexlaai 

las EirtTToKas tj vvv to Trpos Ton E^airvKois vjrapyei 
relxos) are not less adverse to that opinion : he says — 
not that Hexapylum was built by Dionysius, but that 
in his own time there still existed at Hexapylum a 
part of the original Dionysian enclosure, which doubt- 
less, in the course of the four centuries intervening 
between the times of Dionysius I. and Diodorus, had 
undergone a variety of additions and repairs. 

The precipitous nature of the whole northern side 
of the Syracusan platform, as well as its length, 
agree perfectly with the words of Diodorus : 6 yap 
roTTos ovTos rerpafj-fiiepos etrrt -rrpos aptcrov, viroKp7}fi.vos Se 
Iras' Kat Sia r^v Tpa-yyrriTa BvtrTrpoo'oSos ex to)v e^c^Bfv 
fi£paiv TO p.ep firjKOS KaTa<TK€vatj6ev em 

trra^iovs TptajcovTa. The length of the northern side of 
the Syracusan platform, from the northern extremity 
of Achradina at Santa Panagia to Mongib^llisi, is ex- 
actly thirty stades. We may conclude therefore that 
Hexapylum defended not the gate at Mongibellisi, 
which was a natural entrance into the enlarged Syra- 
cuse at its western extremity, and cannot be described 
as in the northern walls, but the no less important 
point in the northern walls where the road entered the 
city from Megara, and the maritime parts of Sicily 
to the northward. And this position of Hexapylum 
is amply confirmed by Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch," 
as will more fully appear hereafter. 

The etymology of Euryalus or Euryelus {evpvs r}\os, 
broad nail or knob) is correctly applicable to the 
ridge which terminates Epipolie to the westward ; 
and the castle Euryalus at the western end of that 
ridge is well described by Livy as situated at the ex- 

1 Polyb. 8, 5. Liv. 24, 21 ; 25, 24. Plutarch, Marcell. IS. 
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tremity of Syracuse most distant from the sea. ^ The 
position of Euryalus is equally well indicated by Thu- 
cydides,^ in whose time it was not fortified, but whose 
narrative shows that it was a natural point of access 
to Epipolse, and that it was distant and unseen from 
the Syracuse of that time. 

Euryalus and Hexapylum, therefore, appear to have 
been fortresses for the defence of two of fte three 
principal entrances into Syracuse, the former at its 
western extremity, the latter at that point in the 
northern side of the Syracusan platform where the 
maritime road from the northward entered that side. 
This point, as well from the greater facility of ascent as 
from its lying in the direct road from Megara along 
the coast to the central parts of Syracuse, must in all 
ages have been a little above the harbours now called 
Stentino and Scala Greca, from whence the road led 
through Tycha into the agora of Achradina and to 
Ortygia. As no mention occurs of Hexapylum before 
the siege of Syracuse by Marcellus, it was probably 
another of the works for strengthening Syracuse, 
which Archimedes constructed under the orders of 
Hieron 11. The gate of Achradina, which was the third 
principal entrance of Syracuse on the land side, may 
possibly have had some fortress for its defence, though 
none is mentioned in history. Evidently, however, it 
was not so much in need of such protection, as the 
approach to it was narrowed on the one side by 
the wall of Neapolis, and on the other by the marsh 
or the sea. 

The relative situations of Hexapylum, Tycha, Nea- 

^ ** Tumulus est in extreme parte urbis versus h, mm, viseque immi- 
nens ferenti in agros mediterraneaque insulse, percommode situs ad 
commeatus excipiendos." — Liv, 25, 25. ^ Thucyd. 6, 97, § 2,, 
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polls, and Euryalus, are well indicated by Livy ; from 
whom it appears tliat Hexapylura led immediately 
into Tyclia,' and that when Marcellus had made his 
way into EpipolfE on the northern side through Hexa- 
pylum, he encamped between Tycha and Neapolis, 
and received the submission of those quarters of Syra. 
cuse. Philodemus of Argos, who commanded the 
garrison of Euryalus, finding himself thus cut off from 
Achradina, and without hope of succour, yielded the 
fortress on condition of being allowed to retire unmo- 
lested into lower Syracuse with his garrison.'' Enough 
therefore, it is hoped, has been stated to show that the 
names Euryalus, Hexapylum, Neapohs, and Tycha are 
rightly placed on the map. 

Ortygia, according to Thucydides, was originally an 
island, although in his time a peninsula ;'' and it ap- 
pears to have been known as ' the island ' even when 
in its latter state.* It was in very early times sur- 
rounded with a very strong wall,^ of which remains in 
several places still exist. Under the Romans, Ortygia 
seems to have been again a peninsula, and to have 
remained in that state until the modern works and 
ditches were made by the engineers of the Emperor 
Charles V.^ The transformed isthmus now consists 
of a hornwork within a crownwork, covering a front, 

' Liv. 24, 21. ^ Liv. 25, 25. 

' Supaifoidat B( tov EXD>«'™f fTouE (about 733 B.C.) 'hpxiat rav 
'HpoKXtifloii' (V KopiyBif aKurt, SiccXouc ('^(Xdo-nt Trpmrov (k t^e VT]irov, 
ill 5 fZy oIkiti jTipiKtivio/ityji, ^ ttoXie 7 iirros rirriv, — Thucyd. 6, 3, 5 2. 

* Diodor. 14, 7. * Diodor. 11. 73. 

* Fazello relates (p. 83) that lie was present in the year 1552, when 
the engineers of Charles V. cut through the isthmus of Ortygia, and 
through a Reman uquednct which crossed it and terminated at the 
temple of Minerva. An inscription which they discovered showed the 
aqueduct to have been made hy order of the Emperor Claudius. 
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in the curtain of which are the gates of the modern 
city. The fortifications built by Charles V. being 
commanded from Achradma, were unable to resist 
the Spaniards in 1735. Although the ditches of the 
place, and its outworks, as we now see them, were all 
made at that time, it seems evident that Dionysius I. 
made a communication between the greater and lesser 
harbour, when he converted the isthmus into a for- 
tress; for we find in all subsequent times not only 
that Ortygia was generally known by the name of the 
island (^ N euros, or insula), but that it was distin- 
guished as such from the fortress, which was called 
the Acropolis of Syracuse,^ although situated in its 
lowest part. The ditch must have been of the greatest 
utility to Dionysius as a communication between the 
naval arsenal of the lesser harbour, named AaxKeiosy in 
which he constructed 60 ship-houses, and the arsenal 
in the great port, where he built 1 60 ship-houses, most 
of them capable of containing two ships.^ Similar ac- 
commodation for ships of war had indeed existed in both 
places in the time of the Athenian expedition,^ but 
undoubtedly it was not to be compared to the great 
works of Dionysius ; and as Ortygia was a peninsula 
at the time of that expedition, we may infer that the 
communication between the two arsenals was then 
carried on by means of a diolcus nearly in the 
position which was afterwards occupied by the western 
front of the acropolis. The fortress of Dionysius 

1 Liv. 24, 21. Plutarch, Timol. 9; 19. Diodor. 16, 11. 

2 Diodor. 14, 7; 42. By the words kvkK(^ tov vvv koKovjjJvov 
Xi/i^W (14, 42) Diodorus gives reason to believe that in his time 
the works, without the shelter of which Lacceius could not have been 
a safe harbour, were in ruins, and that the great port was the only 
one in use. ^ Thucyd. 7, 22, § 1; 25, § 5. 
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contained his palace and gardens, and the mausoleum 
erected hy his son ; its walls comprehended also the 
arsenal of port Lacceius : on the west or land side it 
was separated from the city by walls and towers having 
a great fortified entrance, named Pentapylum, before 
which Dionysius erected a lofty ■IfKioTpoiruiv, or solar 
instrument, for the measurement of time, ' as well as 
extensive bazaars {■xp'i)fia,Ti(rriipLa) and porticoes {aroal). 
These formed part of, or were immediately adjacent to 
the agora of Acliradina, or principal agora of Syracuse, 
which embraced a great part of the shore towards the 
head of the lesser harbour,^ 

The extent of port Lacceius is shown by the extant 
remains of a tower on the extremity of a shoal which 
lies parallel to the northern side of the walls of the 
modern city, and extends as far as their northern angle. 
The deep water between this tower and another which 
existed on the shoals of the shore of Achradina, but 
of which no remains have yet been discovered, formed 
the entrance into the harbour, and the interval was 
so narrow that it might be closed by chains. These 
were the towers which Agathocles constructed in 
the lesser harbour, and which were inscribed with his 
name.^ Another of the great works of Agathocles 
was the Hecatontaclinus, or hospital of sixty couches, 
in Ortygia, which was said to have been struck 
by lightning by the avenging gods, because it had 



■ Diodor. 14, 7; 15, 74. Plutarch. Timoleon, 



Dion. 19, 



29. 



2 Liv. 24. 22. Diodor. 16, 10. Cicer. Verr. Act. ii. 5, 37. 

■* Ol TE JTupa rii" fUKpav Xijttva jnipyoi, ras ftty fiTiypa<jias ?xo(T« <J 
iTepoycvaiv \tSay, oTjftoiW^Tte 8f rrju rov KnTmrKtvaaavrot airrovc jrpofn)- 
ynpiau 'AyaBaMous. — Diodor. IC, 83. The inscriptions seem to have 
been formed by menna of the insertion of stones differing in colour 
from the rest of the wall, 
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been made higher than their temples.' In the island 
stood also the pubHc granary, a building of squared 
stone, resembling a fortress by its strength and mag- 
nitude.^ 

The acropolis continued to be the seat of govern- 
ment under the Romans. The palace, the mausoleum, 
and the fortifications of Dionysius had been destroyed 
by Timoleon, who caused buildings adapted to a re- 
publican form of government {BiKaerr^pta) to be erected 
in their place :' but Hieron II. again built a palace in 
the same situation, which became the residence of the 
Roman governor after the capture of Syracuse by 
Marcellus.* 

Of the principal buildings of the lower part of 
Achradina adjacent to the acropolis, in or near the 
agora, namely, the temple of Jupiter Olympius, the Bu- 
leuterium, the Prytaneium, from which Verres carried 
off the Sappho of Silanion, the Dionysian stoje, and the 
Timoleonteium, or monument, stoa, and palsestrfe of 
Timoleon,* nothing certain can be distinguished. Some 
ancient remains which have been supposed to have 
belonged to some of those edifices have rather the 
appearance of works of Roman times. But it is by 
no means improbable that the soil of this lowest part 
of Syracuse is considerably higher than its ancient 
level, and that excavations would throw some light on 
its topography, and disinter some of its antiquities. 

Among the buildings which contributed to the mag- 
nificence of Syracuse were the gymnasia constructed 
by Dionysius I. on the banks of the Anapus, and in 



' Diodor. IG, 83. 




3 Liv. 24,21. 


^ Plutarch, Timoleon, 22. 




* Cicero. V. sup. p. '241. 


* Lit. 24, 22, seq. Cicero 


1, Verr. i 


1. 4, 57. Diodor. 14, 7; 


41; 16, 83. Plutarch. Timol. 
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the city there were several temples of the gods, huilt 
by order of the same enlighteoed sovereign/ who was 
the second founder of Syracuse, almost as much as 
Pericles was of Athens. We read also of a gymnasium 
and several temples in Tycha, besides the temple of 
Fortune, which gave name to that quarter of the city.'^ 
The sepulchre of Gelon and his wife Damareta, daughter 
of Theron of Agrigentum, which was surrounded with 
seven great towers, appears to have stood on the height 
beyond the Anapus, as we are told by Diodorus that 
Himilco, in the year 396 b. c, employed some of its 
materials, together with those of other sepulchres in 
that quarter, in building a wall for the defence of his 
camp at the Olympieium. The towers were destroyed 
about a century afterwiU'ds by Agathocles, who envied 
the fame of Gelon. ^ 

The principal edifices of ancient Syracuse, of which 
remains are still in existence, are the temples of 
Minerva and Diana in Ortygia, the theatre in Nea- 
poh3, and the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Polichne. 

The ancient building which now forms the body of 
the episcopal church of Santa Maria delle Colonne, 
in the Piazza of Siragusa, is supposed by the modern 
Syracusans to have been the temple of Minerva; and 
in a private house between the piazza and the north- 
eastern wall of the city there are two columns with 
their architrave, which are supposed to be remains of 
the temple of Diana : and both these designations are 
probably correct ; for although Ortygia was peculiarly 

' Diodor. 15, 13. 

2 Cicero. V. supra, p. 241. 

3 Diodor. 11, 38; 14, 63. The number of stadea (200) between 
Syracuse and the Geloiura in the former passage is obyiously erro- 
neous ; perhaps it should he SikoktHi instead of Siaxotriovs. 
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sacred to Diana,' Minerva was its guardian, and pre- 
sided over its arms and counsels, and, as TroXtoi^or, 
would be likely to occupy the highest point of the 
island, which is the position of the church of Santa 
Maria. This elevated situation accords also with a 
custom of the Syracusan sailors on departing from 
Sicily, as related by Athenfeus on the authority of 
Polemon. They took on board their ships a cup from 
a hearth or altar of Juno Olympia, situated at the 
outer extremity of Ortygia ; and just as a shield which 
was on the summit of the temple of Minerva was 
about to vanish from their sight, they cast the cup, 
filled with certain sacrificial offerings, into the sea. 
From the same passage of Athenjeus we learn that 
this hearth of Juno Olympia was near a temple of that 
goddess, which appears to have occupied, as well as 
the hearth, a position on the point between the walls 
and the extreme cape,^ where now stands the castle of 
Maniaki. 

The temple of Minerva was nearly of the same 
dimensions as the larger class of colonial Doric hexa- 
styles at P^stum, Egesta, and Selinus. The columns 
of the peristyle, of which there were fourteen on the 
sides, were 6 feet 8 inches in diameter at the base. 
There were few temples in Greece superior to it in 
materials or magnificence ; it was chiefly remarkable 

' 'OpnyioK .... jTora/iias Idos'AprifuSof. — Piodar, Pyth. 2, 10. 

&ifinov'ApTtindos. — Nem. 1, 2. 
Tlokiiiay 8( (V r^ tupi ToC Mopt;(ou iv 2vpaKoi<ratr {prjiriv, ew' Sicpa, 
T0 vjiatf iTpos Tif Trjs OKvjiwiac l(p^, ttrie ToO ntxovs, iaxopav rira (tiiai, 

(Vi ToO veit TTit 'A6r]vas oiparoi' noTri'Sa" Kal ourur a^iaffw ts r^y flnXoirirov 
Ktpafiiav KiiKiKa, KaBivrfs iit nvr^w Svdra mi mjpia icai XiffaiwToy nTfirjTov 
Kal SX\a arra pro roiVw apifjQTa.— Athcn. U, 'J. (6.) 
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for the beauty of its doors of ivory and gold, and for 
its numerous pictures, of tiie most valuable of which 
it was despoiled by Verrra.' It was built by the 
Gamori, who governed Syracuse during the whole of 
the sixth century b.c, and can scarcely be less an- 
cient, therefore, than the middle of that century.'' 
The architect was Agathocles, whose consecrated 
house, named Erabrontiieum, built of the same mate- 
rials as the temple, still existed in the time of Dio- 
dorus.^ 

' " jEdes MinervBe eat in Snaulfi, de qua ante dixi, quam Marcellus 
noa attigit, quam pknam atque omatam reliquit ; quEe ab isto eic 
spoliata atque direpta est, non at ab hoete aiiquo, qui taiuen in bello 
religionum et consuetudinis jura retiiieret, aed ut a barbaria pr»- 
doDiTjoa vesata ease videatur. Pugna erat eqaeatria Agathoclis regis 
in tabulia picta prteclare : his autem tabalia interiorea tenipli parietes 

vestiebantur omnea eaa tabulaa abatulit ; parietea quorum 

ornatua tot eeecula manserat, tot bella effugerat, nudoa ac dcformatos 

reliquit Viginti et Heptem prseterea tabulas pulcherrimc 

pictas ex cfidem ssde auatultt ; in qiiibua erant imagines Siciliae regum 
Ei<: tyrannorum, quee non solam pictorum artificio delectabant aed 
etiam commemoration e horoinum et cognitione formanim .... 
Jam vero quid ego de valvis illiua templi commeraorem ? . . . . 
Confirroare hoc liquido, judicea, posaura, valvaa magnificentiorea ex 
auro atque ebore perfectiorea nuJlaa unquam ullo tempore fuisse 

Ek ebore diJigentiasime perfecta argument a erant in 

valvis; ea detrahenda coravit omnia. Gorgoaia oa pulcherrimuiii, 

crinitum angmbua, revellit atque abatulit buUaa anreaa 

omnca ex hia valvis, quse erant et luultEe et gravea, non dubitavit 
auferre." — Cicero in Verrem, Act. ii. lib. 4, c. 55, 56. 

^ Herodot. 7, 155; Diodor. Exc. m. 6, p. 549. Weas. The 
Gamori were in power when Sappho fled from Mytilene to Syracuse, 

B.C. 596, ("ApjojTOt 'A^iTjiriu KpiTiaii tou TcpoTfpov, iv Svpatoitraic 

Taffiopoii' raTfx6i^ai' Ti)v apx'!"' Marmor, Par. lin. 51, 52.) In the 
speech of Appius Claudiua, in 491 b. c, the expulsion of the Gamori 
is mentioned as a recent event. — Dionya. Hal. Ant. Rom. 6, 62. 

^ Exc. lib. 6, p. 549. Ti 'Ep^pamiaiov was so called because it had 
been struck by lightning, when Agathoelee himself perished in ' 
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According to the antiquaries of Syracuse, the temple 
of Minerva was consecrated to Christianity in the 
seventh century of our era, by Zosimus, Bishop of 
Syracuse, in confirmation of which tradition it is 
stated that his name is inscribed on an antique vase 
of white marblej now employed as a baptismal font 
in the church. In truth, however, this vase was 
found in the catacombs. Three lines were inscribed 
upon it, of which the first is illegible ; on the second 
are seen the letters simoy eEoiOPOY; on the third, 

TON KPATI. 

siMOY is probably the remains of Zmaifiov : but this 
Zosimus, to judge from the form of the letters, could 
not have lived later than the second century of our 
era. 

Local history is more authentic, perhaps, in attri- 
buting the destruction of the roof of the temple of 
Minerva, and the displacement of many of the columns 
from their perpendicular, to an earthquake which threw 
down the campanile upon the building, on Easter day, 
1 100. In front, the ancient structure is entirely con- 
cealed by a modern facade in the Italian taste. On 
the sides the ancient columns are partially seen, im- 
mured in the modem wall of the church. 

Of the temple of Diana there remains nothing more 
than two adjoining Doric columns with their architrave. 
This edifice appears to have been somewhat smaller 
than the temple of Minerva, as the columns are half a 
foot less in their lower diameter; they are a trifle 
taller in proportion to their diameter, being 4^ diame- 
ters, including the capitals, whereas those of Minerva 
are 4^, In other respects they have the appearance 
of a greater antiquity; the intercolumniation is less 
than the lower diameter of the columns: they have no 
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more than sixteen flutings, and the height of the 
architrave is greater than the lower diameter of the 
column. In the temple of Minerva the intercolumni- 
ation is ^q greater than the lower diameter, the height of 
the architrave is less than that diameter, and there are 
twenty flutings, the usual number in the Doric order. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius at Polichiie stood 
on a rocky eminence rising from the south-western 
side of the plain immediately above the junction of 
the rivers Cyane and Anapus, at a distance of 3000 
yards from the site of the Agragian gate of Syracuse, 
which agrees with the Roman mile and a half at 
which Livy places it.' The monoUth shafts of two 
columns wanting their capitals are still standing. 
These columns, one of which belonged to one of the 
fronts, and the other to one of the sides of the build- 
ing, have sixteen flutings, and a diameter at the 
base of 5 feet 10 inches, with an intercolumniation of 
7 feet. About the year a.d. 1600 there were seven 
columns standing. ^ The temple appears to have been 
a hexastyle about ID feet narrower in front than that 
of Minerva, 

The circumstance of there having been two temples 
of Jupiter Olympius at Syracuse tends to create a 
difficulty in its ancient topography. Probably there 
existed from early times a sanctuary of Jupiter in the 
agora of Achradina ; but as it was not until the reign 
of Hieron the Second that a magnificent temple of 
Jupiter Olympius was there constructed, the only 
Olympieium mentioned in history before that time 
was that of Polichne. This Jupiter having borne the 
epithet of Urius, or lord of the winds, as well as that 

" Liv. 24, 33. Cf. Diodor. 13, 7. ' Claver. Sicil. Aut. p. 179. 
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of Olyropius, may have been usually distinguished by 
the former title from the Jupiter Olympius of Achra- 
dina after the time of Hieron. It was in the latter 
Olympieium that were suspended the Gallic and Uly- 
rian spoils which the Roman Senate presented to 
Hieron,' The Olympieium of Polichne was the 
temple plundered by Verres of its statue of Jupiter 
Urius, which rivalled, says the orator, the Jupiter 
Urius of the Bosphorus (in Ponti oris et angustiis), 
as well as that of Jupiter Hypatus, or Imperator, 
brought by Flamininus from Macedonia.'' 

The temples of Diana and of Jupiter Urius are 
probably, as well as that of Minerva, works of the 
sixth century b. c, during the government of the 
Gamori. 

In every Greek city the prevaihng worship, or in 
other words, the denomination of the temples, may be 
deduced from its coins. On those of Syracuse we find 
the heads of Jupiter, Neptune, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, 
Ceres, Proserpine, Hercules, and Arethusa. Tliere is 
a coin also which records an action of Leucaspis, 
who was a Sicilian contemporary of Hercules, and, 
according to Diodorus, received heroic honours, and 
who probably had a heroum at Syracuse. In addition 
to these sanctuaries, we find temples of Bacchus and 
of jEsculapius alluded to by Cicero, who accuses 
Verres of having carried away a statue of Ptean from 
the former, and from the latter a statue of Aristsus, 
son of Bacchus, the reputed inventor of oil. ^ Two of 

'Diodor. 16,83. Cicer. Verr. ii. 4,53. V. Bup. p. 241. Liv. 24. 21. 

' Cicer. ibid. cc. 57, 58. There is an epigram from the site 
of the temple of Japiter Urius in the Bosphorua, in the British 
Museum. 

8 Verr, ii. 4, 57. 
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the most renowned of the temples of Syracuse were 
those of Demeter and Cora, or Ceres, and Proserpine,' 
of which two divinities, the heads occur more fre- 
quently than any others on the coins of Syracuse. 
Their temples were built or renewed by Gelon about 
the year 480 b. c.^ They stood in the unfortified 
suburb of Temenitis, and hence were exposed to be 
plundered by the Carthaginians in the year 396 b. c, 
but sustained probably no great damage on that occa- 
sion.^ They were afterwards enclosed within the walls 
of Neapolis ; for Cicero describes Neapolis as con- 
taining the theatre, the temenus of Apollo, and the 
temples of Ceres and Libera.'' There is reason to 
believe, therefore, that these temples were situated on 
the summit of the south-western cliffs, to the west- 
ward of the temenus of Apollo. 

From some circumstances in the history of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, which will be adverted to 
hereafter, it seems to follow that the temple of Her- 
cules stood at Palazzelli, the highest and most central 
part of the southern cliffs, where vestiges of some 
considerable buildings still exist ; and there are other 
foundations excavated in the rock on the summit of the 
hill immediately above Tremiglie, which resemble the 
platforms of temples. It appears, therefore, that a 
succession of magnificent buildings bordered the brow 



' Koipj) 8' & avv /lorpl iioKviiKfjpav 'Eipvpaiaiv 
ElXaxas liiyB SoTviTap iSatri AuirifwXdne. — TTieocr. Idyl. 16, v. 83. 

2 Diodor. 11. 26. 

^ Diodor. 14. 63. The word ftrvtcijutv, the desultory nature of the 
attack of Himilco. and the Bpeedy vengeance of the goddesses. lead to 
this cnncliiBion. 

* Cora, or ProBerpine, under the name of Libera, was euppoeed 
by the Romans to be the consort of Bacchus (Liber) in inferis. 
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of the south-western cliffs of Syracuse, from Achradina 
to the hill of Euryalus, rivalHog that similar chain of 
moDumeats at Agrigentum the remains of which still 
attest the admirahle taste and intelligence of the Greeks 
in the position and arrangement of their public build- 
ings. 

Next to the temple of Minerva, the finest relic of 
autonomous Syracuse is the Theatre. The time of its 
foundation may with great probability be ascribed to 
that period of advancing wealth and civilization which 
followed the victory gained over the Carthaginians by 
Gelon at Himera, at the time of the Persian invasion 
of Greece. We may presume that even before that 
time the Syracusans had possessed some place of dra- 
matic exhibition, though it may have been no better 
than such a wooden construction as those Upta, the 
falling of which at Athens in 500 b.c. caused the com- 
mencement of the Dionysiac theatre.' Epicharmus 
and Phormis had taught comedy at Syracuse before 
that time, and the former of these poets continued to 
exhibit his works on the Syracusan stage in the reign 
of Hieron I., who succeeded his brother Gelon in the 
year 478 b. c.^ Ten years afterwards jEschylus, ac- 
cused by some of the Athenians of irreligion, and hurt 
at having been defeated in tragedy by Sophocles, re- 
tired for a time to Syracuse; and it appears to have 
been one of the consequences of this visit that, in 
exhibiting his trilogy of the Oresteia after his return to 
Athens, he appended to the three tragedies a mime 
named Proteus. ^ 

' 'Topography of Athens,' 2nd edit, pp. 10, 247. 

^ AriBtol. Poetic. 3, 5 j Suiilaa in 'Effixap/wc, tdp/Hi ; Clinton, Fast 
HeU. 1. p. 21. 

" Vit. .^schyl.— Plutarch. Cimon. 8. Sch. Aristoph. Ran. v. 
IIS5. Clinton, Fasti HeU. i. pp. 39, 45. 

VOL. in. 2 M 
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From a consideration of these circumstances it be- 
comes highly probable that the Syracusans were not 
long behind the Athenians in undertaking the con- 
struction of their theatre, though in its progress 
towards completion there were many causes of inter- 
ruption from which the Athenians were exempt. If its 
commencement may safely be attributed to the reign 
of Hieron the First, who was renowned for his pa- 
tronage and encouragement of art and letters, there is 
reason to beUeve that it was not finished till many 
years later. Eustathius, giving soifie examples (in 
his commentaries on the Odyssey) of nouns mas- 
culine ending in a, similar to the iTm-ora Nerxrap of 
Homer, mentions Aratus of Soh, a celebrated poet and 
critic of the third century b. c. , as having stated on the 
authority of Sophron, the Syracusan ni/ioypaipos, that 
the theatre of Syracuse was completed by an architect 
named Democopus, who, having presented his fellow 
citizens with perfumes upon the occasion, obtained the 
surname of Myrilla.' 

Sophron was born about 480 b. c.,^ and in the year 
467, when Hieron died, could not have been much 



' Kal lupatJuiot to 6 JSvpMa' oS /ifpuija-0Hi Xt'yti (Aratus) roi' 
Saitfipoiia, iirropSiv Kal on tov 2vpai!D(riov rovroii Kupiov, Arjiiononos fyi 
dpxiTiKTav' enii Si riXiiriovpY^aas rfi Siarpuv jivpov toi! (ouroii iroXinur 

biivtittt, MilpiXXa (jTfjtX^Aj. — Eustath. ap, Od. r. v. 68, Aratus lived 
at the court of Antigonus GouataB, imd, like Euatatbius, was a com- 
mentator on the Odyssey. The Siopfluo-it 'Apdreior ia probably the 
extant text of the Odysaey. On the works of Aratus, see Clinton, 
Fasti Hell. ii. p. 498. 

^ Tuit XP°'^" '!" ""-^ SfpSlv Ka'i Eipiwiii}v (Suidas in Saxfipai'). 

This can only mean that the birlh of Sophron coincided nearly with 
that of Euripides, who was born in the year u. c. 4S0 : Xerxes is 
named because the Persians were then in Greece. 
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more than 13 years of age.' The theatre therefore 
could hardly have been finished in that reign ; but 
undoubtedly it was completed before the Athenian 
expedition in 415, as this occurrence must have inter- 
rupted all such works, and in 406 we find the theatre 
employed for public spectacles. In this year Diony- 
sius I., returning from Gela to Syracuse with the ob- 
ject of obtaining from the Syracusans the appointment 
of aTpartiyof against the Carthaginians, selected for his 
time of entering the city the hour when the people 
quitted the theatre, his design having obviously been 
that of entering the gates accompanied by a large body 
of the principal citizens. The words of Diodorus, who 
was well acquainted with the locality, not only indi- 
cate this intention, but are perfectly in agreement with 
the relative situations of tlie theatre and the Agragian 
gate, as well as with the fact of the theatre having 
been at that time excluded from the walls of the city." 
As no kind of building more readily admits of en- 
largement and of improvement in convenience or 
decoration than a Greek theatre, and in particular as 
it may at any time be extended by the addition of seats 
in the upper part, there can be no certainty that the 
dimensions of the Syracusan theatre in the middle of 
the fifth century b, c. were so great as present appear- 
ances give proofs of their having become at some 
later period. The Dionysiac theatre of Athens, begun 

' The time of Sophron'a death ia uncertain, but about 392 a.c. we 
find his Bon and his successor in the drama, Xenarchua, satirizing in 
one of hia mimes the Bhegini, who were then at war with Dionysius I. 
— Diodor. 14, 40 et lU ; Phot, et Suid. in ■pijy.'raus. 

Qias fi" oSmjt tv rnit SitpaltoiiraK, rfiir mpav T^t diraXXay^ T^t (k toC 
$*aTpmi, imp^v tls t^v toXic' tmvipaiUvTWV Si Tav S^Xaiv lir avrhv Koi 
vtvdavonawv vtpi rav Kapxl^ovlai/, &c. — Diodor. 13, 94. 
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Boon after the year 500 b. c, received improvements 
and decorations until 330 b. c' 

Some remains of the highest seats, excavated in the 
rocks, indicate that at one time the theatre of Syracuse 
extended upwards as far as a road, cut also in the 
rock, which was on a level with the summit of the 
theatre, and along which are some artificial sepulchral 
caverns. On this supposition the rows of seats must 
have been more than sixty in number, and the theatre 
consequently capable of containing more than 24,000 
spectators, or equal in capacity to some of the greatest 
theatres in Greece." There was no more than one 
pnecinction, which was between the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth seats from the orchestra, and was 7^ 
feet in width ; but in the lower division there was a 
row of seats having a higher back than the others, and 
which with all those below it were covered originally 
with slabs of white marble,^ the loss of which has now 

• 'Topography of Athens,' 2nd edition, pp. 10, 599. 

' See 'Topography of Athens,' 2nd edition, p. 521. The enor- 
mous capacity of some of the Greek theatres had probably more in 
view political assemblies than dramatic exhibitions, although the 
latter was the original, and continued to be the chief ostensible 
inteotioii of them, as their dedication to Bacchus and their decorative 
sculpture almost invariably show. At Athena the Dionysiac theatre, 
after its completion, was more commonly employed than the PnyK 
for political meetings ; and at Syracuse there is ample proof that 
the theatre was the ordinary place of public assembly. — See Plutarch. 
Dion, c. 38; Timol. cc. 34, 38; Justin, 22, 2. 

' These marble coverings and some other particulars of the scene 
and orchestra were discovered in an excavation made in the year 
1839 by a Palermitan Commission of Antiquities, of which the Duke 
of Serradifalco has given us the results. (Antichita di Sicilia, it. 
p. 140, se^.) It may have been in consequence of discoveries made 
on that occasion that the two walls terminating the cavea, which in 
Mr. Donaldson's plan ('Antiquities of Athens,' &c. iv. 48) are oblique 
to the scene, are made parallel to it by the Duke of Serradifalco. 



rendered those seats lower than the rest : the high 
back occurs between the eleventh and twelfth seats 
from the orchestra, and doubtless marked the termi- 
nation of the privileged seats. 

On the upper side of the pr^cinction there was a 
wall, or podium, 5 feet in height, having a projecting 
cornice ; below which, between the scalse, which divide 
the cavea into nine cunei, there was a succession of 
inscriptions in large letters, each in a single line. 
. Two of these inscriptions are still perfect, and three of 
them preserve a sufficient number of letters to render 
their restoration almost certain. As to the other four, 
there remains only the certainty that they once ex- 
isted : there can be little doubt that they all served to 
give name to the several upper cunei of the theatre. 
The central cuneus bore the name of Jupiter Olym- 
pius : the four on the western side, or to the left 
of the spectator looking from the scene, appear to 
have been named from the royal family reigning when 
the inscriptions were engraved, and those on the 
eastern side, or to his right, from the protecting deities. 
Beginning at the western wing, I copied as follows ; 

On the second, BAZIAIZZAZ NHPHIAoZ 

On the third, BAZIAIZZAZ ♦lAirTrAoZ 

On the fourth, (B)AZtA(EoZ IEPa)NoZ 

On the fifth, or central cuneus, AI(o)Z oAYM(nioY) 

On the seventh, (H)PAKA(EoZ EY)<t»PoN(|OY) 

The letters of the words BaatXiiraas ^iXto-rtSor are 
precisely similar in form to those on the Philistidia,* 
or Syracusan coins of silver, which bear the head of 
Philistis : the resemblance of the sigma and the omi- 
croD deserves in particular to be noticed, th"e former 

' ti\iirrlSiov — vonirriia n. Hesych, in V. 
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being Z and not i as in earlier times, and the o being 
smaller tban the other letters : there can be no ques* 
tion, therefore, as to the identity of the person named 
on the theatre and on those beautiful Syracusan medals. 
Nevertheless, no mention of PhiUstis occurs in history. 
But Nereis, whose name occupies the next cuneus, we 
know to have been a daughter of Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
rus, and that she became wife of Gelon, son of Hieron 
II., and mother of Hieronymus, the successor of Hieron. 
The name on the fourth cuneus will admit of the 
restoration rEAflNOZ as well as lEPilNOZ; but it is 
hardly credible that Gelon should ever have borne the 
same title as his father, who survived him. Two con- 
jectures may be offered as to Phihstis : she may have 
been one of the wives of Hieron, who, in the course 
of a life extended beyond the age of ninety, may very 
possibly have had a wife whose name does not occur 
in the imperfect records which remain to us of Sicilian 
history ; or she may have been a daughter of Hieron, 
whose earlier death may have saved her from the fate 
of the survivors of the family of Hieron, when they 
were all cruelly murdered by the party in power after 
the death of Hieronymus, — an event from which we 
learn that Damareta, the daughter of Hieron, had 
been married to Andranodorus ; Heraclea, another 
daughter, to Zoippus ; and Harmonia, daughter of 
his son Gelon, to Themistius.' Of the two preceding 
conjectures as to Philistis, the former is perhaps pre- 
ferable, inasmuch as this name is not very likely to 
have belonged to the royal family, but indicates 
rather a descent from Philistus, the celebrated histo- 
rian, who was minister of Dionysius II. 

» Liv. 24. 25 ; 26. 
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Hieron the Second, besides having constructed the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius in the agora, which has 
already been mentioned, built near the theatre an altar 
which was a stade in length.' An excavation made 
between the theatre and amphitheatre by the Paler- 
mitan Commission, in 1839, discovered this altar. It 
was raised on steps, and its length appears to have 
been about 640 English feet, or 33 feet more than a 
stade. Diodorus adds, that its breadth and height 
were in proportion to its length ; but as the breadth 
was not more than about 60 English feet, it certainly 
had not in this respect the usual proportion of altars, 
and particularly did not resemble another great altar, 
that of Jupiter at Olympia, which was a square of 
about 80 feet.^ 

Among the most remarkable extant antiquities of 
autonomous Syracuse may be mentioned the latomije 
or quarries, which served as prisons and places of penal 
labour,^ and in some of which the Athenians were 
imprisoned after their defeat under Nicias and Demos- 
thenes. There is a succession of these quarries along 
the crest of the heights of Achradina, extending with 
intervals from the theatre to the exterior sea. Others 
are seen on the ridge of Euryalus to the eastward of 
Mongibellisi ; and they are altogether so extensive 
that the materials of a large portion of the buildings 
of ancient Syracuse may have been extracted from 
them, ^lian ascribes to the latomiae of Epipolte 
the magnitude of a stade in length and two plethra 
in breadth;* but these dimensions are hardly suffi- 

' & TrXi/triDf roC SfarpoC ffai)x<is, ri fiis fi.t]Kos uv cTraBiou, to 5' vi|'o 
B-Xarot ixi^y Toiira tcna \6yov. — Djodor, 14, 83. 

^ V. ' Peloponneaiaca,' p. 36. 

^ Diodor. 15, 6. * JEWm, Var. Hist. 12, 44. 
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cient for any of the ancient quarries still remaining 
at Syracuse. 

Nearest to the theatre is the excavation called II 
Orecchio di Dionysio (the Ear of Dionysius), by 
means of the form of which the tyrant is supposed to 
have been enabled, in a chamber above, to have heard 
the voices of those who were imprisoned below. This 
is doubtless one of those vulgar fables to be met with 
in every ancient city of eminence, from Jerusalem to 
Rome, which originated in the dark ignorance of the 
middle ages. 

If the excavation has any resemblance to an ear, it 
is not to a human ear, but to that of a horse. There 
is a similar excavation at the easternmost quarry, or 
that of the Capuccini. Both of them were perhaps 
formed to facilitate the raising of stones from the 
quarry to the upper surface. 

The principal monument of Roman Syracuse is the 
amphitheatre. Its arena is 233 feet in length and 132 
in breadth, which is 14 feet longer and 2 feet broader 
than that of Verona. What may have been its 
altitude, or the capacity of its upper part, there 
are no means of determining ; as the podium which 
encloses the arena, and ten of the lowest seats of the 
northern side, cut Hke those of the theatre out of the 
rock, are, together with a few fragments of the con- 
structions of the opposite side, the only remains of 
the amphitheatre now extant. 

It was constructed, probably, soon after the arrival 
of the Roman colony sent to Syracuse by Augustus ; ' 
for gladiatorial exhibitions at Syracuse are alluded to 
by writers of the time of Tiberius and Nero.'' 

' Strabo, p. 270. Dion Cas. 54, 7. Plin. H. N. 3, 8. 
' Valer. Maxim. 1, 7. Tacit. Ann. 13, 49. 
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The ruins and vestiges of Syracuse are monumental 
confirmations of the truth of history as to its magni- 
tude and importance, and justify the belief that it 
was truly reputed to have been "the greatest of Greek 
cities;"' for although Athens, including the Long 
Walls, had a greater periphery by about 26 stades^ 
its superficial measurement was not so great as that of 
Syracuse. Strabo, however, is not correct in assigning 
to this city a circumference of 180 stades. The en- 
tire circuit, including Neapolis, is not more than 14 
English miles, or about 122 stades. 



During the five centuries of autonomous Syracuse 
there were two celebrated historical occurrences which 
more particularly derive explanation from its topogra- 
phy and extant monuments; namely, the Athenian 
siege in the Peloponnesian war, and the capture of 
the city by Marcellus, — the closing scene of the 
autonomy. But as there are some other events in the 
history of Syracuse upon which light is thrown by its 
topography and antiquities, I may possibly render 
these * Notes ' less imperfect by adverting to those 
events as they shall occur in the course of a brief 
summary of the Syracusan annals. 

Herodotus and Thucydldes are the best authorities 
for the early history of this city ; and for the less 
ancient, Diodorus, who deserves confidence as a Si- 
cilian, and as having derived his information from 
other native writers who preceded him; namely, 
Antiochus, Athanis, Timaeus, Callias, and Antandrus, 

* Isocrat. Nicocl. 6. Cicer. Verr. ii. 4, 62, V. s. p. 241'. Diodor. 
15, 13. V. s. p. 249. 
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brother of King Agathocles. He refers also occasion- 
ally to Theopompus and Ephorus. Plutarch in his 
life of Dion, and in its continuation, the life of Timo- 
leon, consulted some of the same authorities. 

So rapid was the aggrandizement of the Corinthians 
under Archias, who about 733 b. c. expelled the earlier 
colony of Pelasgic Italians, or Siculi,* who had occupied 
the island Ortygia, that in less than 1 50 years from that 
time the new colony had founded Acrse, Casmense, 
Camarina, Camarinsean Morgantia, Talaria, and Enna;^ 
and they continued to increase in power and prosperity 
under the aristocratical government of the Gamori, or 
descendants of the landholders of the colony of Archias, 
until the latter were expelled by a popular movement, 
about the year 493 b. c* It was under the pretence of 
restoring the Gamori that, in the year 491 b. c, Gelon, 
quitting Gela, of which he had acquired the tyranny, 
obtained a similar authority in Syracuse, giving up 
the government of Gela to his brother Hieron, and 
recruiting the population of Syracuse from Gela and 
Camarina.^ By these and similar means (says He- 
rodotus) Gelon became a fieya^ rvpawos. 

When the alliance of Persia and Carthage threat- 
ened to extinguish the Hellenic system, both in 
Greece and Sicily, and thus at once to arrest the 
progress of arts, letters, and philosophy, Gelon was 
one of the principal instruments in defeating the 

^ StKcXot and 'iraXot are probably no more than dialectic varieties 
of the same word. 

^ Thucyd. 4, 65 ; 6, 4. Theopomp. ap. Stephan. in Takapia, 
Stephan. in^'Evva. 

^ Herodot. 7, 155. Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Rom. 6, 62. 

^ Gelon was descendo^ from Telinas, one of the olKiaral, or chiefs 
of the Rhodian colony which occupied Gela about the year 688 b. c. 
Telinas was named from his native island Telus» near Rhodes, and his 
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designs of the barbarians. It happened fortutiately 
that he had refused to lead the forces of Syracuse 
to Greece, unless he were to have the chief com- 
mand of the entire Greek armament either by sea or 
by land, and that while the Athenians objected to 
the former part of his alternative, the Lacedaemonians 
were equally determined to insist upon being the 
leaders on shore. Hence Gelon was enabled to op- 
pose the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily with the whole 
force of Syracuse and its dependencies, added to that 
of Agrigentum under Theron, and to gain at Himera 
a victory so complete, that scarcely a man returned 
to tell the tale at Carthage. 

According to Herodotus, the battle was fought on 
the day of Salamis ;* Diodorus says on that of Ther- 
mopylae, a date which he found probably in one of the 
ancient historians whom he followed, and with the 
feelings of a Sicilian preferred; for the priority, as 
he remarks, was at once an example to the Greeks 
and an auxiliary to their success. With the same 
feelings he adds, but not untruly, that while the glory 
of Gelon rivalled that of Themistocles, the former had 
the advantage of having destroyed both branches of 
the hostile armament at a single blow, and had filled 
Sicily with Punic slaves ; and that whereas Pausanias 
and Themistocles, the successful commanders of the 
Greeks, were, the one slain by his own countrymen, 

descendant Gelon from his native city, or from the river, the indi- 
genous name of which had been applied to the new settlement, as 
had occurred also at Syracuse, Agragas, Himera, Selinus^ Camarina, 
and other Sicilian cities, (Duris ap. Stephan. in 'Ajcpayavrcs,) probably 
to avoid a preference of any one of the cities from which the asso- 
ciated colonists came. — Herodot. 7, 153. Thucyd. 6, 4. 
» Herodot. 7, 166. 
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the other compelled to owe the support of his latter 
years to the generosity of his great opponent, Gelon 
enjoyed the chief authority at Syracuse to the day of 
his death, ^ left it to his three brothers in succession,* 
and was honoured with heroic worship to the latest 
period of history. 

* Aecording to Dlodorus (11, 23), Gelon reached old age (cyyiy- 
pacrcn if /Sao-iXct^) ; but this, although possible, does not very well 
agree with hie having held the tyranny of Syracuse no more than 
seven years, and with his having been suddenly cut off (/tccroXa/Si^^W 
t6v p\ov V9r6 TTjs 7F€7rpa>/ieyi7() while building a temple of Ceres at Enna, 
nor is it very consistent with his brothers having held the tyranny 
twelve years after his death, or with his brother PdTyzelus having 
married his widow Damareta (Timseus ap. Sch. Pindar. Ol. 2, 29). 
The text of Diodorus is defective where mention is made of the 
temple of Ceres built by Gelon, and where iEtna is named as the 
town. There was no town of iEtna at that time. The iEtna of Pindar 
(Pyth. 1. Nem. 9) was Catana, named iEtna by Hieron I. when he 
placed there a colony (Diodor. 1 1, 49). Seventeen years afterwards, 
this colony was forced to retire to Ennesia (11,. 76),. on the southern 
side of Mount ^Etna, about 15 miles n. w. of Catana. Thenceforth 
Ennesia was named iEtna, and of this JEtna. coins are extant. 

^ "OoT^ Koi Tpt,a\v T^s oiKias ckcIpov t^v dpxfjv bia(j>v\axOrjvai, — Diodor. 
II, 23. Polyzelus, however, the third son of Dehiomenes, was no 
more than arparrjyo^y which he became by desire of the dpng Gelon, 
while Hieron held the chief authority (Tim^uft ap. Sch. Pindar. 2, 
29 ; Diodor. 1 1, 48). But Polyzelus shared with his brothers in the 
glory of the day of Himera, and was one of the dedicators of a 
golden tripod at Delphi, according to the following epigram^ attri- 
buted to Simonides : 

9r]iiX VikcDv *l€p<ovay UoXvfyXov, OpaavPovXov 

Uaibas Acivoficuovs rov rpiTrob* avdefievai, 
*Ef cKarov XirpStv km Trevr^Kovra rdXdvTCJV 

Aapei(m xpvorov,. rds dcKoras dcKarop, 
Bdppapa vik^covtcs tBinj, rroKK^v be TrafHurxciv 

2vfiiuixov'''EXKr}ariv x^V ^^ cKeudepirjv, — ^Anthol. I, p. 134. 

Atiptiov xP^arov, — pure gold, — in reference to the purity of the 
Persian daric, which, at that time, was almost the only gold coin 
known in Greece. Besides this joint dedication of the four brothers 
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The most important event in the reign of Hieron, 
brother and successor of Gelon^ was the victory gained, 
B. c. 474, by the Syracusan ships, sent to the assistance 
of Cumae, over the fleet of the Tyrrhenians, then the 
greatest naval power in the ancient world, and who, 
from this circumstance, gave name to the sea on the 
western side of Italy.^ But Hieron is still more re- 
nowned as having been a zealous and enlightened 
patron of letters and the arts, at a time when he was 
rather setting an example to Athens than following its 
steps in this brightest path of Grecian glory. 

(at Syracuse ?), there was another tripod^ weighing 26 talents, made 
from the same Carthaginian spoils, which was presented hy Gelon 
to Apollo of Delphi (Diodor. 11, 26). As to the value or weight of 
the Sicilian talent of gold, we learn from the inscriptions of Tauro- 
menium (V. Boeckh, C. Ins. Gr. Nos. 5640, 5641), that public 
accounts in Sicily were usually kept in talents of copper, each of 120 
litrae or pounds ; on comparing which with the third line of the epi- 
gram, we may infer that a talent of gold was similarly divided. 
Now although the litra of silver was no more than a representative 
of the pound of copper, it became the imit of the silver coinage of 
Syracuse, and probably that of the gold money also, when the Syra- 
cusans began to coin in that metal. The talent of gold seems there- 
fore to have weighed 120 of these litrre of 13*4 grains, or 1608 
grains, or 24 Attic drachmae. On this supposition the tripod of the 
four brothers weighed 14*2 pounds, equal to about £ 720 of our 
present gold currency ; and the whole metallic spoil of Himera (the 
tripod having been a hundredth part, ras beKoras dcworav) amounted 
to £ 72,000, equivalent to a much larger sum of the present time. 
If this should appear a small amount, it must be remembered that 
a large proportion of the Punic valuables was destroyed in the ships. 
* Of this victory there is an interesting monument in the British 
Museum, namely, one of the helmets dedicated by Hieron at Olympia 
on this occasion, and thus inscribed: BIARON O ^EtNO/^E- 

NEO^ KAI TOI ^VRAkO^IOI TOI <l TVRAN^ 

APO kV^A^ — * Hieron, the son of Deinomenes, and the Syra- 
cusans, (dedicate) to Jupiter (these) Tyrrhenian things from Cyma.' 
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Hieron, after a reign of eleven years, was succeeded 
by Thrasybulus, the youngest son of Deinomenes, 
whose conduct speedily caused his expulsion from 
Syracuse. His army of foreigners and mercenaries 
was opposed by Syracusans, assisted from Gela, 
Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and other cities. The 
tyrant held Nasus or the island Ortygia, and Achradina; 
his opponents were in possession of Tyeha, at that 
time an unfortified village or suburb. Thrasybulus 
was beaten by sea, lost many triremes, and with the 
remainder retired to Nasus: he then advanced with 
his land forces from Achradina, fought with the enemy 
in the suburbs (ei/ roh nrpoaardoLs) ^^ and, having been 
beaten, retreated into Achradina, and there made a 
treaty with his opponents, according to which he 
retired in exile to Locri. 

A colossal statue was erected on this occasion to 
Jupiter the Liberator {Au 'E\ev0epl<p)y and games were 
established named Eleutheria. These games gave rise 
to an insurrection of the new citizens, who had been 
introduced by Gelon, and who, to the number of 
7000, now found themselves excluded, on account of 
their foreign origin, from all offices, and, at length, 
from the public feast of the Eleutheria. They seized 
upon Achradina and Nasus, both of which were well 
fortified.^ The Syracusans had the advantage by land, 
the foreigners at sea ; but at length, being straitened 
for provisions, they partook probably (for Diodorus has 
not expressly mentioned it) the fate of the intruding 
citizens of several other cities, who were banished, and 
retired chiefly to Messana.^ 

1 Diodor. 11, 68. 

^ ^(fxyrepKov tS>v tottcdv tovt&v €\6imav idiov T€l\os koK&s KarftrKrvatrfAe' 
vov.— Diodor. 11, 73. 3 Diodor. 11, 76. 
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The expulsion of Thrasybulus after one year's reign 
was followed by sixty years of prosperity under repub- 
lican institutions, such as those which raised a great 
number of the states of Greece to the greatest height 
of tranquillity, power, and civilization they ever at- 
tained, and of which the limits were the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. There cannot be a better proof 
of the prosperity to which Syracuse had arrived at the 
end of that period, than its successful resistance to 
Athens, when the two great rivals in Greece had 
brought the greater part of the Hellenic world into 
their quarrel, and when Syracuse became the principal 
object of Athenian ambition and hostility. 

It was in the 17th and 18th years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (b. c. 415, 414) that the Athenians under- 
took that expedition against Syracuse which had in view 
the subjugation of all Sicily, but which ended in the 
total discomfiture of the entire armament, and led to 
the capture of Athens itself by the Lacedaemonians. 

Of the Greek cities of Sicily founded about three 
centuries before this time, (namely, Naxus, Syracuse, 
Megara, Gela, and Messana,) all except Megara* were 
still flourishing, and all, including Megara, had founded 
colonies in other parts of Sicily, some of which had 
even rivalled their parent cities.^ Syracuse itself had 
not yet attained above half the area given to it by 
Dionysius, but even then it was between nine and ten 
miles in circumference. 

In the autumn of the 2nd year of the 91st Olympiad, 
(B.C. 415,) the Athenians eflTected their first landing 

Thucyd. 6, 49, § 5. 
2 Thucyd. 6, 3, seq. 
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near the Olympieium, {jcara t6 'OXvfiTneiov)^^ a place 
which had been pointed out to them by the Syra- 
cusan deserters as secure against the cavalry of the 
enemy, whose superiority in this force was very 
great. The position was protected by woods, marshes, 
precipices, walls, and houses; and there were trees 
which afforded materials for making an intrench- 
ment and palisading round the ships (irapa ra^ vavs 
(rravpcofjui eirq^av).^ At Dascon, the weakest point of 
the position, they constructed a fortress formed of 
rough stones {kIOol^ Tioya^v) and wood ; and they 
broke down the bridge of the Anapus. Though 
Dascon is not again named by Thucydides, there can 
be little hesitation in placing it at the projection in 
the middle of the bay opposite to Ortygia, which sepa- 
rates the low shore at the mouth of the Anapus from 
the bay of Madalena or Milocca, which Diodorus^ 
describes as rov koKttov tov AdaKxova. The trees grew, 
probably, on the marshy bottom and plain betw^een the 
cliffs of Olympieium and the Anapus, and were thus 
at hand for forming a stockade to protect the ships, as 
well as for constructing the fortress of Dascon, which 
protected the right of the Athenian position. 

In the evening of the day on which the Athenians 
had landed, the Syracusan cavalry, returning from a 
fruitless expedition to Catana, whither they had been 
led by a stratagem of the enemy, advanced towards 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, and were followed 
soon afterwards by the infantry. Around the temple 
there was a iro7uy(yrf or small town : * the temple itself 
seems not to have been in possession of the Athenians, 

1 Thucyd. 6, 65, 2. ^ 66, 2. » 12, 13. 

^ Polichne is employed by Diodorus as the proper name of this 
place. Diodor. 13, 7; 14, 72. 
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but the houses and the cliffs which extended from 
the Olympieium to Dascon afforded cover to their 
line. The Syracusan army, finding the Athenians not 
disposed to attack, retired behind the road which led 
from Syracuse to Helorus, and encamped (dvaxoff^Tav- 
T€s Kiu Bta^iiifTcs T^f 'EXapivTiv oSov, tjvKia-avro, Thucyd. 
6, 66, ad fin.). 

The bridge of the Anapus, destroyed by the Athe- 
nians, was probably in the place where the remains 
of an ancient bridge are still seen, a little below the 
junction of the Anapus and Cyane ; and it would 
seem, from the words just cited, that the Helorine way 
branched off to the right immediately beyond the 
bridge, leaving Polichne and the temple on the left. 
It would seem also, from the Syracusans having re- 
tired behind the Helorine way, that the valley of 
Cyane was in those days better drained towards the 
sea than it is at present: on the contrary, the plain 
appears to have been more marshy, both to the right 
and left of the Anapus, on which latter side was the 
marsh Lysimeleia, extending nearly to the walls of 
Syracuse, In the bay of Syracuse, as in all other 
similar situations where rivers terminate in the sea, 
we may expect to find the coast at the mouth of the 
river, and the lower course of the river itself, dift'erent 
from their ancient state ; and as the alluvium which 
causes such changes has, in the present instance, been 
deposited chiefly or entirely by the Anapus, (the Cyane 
being a pure, deep-seated source, with a course of 
no more than two miles,) it is probable that the course 
of the Anapus, below the junction, is now nearer than 
it was anciently to the hill of Olympieium, and that 
the ground between them is narrower. 

On the following day both armies drew out in order 
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of battle. The Syracusao cavalry was on the right; 
their left seems to have been extended nearly to the 
heights of Syracuse; forThucydides remarks, that some 
of the infantry on the left, who were nearest to the city, 
retired thither. The Athenian hoplitre were, for the 
most part, eight in depth, the Syracusan sixteen. The 
Athenians advanced, were met by the enemy, and 
gained a complete victory, in the midst of rain and 
thunder, though they were prevented from availing 
themselves thoroughly of their advantage by the 
enemy's cavalry, under cover of which their infantry 
rallied on the Helorine way, threw some troops into 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, lest the Athenians 
should plunder it, and retreated in safety. Their loss 
was 260, that of the Athenians 50. The winter sea- 
son now induced the Athenians to give up their enter- 
prise until they should receive some assistance in 
cavalry from Athens, or from their allies of Sicily : 
they withdrew therefore with the whole armament to 
Catana and Naxus, where they passed the winter, and 
at the former of these cities prepared bricks and iron 
for the circumvallation of Syracuse, is tov -n-epiTetxi^tiov 
■rXivOia ical aiSrjpov 'i}rotfia^oi'. (88, 6.) 

The Syracusans meanwhile strengthened their city 
on the side towards Epipolre, with the view of pre- 
venting the Athenians, should they obtain possession 
of that height, from making a circumvallation in the 
narrowest part. They built a wall, therefore, con- 
nected with the city, looking in all its extent towards 
Epipolee, and enclosing within it the sanctuary of 
Apollo Temenites ; erei^i^oi/ irpos rrj TToXeL, TOV TefteviTTiv 
etrros -rroi/quafLevoi, Tetj(ps ■jvapa Trav to Trpos ras E-rrvKoKas 
opiaVf OTTtos fii} Bi ekatrcovos evaTroreij^iaroi Zeriv. (75, 1.) 
They placed also a garrison {^povpiov) in Megara, and 
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another io the Olympieium, and they palisaded all the 
places adapted to debarkation (t^k BuXaa-aav -n-poeaTav- 
pmerair Travra^ ^ diro^ajTEK ^crav), not without the hope 
that they might succeed in preventing the Athenians 
from occupying Epipolse, without which there was 
little danger of Syracuse being taken. And for this 
purpose, in the early part of the summer of b. c. 414, 
they turned their attention to the defence of the passes 
leading up to Epipolfe through the cliffs which enclose 
it. Three of these passages were in Neapolis : one 
behind the theatre ; another, now called Fuscu (Sici- 
lian for fosco, 'dark')) is half a mile further to the 
westward ; and there is a third at the western extre- 
mity of Neapolis, where appears to have been a gate 
leading into Epipolre. Two of these were accessible 
to wheel-carriages ; and the principal entrances on the 
other sides of Syracuse were doubtless equally so. 
But, besides these passages through the cliffs, there 
were others which led to -rrvXiBes, or small gates, and 
were intended for foot-passengers. The positions of 
some of these, having steps cut in the rock leading up 
to them, are still to be observed in the enclosure of 
Syracuse, as well on the land side as on that towards 
the sea. 

The name Bpipolee is applied by Thucydides, as 
already hinted, not only to the western part of the 
triangular table-summit of Syracuse, — where in later 
times stood one of the five component cities of Syra- 
cuse, — but to the whole tabular height bordered by 
cliffs, which lies westward of the hill of Achradina. 
He describes Epipolae as rising in a slope from the 
city, so as to afford a view of its interior, and as sur- 
rounded by precipices which admitted only of 
access to the height through certain passes in 
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cliffs : ol SvpaKoctoi, . . 
fcpaTrjaao'iv ol ASijvtuoi. 
TToXeois evOus xetfie'vov,) 
fUt)(r] aTTOTeiytaBrivaL, S 
XatTireiv, OTTtor ijjt} Kara 



. vofitaavres, eav fit} twv EirnroKMv 
(Xtuptov a-TTOKprnivov tc k(u inrep t^s 
■>VK av ptiStcas a-(f>as, ovS el KpaTolmo 
Tus ■7TpO(70d(Tei.s avrtiiv if>v- 



"TroKtfUoi' ov "yap av aWr) ye avrovs Bvi'tiOTJpai. t^prrfrai yap 
TO oKKo y^mpiov, kcu iiey(pi Tt)s TroXeair eirucKives re eerrt xat 
ewupaves Trav €i<to}' koi mvoiMa/rrat wo rSiv Xvpciicoaimv, hiu 
TO tfTTtTToX^r ToiJ SXKov elvai, 'ETffTrdXaL (96, 1, 2.) 

At the moment when the Syracusans had drawn 
out their army in the meadow of the Anapus, for the 
purpose of selecting 600 hoplitae for the defence of 
Epipolse, the Athenians, who had sailed from Catana, 
landed at Leon, six or seven stades from Epipolse in the 
opposite direction, and, before the Syracusans could 
arrive from the meadow of the Anapus, which was 
much more distant, had ascended by Euryalus into 
Epipolse. The distance of Lreon from Epipolre iden- 
tifies it with a small harbour below Targia on the road 
from the Aguglia to Targetta. Immediately after the 
landing, the Athenian fleet was sent to Thapsus (now 
Magnisi), a peninsula connected by a narrow isthmus 
with the main : -^fepaovrfaos ev areva> taOfio) TTpov^ovaa es 
TO TreKayos, t>js Se XvpaKoaiav TroXems ovre irKovv oitc oSoi' 
woXX^f aTTi^ei. (97, 1 .) Here the naval force protected 
itself by a stockade across the isthmus, Siacrravpaxi-dfie- 
vos Tov 1<tB/j.ov, rjavxa^ev. (97, 2.) As soon as the 600 
Syracusan hophtse, with some other troops, arrived on 
Epipolae, they were attacked and defeated by the 
Athenians, who were already in possession of the 
heights : 300 Syracusans were slain, and among them 
Diomilus, leader of the 600, The Syracusans then 
retired into the city, towards which the Athenians the 
next day advanced, oflering battle, but without effect. 
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They then proceeded to build a fortress at Labdalum, 
on the highest rocks of Epipolse, looking towards 
Megara, to serve for a place m which their materials 
and property might be deposited, whether they should 
be employed in lighting or in circumvallating : (f>pov- 
piiov eTTL TO) Aa^?idKip toKohofj/qfTav, err axpois tois Kpiffivois 
Ta>v ETrf!ro\mv opwv irpos ra Mfyapa, otrms eiT) avrals, ottotc 
irpedoiev, tj fia)(ov/^evot tj ■Tev)(uivitTes, Toli re oKevetn. Ka* toIs 
■^(priiiaaiv ottoBtjict). (97, ad fin.) Hence Labdalum appears 
to have been the name of the narrow ridge defended by 
cliffs, now called Belvedere, which extends a mile to 
the north-west from the pass of Mongibellisi, and ter- 
minates in a peak, at the foot of which is a small 
village, and now (1839) on the summit, a telegraph. 
On some part of this ridge the fortress of the Athenians 
was probably built. It has indeed been supposed by 
some topographers of Syracuse that the height named 
Bufalaro, to the east of Mongibellisi, where are some 
ancient quarries, was the site of that fortress ; and that 
Euryalus was at the peak of Belvedere : but if Euryalus 
was the key of EpipolBe from the westward, as Thu- 
cydides plainly shows, it cannot have been any where 
but at Mongibellisi, where is the only pass into the 
table-land of Epipolje at its western end. Labdalum 
was situated on the highest cliffs of Epipolae; whereas 
Bufalaro is a round height below the summit, midway 
between the southern and the northern cliffs. It is 
almost needless to remark, that Labdalum could not 
have been at Mongibelhsi itself, because Labdalum 
looked down upon Thapsus and Megara, whereas the 
ancient castle at Mongibellisi stands on a depression 
which connects the ridge of Belvedere with that of 
Bufalaro, and is concealed by a ridge on its northern 
side from the sites of Leon and Thapsus. If Labdalum 
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had occupied any part of EpipolEe, it must have been on 
the edge of the northern cliffs, northward of Bufalaro. 
But I am more inclined to believe that Labdalum, like 
the modem Belvedere, is applicable to the whole of 

the ridge westward of Mongibcllisi, and that Euryalus, 
or ' the broad knoll,' was a name descriptive of the 
entire height of Bufalaro, from its termination east- 
ward of the latomite, to its other end at Mongib^llisi, 
— where, in an age subsequent to the Peloponnesian 
war, was erected the castle of Euryalus, of which the 
ruins are still extant. 

Soon afterwards the Athenians received a welcome 
reinforcement of 400 horse from their Sicilian allies, 
and thus increased the amount of their cavalry to 650; 
after which, baring left a guard in Labdalum, they 
proceeded to Syce, and began to construct their cir- 
cumvallation as quickly as possible : KaTtMrn^a-avres ev 
TM Aa^BdX^ t^vXaicTii/, k)(mpom/ wpos Tt)v Svicijv ot AO^ivatot, 
ivairep KaBe^ofUvoi. erei^to-ac tov kvkXov Bta Taj(pvs. (98, 2.) 
An attempt to interrupt tbem was made by the Syra- 
eusans, but they were defeated in an action in which all 
the Athenian cavalry was engaged, together with a single 
<f>v\iii of hoplitse. The next day the Athenians worked 
at their wall on the northern side, and some were 
employed in collecting stones and wood near Trogilus, 
at which place the line between the harbour and the 
outer sea was shortest : ol /iteK ereix'^^ov tiov 'A9r)vala>v 
TO irpos ^opeav tov kvkXov Telj(ps, oi Sc XtOovs km ^vKa 
^v/itfiopovvres irape^aWov eirl rov Tp^yikov tcaXovp.aiov, aet 
fpnp PpayyTOTOv eyiyveTO avrats ex too p.eyaXov \ip,€POS 
em, TTjv ertpav OfiKatraav to (tTroTei^^dT/ta. (99, !■) We 
find, in fact, that the shortest line from the outer sea 
to the great harbour of Syracuse is from Scala Greca 
to the shore of the harbour below the theatre. Scala 
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Greca, therefore, was the port of the TrogiUi men- 
tioned by Livy; and Trogilus probably was the name 
of the entire suburb adjacent to the northern wall of 
Syracuse, below the modern Targia and Targetta, 
which names may have been corrupted from TpmytXos. 
But this shortest line was interrupted by the outwork 
of the Syracusans at Temenitis. 

From all these circumstances we may conclude that 
Syce — the Athenian position from which it was their 
intention to carry their wall of investment northward 
to Trogilus, and southward to the great harbour — was 
near the southern clilTs of Epipolse, opposite to the 
advanced work of the Syracusans around Temenitis, 
and about midway between the two extremities of the 
intended Athenian circumvallation. Syce was pro- 
bably the name of a small village which in a later age 
was a part of the city Epipolfe. That the Athenian 
position at Syce was near the southern chtFs of Epi- 
polce, seems evident from the fact, that the Athenians 
worked at first in two places to the northward of their 
position, namely, near it, and on the other side of 
Epipolee, near Trogilus, where the materials were pre- 
pared, and where the circumvallation was to terminate 
to the north. Some commentators have supposed 
that Svici) is an erroneous or dialectic reading for Tvyfi), 
and that Thucydides intended the Tvxelov, or temple of 
Fortune, which afterwards gave name to one of the 
quarters of upper Syracuse : but we have the clear 
testimony of Livy, that Hexapylum, the great northern 
entrance of Syracuse, led through Tycha to Achradina; 
consequently, that Tycha was adjacent to the northern 
walls. SvKT], the fig-tree, was not uncommon as the 
name of a village, hke Sykia at the present day ; and, 
in this instance, it seems to have been that of a small 
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suburban place, like Labdalum, Leon, Trogilus, and 
others. 

The Syracusans now resolved to bnild a cross-wall 
{eyKapaiov ■T€ij(ps or inroTety^^Ltr/ia) to intercept the Athe- 
nian circumvallation {irn-OTeixt^etv Be a/^eivov eSoKsi ehai, 
p hcelvQL ffieXKov a^etv to Telxos, 99, 2) in itS progress 
towards the shore of the great harbour on that side ; 
and which would, if the Athenians should endeavour to 
frustrate the attempt, cause at least an interruption to 
their operations on Epipolse. This Syracusan counter- 
work consisted of a wall and palisade with wooden 
towers at intervals. Stockades were also raised at the 
places which afforded the readiest access from the 
Athenian camp {mavpols TrpoKaTdXanPavovTes T0V3 e^'- 
hovs) : these places were the Trpoa^dtiets or passes in 
the southern cliffs of Epipolae, which afford a descent 
from Epipolae into Neapolis, For these purposes the 
Syracusans cut down the olive-trees in the temenus 
of Apollo. The Syracusans, observes the historian, 
were at this time masters of the places on the sea- 
side, {eKparovv tQ)v irepi ti]v BaXaero'av, 99, 4,) the Athe- 
nians, whose ships had not yet sailed from Thapsus, 
obtaining their supplies from thence by land ; a remark 
which accounts for the Syracusan cross-wall having 
been erected between Epipolse and the harbour ; for in 
the sequel this clearly appears to have been its posi- 
tion. Had the Athenian fleet been in possession of 
the harbour, a cross-wall, exposed as it would have 
been to the enemy on both sides, would have been too 
hazardous an undertaking ; and accordingly we find 
that when the Athenians had occupied the harbour 
with their fleet, they were no longer opposed in pro- 
longing their wall from Syce to the harbour. 

The counterwork of the Syracusans appears to have 
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commenced from the western wall of Achradina, be- 
tween the Agragian gate and that point of the western 
wall where it was joined by the enclosure or outwork 
of Temenitis, and to have been carried along the lower 
platform afterwards occupied by Neapoiis, having tlie 
cliffs of Epipolse on the right, and the plain witli the 
marsh Lysimeleia on the left. In the wall of Temenitis 
there was a tti/xIs, or small gate, protected as usual by 
a stockade in front. 

When the Syracusans had carried on their work to 
a considerable extent, and found that the enemy made 
no attempt to interrupt them, they withdrew into the 
city, leaving a single <pv\^ in guard of their counter- 
work. The Athenians now cut off the conduits of 
water, (we have seen that the principal aqueduct of 
Syracuse passed exactly through the position which I 
have assigned to Syce,) then — watching the moment 
when the Syracusans in charge of the counterwork 
had retired into their tents at mid-day, and some into 
the city, and when the guard left at the pahsaded wall 
was negligent (tous h/ ra oTavpw/iaTt dfieXws ijjvXdiT-aovTas, 
100, 1.) — they sent 300 chosen Athenian hoplitas 
(ff^wn avT&v Xoyo&ts), at a rapid pace, suddenly 
against it {Trphs to mroreixia-im), while the rest of their 
forces {t} oKXi) arpana), divided into two bodies, pro- 
ceeded, the one to the city, that is to say, towards the 
gate of Agragas, to meet any force that might ad- 
vance from thence, and the other to a palisaded work 
before a small gate {-n-pos to aTavpc»/ia to -n-apa T^u TTuXiSa) 
which led into the outwork of Temenitis. The 300 
took the stockade of the counterwork : those left in 
charge of it fled into Temenitis (« to iipoTelxio-ii-a. to 
wept Tov TefieviTTjv, 100, 2), and were pursued by the 
enemy into that outwork, but who then met with op- 
VOL. 111. 2 p 
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position from the Syracusaus, when some Argives and 
a few Athenians fell in the encounter. The Argives 
were evidently of those who had been sent against the 
stockade of the small gate, and who, it thus appears, 
had forced their way in ; for the 300 consisted of 
Athenians alone. And hence it appears also, that the 
TTuXis, although not so described, was a gate of the 
outwork Temenitis, and that the division of the army 
sent against it had easily taken the stockade in front 
of it. The entire force then took possession of the 
Syracusan counterwork {mroTeCxiciv KaO^lXav), destroyed 
the palisade, carried away with them the stakes {<n-av~ 
pom), and erected a trophy. (100, ad fin.) 

The next day, the Athenians — whose circumvalla- 
tion had hitherto been carried on to the northward of 
Syce, hut who were encouraged by the former day's 
success to continue it to the harbour, — prepared for 
this work by building a wall along the crest of the 
cliffs until they reached a point where the distance 
would be the shortest possible to that part of the shore 
of the harbour which was to be the southern end of 
their circumvallation, and which was separated from 
the cliffs by the lower level afterwards occupied by 
Neapolis, and by the plain and marsh : t^ S varepaia 
diro rov icvkKov erel-j^L^ov ol 'AOiivcuoi. top icpT)fivoir top inrep tov 
e\ovs, OS Twi! ' Etri/TroKriip ravTr) -Kpos tov p,e^av Xt/ieW opa, 
KOA, rprep avrols QpayyTaTOP eyiyveTO icaTajiaai. ha tov 6/ui\ov 
Koi TOV eKovs es top Xifieva to TrepiTefjf^Ltr/ia. (101, 1.) 

Here the words cTetxt^op top Kpr)p,vov may require a 
little consideration. It could not have been the pur- 
pose of the Athenians to strengthen the cliffs, which 
were not only strong enough in themselves, but were 
on that side of the Athenian camp which was the 
most free from danger ; for the Syracusans were never 
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sufficiently strong to make a serious attack upon the 
Athenian camp, even when they possessed a chain of 
posts extending to the enemy's rear. The wall along 
the cliffs, therefore, was defensive against the enemy 
in Temenitis, and was for the purpose of covering the 
communication along the cliffs between the camp at 
Syce and the advanced point of the cliffs from which 
commenced the douhle wall of circumvallation across 
the site of Neapolis and across the plain lying between 
Neapohs and the Anapus. 

The Syracusans immediately commenced a second 
counterwork, to the southward of the former, and 
which was intended to intercept the Athenian walls in 
the plain. It commenced from the city, and consisted 
chietly of a trench and palisade across the marsh Lysi- 

meleia (/ecu ol SvpaxotTLOi ev tovt^, e^eXBovres, /cat avTol 
aTTetrravpow avdis, ap^dfj,epoi amo ttjs TroXeoiy, Bia fie'aov tov 
eXous' Koi Tiiippop ap^ •jraptopva-rrov, oTrms pi) oiou re ji rots 
'A07iiiaiQis pej(pi tiJs 6a\da-<n]s a'TroTev)(^ii7ai, 101 , 2), which, 
though it may formerly have been larger than it is 
now, is still of considerable dimensions in the brumal 
half-year, and communicates with the sea about mid- 
way between the angle of the great port, where I have 
supposed the wall of Achradina to have terminated, 
and the mouth of the Anapus. As the Athenian walls 
were directed to some point in this interval, the pali- 
saded intrenchment of the Syracusans, had it been 
completed, would have intersected it nearly at right 
angles in the middle of the plain, and would have had 
a length of about 1200 yards. 

As soon as the Athenians had completed their wall 
along the cliff, it was necessary to attempt the de- 
struction of the enemy's new intrenchment, 
same time that the ships at Thapsus were ordered 
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enter the great harbour of Syracuse. Descending 
therefore early in the morning from Epipote into the 
plain, they crossed a part of the marsh by throwing 
wooden doors and planks over the most difficult 
places, and at day-break carried all the enemy's pali- 
sade and dyke, except a small part which was taken 
afterwards. A battle ensued, the Athenians were vic- 
torious, the right of the Syracusans fled to the city, 
and the left towards the river, with the view of re- 
treating to the Olympieium, of which the Syracusans 
had retained possession. A body of 300 select Athe- 
nians endeavoured to cut them off from the bridge of 
the Anapus, but were turned by the Syracusan ca- 
valry, and driven upon their own right wing, when 
Lamachus, the Athenian general, advancing from the 
left to their defence, was slain, with a few others, in 
passing a ditch, and his body was carried across the 
river by the Syracusans. This occurrence encouraged 
those who had fled into the town to advance again ; 
and part of them attacked the Athenian works on 
Epipolae, where Nicias had been detained by sickness. 
They succeeded in taking, and destroyed, an outwork 
1000 feet long (to BeKdirXsOpop TrpoTElxf'fJ^, 102, 2), 
which had been raised to afford a necessary protection 
from surprise to those who were at work on the wall 
itself; but they were prevented from making any at- 
tempt upon the latter {ainov rov kCkKov) wall by Nicias, 
who ordered the machines and wood collected before 
the wall, for the further progress of the work, to be 
set on fire, so that the enemy was unable to advance 
through the flames. They retired, therefore, and the 
more hastily, as the Athenians had now received assist- 
ance from the plain below, and the fleet from Thapsus 
was seen to euter the gi-eat harbour. 
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The Athenians, having now their fleet and army 
collected in one place, confidently undertook the com- 
pletion of a double wall from the cliffs of Epipolse to 
the sea {uiro ra>v 'ETTiiroXuiv Koi ^ov Kp^/ivotSovs ap^anevoi, 
airereiy^^L^ov f^^XP'' "^^ daXairaijs xet^et S(7r\^ tovs Svpeueo- 
itIovs, 103, 1.) They were now joined by many of the 
Siculi, and by three penteconters from Tyrrhenia; 
they received supplies also from the adjacent parts of 
Italy ; while the Syracusans, despairing of being able 
to prevent the circumvallation, began to confer among 
themselves, as well as with the enemy, concerning 
terms of surrender. These conferences, however, had 
no result, and the only step taken by the Syracusans 
was to dismiss Hermocrates, and to appoint three new 
generals in his place. 

Meantime Gylippus the Lacedsemonian had sailed 
with four ships to their rehef, leaving at Leucas the rest 
of the Corinthian fleet ; and although some accounts 
which he had received led him at first to believe that 
he should be too late, — which made him turn his at- 
tention to the security of the Greek cities on the coast 
of Italy, on his route, — further advices which reached 
him during his progress determined him, after having 
landed at Himera, to proceed from thence across the 
island to Syracuse, with 700 armed sailors and ma- 
rines {hrL^aTaC), 1000 Siculi, 1100 Himersei (of whom 
100 were cavalry), and a small force from Selinus and 
Gela, Encouraged by the arrival of a Corinthian 
ship, which announced the speedy advent of others, as 
well as by the intelligence of the approach of Gylippus 
by land, the Syracusans advanced with their whole 
force towards the Athenian position on Epipola? ; while 
Gylippus entered Epipolte without opposition through 
the same pass of Euryalus by which the Athenians had 
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ascended from Leon, and joined the Syracusans near 
the Athenian line of circumvallation. The Athenians 
were at this time employed in the construction of their 
double wall towards the great harbour, which was seven 
or eight stades in length, and of which no more than a 
small portion on the shore remained to be executed: 
^vra^ufievos 109 es fidj(T)v, diptici/eLTai is Tfis 'Eiri-jroKas' Kcu 
ava^as leara tov EvpwiXov, j/Trep xat 01 ASiji/aiot to •jrp&rov, 
e^Mpei fiera twv Xvpo-Kotrtaiv eni to re/^KT^a t5>v 'AOijvairov. 
eru^e Sf Kara tovto toC xaipov e\8osii ev p hrra fiev ^ oktoi 
VToZlfov '^Bi) eTT€T£Te\eaTO Tots 'Ad-qvaioii h TOV fi-eyav Xifieva 
SimXovv reljfps, ttXjjv «oTa 0paj(y ti to Trpos tt}V BaXaacrav. 
(Thucyd. 7, 2, § 3, 4.) 

As the nearest point of the cliffs to the angle of the 
great harbour, near the site of the Agragian gate, is not 
less than eight stades, it seems evident that the ' seven 
or eight stades ' are to be confined to that part of the 
Athenian lines which were in the maritime plain, and 
that the portion which began at the cliffs, and crossed 
the site of Neapolis, having been completed, was not 
taken into account in this computation of Thucydides. 
Indeed, it is likely that this part of the work was 
already in progress when the Syracusans began their 
second counterwork or intrenchment across the marsh. 

Towards Trogilus and the other sea, stones were laid 
ready most part of the way ; some part of the wall 
was half-finished, and some part completed : to such 
an extreme of danger, adds the historian, had Syra- 
cuse arrived. He seems to have thought, that hjid 
the circumvallation been completed, the capture of 
the city would have been certain. It was to prevent 
the possibility of such a circumvallation, that Diony- 
sius I., twelve years afterwards, built a wall along the 
northern chffs. 
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The fatal error of Nicias in neglecting to fortify 
Euryalus, the key of Epipolfe, — the importance of 
which, in the opinion of the ancients, is shown by the 
still extant fortress built in later times to protect this 
entrance into Syracuse,— is one of those unaccountable 
infatuations which often occur in military history. 
Instead of so doing, he had placed a garrison at Lab- 
dalum, apparently because that position commands a 
view towards Leon and Megara, on which side were, at 
that time, all his naval forces. As an exterior security 
to Euryalus, a post at Labdalum might have been 
useful, but it was of no value whatever when that 
point was left open. 

As soon as Gylippus had eiFected a junction with 
the Syracusans, he offered to treat with the Athenians 
for their undisturbed evacuation of Sicily in five days : 
no answer was given. The forces on both sides were 
drawn out for battle, but no action ensued : Gylippus, 
seeing the Syracusans in disorder, withdrew to a more 
open place (« ttjv eiipu)(a>plav fmWov, 3, 3), and when he 
perceived that Nicias remained behind his wall, (^<rw- 
Xa^e irpost t^ eavrov Tet^ef,) led his army to the hill 
Temenitis, and there encamped {erri t^v anpav r^v Tefi.e- 
fki/TLV KaXovfiep^v lau. aiirou ijvkitravTo) , The first position 
of Gylippus appeals to have been between the Athe- 
nian wall and that of Temenitis ; from thence he 
moved into the space afterwards occupied by the third 
Syracusan counterwork, and by the enclosure adjacent 
to it, and from thence into Temenitis. The next day, 
Gylippus made a demonstration towards the Athenian 
works, while he sent a division against Labdalum, 
which place was not seen from the Athenian position. 
By these means he succeeded in taking Labdalum, and 
put the garrison to death. The fact of Labdalum 
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having been invisible from the Athenian position, 
shows that it could not have been on the height of 
Bufalaro. On the same day an Athenian ship was 
taken by the Syracusans, while entering the harbour. 

The Syracusans and their allies now began to build 
a wall upwards from the city in a transverse direction 
to that of the Athenians, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing them from continuing their circumvallation in a 
northerly direction {a-etx^^oi' Bia twv 'E-n-nroX&v, d-n-o T^s 
TToKetiis dp^dfievoi avai Trpos to eyKaptriov,^ Tei^os drrrXovv' 
OTTcas ol 'AdrfvaXoi, el fit) SwaiiTO /caikvaai, f^iceri otoi re 
waiv d-n-oretxt'rai. 4, 1). We have Seen that the Athe- 
nian circumvallation was a double wall ; that the first 
Syracusan counterwork was a wall with a paUsade be- 
fore it, having wooden towers at intervals ; and that 
their second counterwork in the marsh consisted of a 
trench and palisade. In this third counterwork a single 
wall {reixps d-TrXoOv) without a paUsade seems to have 
been considered sufficient, because it was covered on the 
left by the outwork of Temenitis, and had a powerful 
force to protect the workmen engaged in raising it. 

The Athenians, having now finished their wall end- 
ing at the harbour, had collected their forces on the 
heights {dva^e^-^Keaav ^Sjj acw. 4, 2). In the night, 
Gylippus advanced towards a weak place in the Athe- 
nian wall ; but finding that his opponents were on the 
outside of the wall, and that they advanced against 
him, he withdrew : after which the Athenians raised 
that part of their wall higher, and kept that station to 
themselves, while their alhea were stationed in other 
parts of the walls. 

' TTpot SpBion — vpds aiiavrts — itpos to aijiJiv, are employed in the 
aame manner by Xenophon, Hell. 5, 4, § 54 ; 4, 3, § 16. A comma, 
therefore, is required between tyKipmav and rtixot. 
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Nicias, finding his hopes of a successful event by 
land much impaired, now turned his attention to his 
naval resources, and resolved to fortify Plemmyrium. 
This promontory was opposite to the city, and nar- 
rowed the entrance of the harbour, so that, when 
fortified, the importation of necessaries would be 
easier, the station of the Athenian ships would be 
nearer to the Syracusan port, (i. e. the smaller or 
nortbern harbour,) and the Athenians would not be 
obliged to advance from the inner part of the bay in 
case of any movement on the part of the enemy : ov^, 
iiiTTrep vvv, eit fiv^av tov \t/j,evos ras eTrai^aywyos TrotrjaeffSai, 
^p Ti vavTucm KivwvTat. (4, 4.) Proceeding, therefore, 
with some land forces and the ships, he built three 
forts, {huuconKjas ovv orpaTiav koX tus vavs, eferei^to-e Tpia 
^povpia,) in which he placed the greater part of the 
naval stores ; the ships of burden, as well as the war- 
ships, had already anchored there ; xa o-«€inj to ■n-Xetora 
e««(TO, icai. T« trXola ij&j e/cet ra fuyaka tapfiei, xai at ra'^elai 
injes. (4, 5.) But the ships' companies (to -rrXripwuaTa) 
soon experienced the inconveniences of this position. 
Water was scarce or far to fetch, and the Syracusans 
had augmented their cavalry at Polichne and the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, so that it now amounted 
to one-third of their whole strength in that arm ; and 
the Athenian seamen were sometimes cut oiF by them 
when emjiloyed in collecting fuel : hn. ippvyavuT/iop 
OTToVe e^tK9ai.ev o'l vavrai. (4, 6.) 

Nicias sent, likewise, twenty ships towards Rhegium 
and Locri, to look out for the Corinthian ships coming 
to the assistance of the enemy. Meantime Gylippus 
continued the cross-wall through Epipolie {jo Sia rStv 
'E-TTfKdKmv retxos), making use of the stones which the 
Athenians had provided for their own circumvallation, 
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and which, as Thucydides had before informed us, 
were chiefly collected near Trogilus. "While engaged 
in this work, Gylippus drew out the Syracusans and 
their allies in front of the workmen, {irpo toU reixlrrfiaTos, 
5, 1,) which obliged the Athenians to form a line op- 
posite to them. At length he attacked the enemy, — 
but, as the action occurred between the walls of the 
respective parties, {fiera^ij rwp reiyiafidraip, 5, 2,) the 
Syracusan cavalry was of no avail. From these cir- 
cumstances we may deduce with some degree of pro- 
bability the position of the eyieapa-iov Teij(^os d-n-XoOv, or 
transverse single wall of the Syracusans, as well as the 
extent to which the Athenians had carried their cir- 
cumvallation to the northward. We may infer also 
that the distance was not very great between the 
Athenian lines and the nearly parallel Syracusan out- 
work of Temenitis. 

Gylippus took the blame of this failure upon him- 
self, and in a second action was more successful. On 
this occasion Nicias, who saw the necessity of making 
an effort to prevent the enemy's wall from crossing his 
line, which it had almost done, (^Sj; yap km Sa-ov oi 
irapeXifKudet Tr}v t&v A67)vaiaiv rov Teij(pvs T^KevrrfV r/ 
eKeaimv Tei^tffiff, 6, 1,) commenced the attack. Gylip- 
pus drew out the hoplitse further beyond the walls 
than before, (e|&i twv tsl-^^v fiaXKov ?; TTporepav, 6, 2,) 
and thus obliged the Athenians, in meeting them, to 
expose their left flank to his cavalry in the plain be- 
yond the termination of the walls of either party (koto. 
TTjv evpu^copiav t} rav rei^wi/ afu^repafv al epyaaiai ekijyov). 
The Athenians were defeated, and retired in confusion 
within their walls ; and in the following night the 
Syracusan counterwork was carried out so far beyond 
the construction of the Athenians, that it was no 
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longer possible for the latter to complete their circum- 
vallation. Soon afterwards, twelve ships from Corinth, 
Ainbracia, and Leucas, arrived at Syracuse without 
having encountered the Athenian ships sent to meet 
them. The Syracusan cross-wall was now united with 
the enclosure of Temenitis, {^werelxio-av to XotTrop roh 
SvpaKouiois fi^XP'' ''""^ eyieapaiov tei/^ovs, 7, 1,) and thus 
largely extended the dimensions of that outwork of 
Achradina. 

Nicias, in a dispatch which he now sent to Athens, 
informed the Athenians that he could not continue to 
circumvallate the enemy, (■n-epiTeij^irrai avrovs, 11, 3,) 
unless their outwork {irapaTet-)(taiiM) were taken, which 
would require a large force ; and that, being unable to 
face their cavalry, he had become rather the besieged 
than the besieger. He complained of the increase of 
the enemy's allies, of the bad repair of his own ships, 
of the loss or desertion of his seamen, and requested 
permission to resign his command. This was refused, 
but it was voted that reinforcements should be sent in 
the spring, to be commanded by Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon : the latter, meantime, was dispatched, 
about the winter solstice, with ten ships, and twenty 
(or 120) talents. 

The Corinthians, having resolved, at the same time, 
upon sending further assistance to Syracuse, fitted out 
twenty-five ships, with vessels of burden {o\K(^es) for 
the transport of hophta). In the early spring Gyhppns 
in person collected reinforcements from his Sicilian 
allies, and on his return with them to Syracuse, urged 
the Syracusans to oppose the enemy at sea, in which 
counsel he was seconded by Hermocrates. Accord- 
ingly, forty-five Syracusan ships from the small port, 
in which was the naval arsenal, {Ik toU ekda-aovos ov ^v koI 
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TO i'e<i)ptov avToh, 22, 1,) endeavoured to effect a junc- 
tion with twenty-five others in the great harbour, with 
the view of assisting GyUppus in a projected attack by 
land upon Plemmyrium. Against the former of these 
squadrons the Athenians sent twenty-five ships, while 
thirty -five othere met the squadron from the small port 
at the entrance of the great harbour. Here the Syra- 
cusans were at first successful ; but those who had 
forced the entrance of the harbour falling into disorder, 
the Athenians ultimately prevailed, destroyed eleven 
Syracusan ships, slew the greater part of the men on 
board of eight of them, and captured those of the three 
remaining. They erected a trophy on the small island 

off Plemmyrium, (ec TJi vrimhiai t^ irpo rov nX'ijfi.fivpiov, 

23, 4,) now called Casteltuceio, and, towing away the 
wrecks of their prizes, returned to their station at the 
head of the great harbour. 

Meantime Gylippus, marching by night, had at- 
tacked Plemmyrium, and, while the garrison was intent 
on the proceedings by sea, had carried the three for- 
tresses ; in honour of ^ which event the Syracusans 
erected three trophies. The loss of Plemmyrium, ob- 
serves the historian, was the chief cause of the ruin of 
the Athenian armament. Three of their triremes were 
here stranded, {dvetT^icva-fie'vai, 24, 2,) and taken posses- 
sion of by the enemy ; besides which they lost the sails 
of forty triremes, a provision of corn, and many stores 
belonging to trierarchs and sutlers. Nor was it long 
before they had to lament a similar loss sustained by 
them on the coast of Italy, where a squadron of Syra- 
cusan ships of war encountered and destroyed some 
vessels laden with supplies for them, burnt some of 
tlieir ship-timber, (^\a vawnjy^tfia, 25, 2,) which had 
been collected for them in the Cauloniatis, and re- 
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turned to Syracuse with no other loss than that of one 
ship taken by the Athenian squadron of twenty ships, 
which was stationed at Megara. 

In the (great) harbour the Syracusans made a 
stockade in the sea, before the old ship-houses, (a/ t^ 
\l/jl€vl TTpo T&v TToKat&v veaxToiKcov, 25, 5,) as a protection 
to them against the enemy. Although the historian 
employs only the words ev t^ Tufievi^ he could not have 
meant the smaller harbour, into which the Athenians 
never entered, and of which doubtless the interior 
part, containing, as we know, the vecjpui^ or naval 
arsenal, was a closed port {KXeurros Xl/jltiv). It is pro- 
bable that the old ship-houses were within the walls of 
Achradina, not far from the isthmus of Ortygia. 

The Athenians, having brought near the stockade a 
ship of 10,000 talents' burden, fortified with wooden 
towers and bulwarks, drew out the stakes by wind- 
lasses placed in barges, or cut them with saws by 

means of divers : Trpoaayayovres vavv /jLVpLO<f>opoVf irvpyovs 
re ^vKlvovs e)(pv<Tav kcu Trapcufypayfjuaray e/c re tcm/ axaTaov 
(ovevov avoBovfievot tovs aravpovs kcu av€fc\a)v, kcu, KaTOKO^ 

\v/jLj3a>vT€9 i^errpMv (25, 6.) Meantime there was an 
active interchange of missiles between the two con- 
tending parties ; but the Athenians succeeded in de- 
stroying the greater part of the stockade. 

About this time the Syracusans received some aug- 
mentation to their land forces from their Greek allies 
of Sicily (ScKeki&Tai) ; and being informed of the ex- 
pected arrival of an armament from Athens under 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, determined to make an 
attempt upon the enemy by sea and land before the 
arrival of these reinforcements. They prepared for 
the naval attack by shortening, lowering, and strength- 
ening the prows of their ships, in imitation of the 
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CorintbiaDS ; which alteration, as the Athenian prows 
were high and narrow, would give them an advantage 
when striking with the prow (avrlirprapoi) , as well as 
the means of preventing the Athenians from breaking 
their line (the Sie/cn-Xovs) ; while another favourite 
manceuvre of the Athenians, that of moving round the 
enemy with the view of laying their ships alongside 
their opponents, and boarding them (the irepUXovi) , 
would be frustrated by the want of space, now that 
the Athenians were confined to a small part of the 
harbour.^ 

While Gylippus advanced from the city against the 
Athenian lines, the hoplitae stationed at the Olym- 
pieium with the cavalry and light troops of Syracuse 
threatened the opposite side of the enemy's wall {Ik rov 
ETTt $drepa -rrpoayet rat Tei-j(ei,, 37, 2). The attack, it 
seems, was made near the two extremities of the Athe- 
nian position, but upon opposite sides of the circum- 
vallation : eighty Syracusan ships then advanced against 
the Athenian ships, to the great sm-prise of the Athe- 
nians, who were not in expectation of a naval attack. 
But speedily manning seventy-five ships, they advanced 
against the enemy, when an engagement ensued, which 
lasted a great part of the day, but terminated with 
little loss on either side, except that one or two Athe- 
nian ships were sunk by the enemy, 

' Thucyd, 7, 3G, 3. Diodorus (13, 10) aays that by means of the 
low prowB of the Syracuaan ships, they were often enabled to sink 
the Atheoiana by a single blow. This appears to have been the com- 
mcnceraent of that great change in the construction of the ancient 
galleys of war, by which the most projecting pai-t of the metallic 
prow was placed below the water. See some remarks on this subject 
in reference to a brazen prow found on the site of the battle of Actium, 
in the first volnme (second Beries) of the Transactions of the Uoyal 
Society of Literature, p. 249, seq. 
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During the following day, the Syracusans reposed 
while Nicias, in expectation of a renewal of the attack, 
moored some vessels of burden in front of the stockade 
which he had erected in the sea before his triremes, to 
answer the purpose of a closed harbour : o\Ka£as -n-po- 
tupfiiae Trpo tov atfierepov aravpaifia-ros, o avrols irpo rmv veaiv 
tivTt Xififvos icXt/ittou ev -nj BaXatriTi) eTreTTfiyet (38) 2.) Aq 
opening of 200 feet {tCo TrXedpa, 38, 3) between the 
vessels of burden afforded egress to his ships, as well 
as a retreat in case of pressure from the enemy. The 
next day the attenapt of the Syracusans was renewed by 
land and by sea ; when, partly by renewing the attack 
at an unexpected moment, and partly through tlfe 
annoyance given by light vessels which moved round 
tlie Athenian ships, as well as in consequence of the 
improvements which had been made in the Syracusan 
ships, the Athenians were obliged to retreat, with the 
loss of seven ships sunk, and a great number of men 
killed or taken : but the enemy was prevented from 
entering the stockade by the dolphins, or weights at- 
tached for that purpose to the yards of the ships of 
burden : eirecTa, avrovs at Kepalat inrep Tmv eoTrXav aX airo 
tS>v oXKahani SeXtftivocftopoi ^pfievat eKwXvov. (41, 2.) By 
the effect of these, one of the Syracusan ships was 
destroyed, and another was taken, together with the 
men belonging to it. The result of this encounter 
inspired the Syracusans with great hopes of becoming 
superior by sea as well as on shore ; and they were 
prepai-iog for further offensive operations, when the 
arrival of Demosthenes and Eurymedon with the re- 
inforcement from Athens, which consisted of 73 ships 
and 5000 hoplitse, with a large force of light-armed, 
made an entire change in their feelings, — as they little 
expected that when the Lacedaemonians had established 
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themselves at Deceleia, within sight of Athens, the 
^Athenians would have been capable of sending forth 
such an armament. 

Demosthenes, desirous of profiting by this effect of 
his arrival, and of avoiding such ill consequences as 
had arisen from the dilatory conduct of Nicias, re- 
solved either to take Syracuse, or to withdraw the 
entire armament. Perceiving that the counterwork of 
the Syracusans on Epipolae, which interrupted the 
Athenian circumvallation, consisted of a single wall, 
he resolved upon making an attempt to carry it, and 
then to attack the camp of Gylippus : op&v to irapareL 

'X}<Tiia T&v SvpaKotriayVy (p eKGykvaav Trepvrei'x^urad, a'(f>a9 tov9 

AOrjvaiovSy dirXjovv re oi/, — icaiy ^l eiriKpaTria-eie tls t&v re 

^EinTroXMV TfJ9 dva/3d(r€o)9 kcu avOis rov ev avraHs (rrparoireBoVy 

paSuaf aVy &C. (42, 4.) We have seen that Trapwrei^OATiia 

was the word employed by Nicias, in his dispatch to 
Athens, in describing the e^Kapaiov recxos of the Syra- 
cusans. Gylippus now added to his intrenched or 
walled camp of Temenitis three similarly protected 
positions or outworks {TrpoTeix^a/jLara) on the ascent of 
Epipolse, and a re/x^^/Aa (43, 3), or redoubt, at Eury- 
alus, — all manned by the Syracusans or their allies. 
And thus it appears that the Syracusans had now a 
system of outworks covering Achradina and Temenitis, 
and occupying the whole northern side of Epipolae. 
But even thus outflanked, and threatened in the rear, 
the Athenians were still able, by their numerical 
strength, to maintain their position on the southern 
cliffs of Epipolae, in face of Temenitis, from whence 
they extended nearly to the Anapus, and thus block- 
aded every part of Achradina, except its outlets to- 
wards the north. 

Demosthenes began his operations by laying waste 
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the enemy's lands near the Anapus : the only resist- 
ance be met with was from the cavalry and light 
troops at Olympieium. He next made a direct attack 
upon the cross-wall {irapa-rel-jfia-fia, 43, 1) by machinery, 
but was not successful : bis machines were burnt by 
the enemy who defended the walls, and his troops 
were repulsed by their other forces. He then con- 
certed with Nicias and the other generals an attack 
upon the enemy's extreme right at Euryalus; having 
carried which, his intention appears to have been to take 
the eyKiipcriQv in reverse, which wall we may suppose to 
have now extended beyond the line of the Athenian 
circumvallation, nearly at a right angle to it, in the 
direction of Euryalus. He then intended to attack the 
camp of Gylippus, or hoped at least to complete the 
Athenian circumvallation. It was resolved that Nicias 
should remain in charge of the camp, while Demo- 
sthenes, Eurymedon, and Menander, taking with them 
five days' provision, as well as masons and all things 
necessary for the erection of a wall, should endeavour 
to surprise the enemy's fortified post (Tetj^wryxo) at 
Euryalus. In this they succeeded, having ascended by 
the same pass through which the Athenians had gained 
Epipolae on their first arrival {kuto. tov Evpvrfkov, r/nep letu 
7} -n-poTepa trrpaTia ra vpSfrov dvE^j/, 43, 3). A part of the 
garrison was slain, the remainder retired, and gave the 
alarm to those who occupied the three other outworks 
(■n-poreij(ifTp,aTa) , as well as to 600 Syracusans who were 
in charge of that part of Epipolie, and who advanced 
to the support of the others, but, after a brave resist- 
tance, were turned by the Athenians. 

The latter now advanced to the Syracusan cross-wall 
(TTopaTelxfyf^) , and began to pull down the battlements 
(ras eTTctX^etr wTrecrvpov, 43, 5), when the Syracusans 
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and their allies issued from their works (e« rau 
-rrpoTetxttTi^aTf*") I ^^^^^^ by Gylippus.' These at first 
were unable to resist the enemy ; but the latter having, 
in the confidence of victory, advanced in disorder, 
were attacked and defeated by the Boeotians at a mo- 
ment when, although the greater part of the Athe- 
nians had attained the heights, some were still on 
the ascent. The confusion soon became complete. 
If (adds the historian) there is a difficulty in de- 
scribing a battle by day, how shall the occurrences 
of a vvKToiioxla. (44, 2) be detailed ? Though the 
moon shone brightly, there was not always suffi- 
cient hght to distinguish a friend from a foe. The 
watchword of the Athenians, by its frequent repetition 
aloud, became known to the enemy, and no longer 
gave confidence to the Athenians. The singing of the 
paean, too, by the Doric allies of the Athenians, as well 
as by the enemy, was another misfortune, as it left 
them quite uncertain as to the numbers of the enemy 
around them. Driven back upon the clitTs of Epipolse, 
through which there are only a few narrow passages, 
(oT«^r oucnfs t^s wtto rwv EirvjroKoiv TTdKivKaTa^aa-ems, 
44, 8,) many perished in throwing themselves over the 
cliffs ; and of those who reached the plain in safety, 
many of the men recently arrived were unable, from 
their ignorance of the place, to find their way back 
lo the camp ; but, wandering in the night, were cut 
down in the morning by the cavalry of the Syra- 
cusans. 

The next day the Syracusans erected two trophies : 
one at the entrance of Epipolte, the other where the 



' We have seen that Thucydides described the enclosure of Tetne- 
nitis itself as a jipoTtix}(jiia. 
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Bceotians first opposed the enemy (eViTe rats' EtrnroKcusi 
j; 1) TTpoff^aais, icai Kara to yapwv n ot Bownroi irparrov 
avreoTfta-av, 45, 1). This entrance of Epipolse was 
doubtless no other than the pass of Euryalus, by which 
the Athenians had ascended. A truce was then agreed 
upon, for the purpose of dehvering to the Athenians 
their slain. 

This failure left no hope of accomplishing the object 
of the expedition. Demosthenes, therefore, now urged 
in council his other alternative,— an immediate return 
to Athens ; and the more so, as his active opponent 
had instantly departed for the purpose of collecting 
land forces from the other parts of Sicily. A great 
part of the Athenian camp was moreover in a marshy 
place ; the unhealthy season had commenced, and the 
men were dispirited. But Nicias would not consent 
to depart without instructions from Athens. Demo- 
sthenes and Eurymedon then urged a removal to 
Thapsus or Catana, from whence the land forces might 
subsist themselves upon the lands of the enemy, and 
where the ships would have space for their movements. 
But Nicias still entertained hopes, founded partly upon 
the distressed state of the Syracusan treasury, but 
chiefly upon a party within the walls of Syracuse, with 
whom he entertained a correspondence. No measures 
of departure therefore had been taken, when Gylippus 
returning to Syracuse with numerous auxiliaries, about 
the same time that a reinforcement of hopUtse arrived 
from the Peloponnesus by the circuitous route of 
Libya and Selinue, the Syracusans prepared for a 
general attack upon the enemy by sea and land. 
Meantime sickness increased in the Athenian camp, 
and Nicias consented that orders should be issued for 
a departure at the shortest notice; when an occuiTence 
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intervened which sealed the fate of this unfortunate 
armament. 

A total eclipse of the moon, on the 27th of August, 
413 B. c, was considered by most of the Athenians as 
an omen {evOvfiiovj 50, 4) which warned the commanders 
to desist from departure ; and Nicias, who was some- 
what superstitious, leaning to this opinion, the sacred 
interpreters pronounced that it required a delay of 
thrice nine days. The Syracusans were rejoiced to 
hear of this, and, with the view of preventing the 
enemy from establishing himself in any other part of 
Sicily, determined to attack his ships. As a previous 
measure, they exercised their troops for some days, 
and then made a demonstration on the Athenian walls, 
where, the approach being narrow, the Athenians 
suffered a loss of seventy horses and some hoplitae in 
retiring into the gates of their intrenched camp, from 
which they had issued (51). 

On the following day the Syracusans advanced with 
seventy-six ships, while their infantry proceeded 
against the Athenian walls. A general action ensued 
by sea, the Athenians engaging with eighty-six ships. 
The Syracusans defeated their opponents in the centre, 
which gave them the means of cutting off and destroy- 
ing, in the bay of Dascon, the Athenian right, under 
Eurymedon, who, in his endeavours to outflank his 
adversary, had approached very near the land in that 
part of the great harbour, ev tw KotXcp koI fiv^Si rov 
\Liievos} (52, 2.) Eurymedon himself was slain.^ 
Gylippus now, — with a view to occupy the shore, and 
to destroy the defeated Athenian sailors who should 

^ irpos rov koKitov rov AdcrKtova KokovyLcvov. Diodor. 13, 13. 
^ According to Diodorus, seven Athenian vessels were sunk on 
this occasion, and Eurymedon was slain after having landed. 
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land upon it from their ships, as well as to assist 
the Syracusan ships in dragging away the enemy's 
defeated vessels, which had not been able to enter the 
stockaded refuge at the Athenian camp, but had drifted 
{jcara^pofiepasy 63, 1) along the shore, — advanced 
with a portion of the army along the mole {yrfljq) 
which separated the marsh Lysimeleia from the sea. 
He was opposed by the Tyrseni,^ who drove some of 
the leading files into the marsh ; after which, reinforce- 
ments arrived on both sides, when the Athenians pre- 
vailed, killing a few of the enemy's hoplitae. By this 
fortunate occurrence the greater part of the Athenian 
ships were saved, and brought within the stockade ; 
but eighteen were taken on this day by the enemy, 
who put all the men on board to death. An attempt 
was then made to burn the Athenian ships, by sending 
against them an old ship of burden (oT^dSa iraKmav, 
53, 3) , filled with combustibles. The wind was favour- 
able, but the Athenians met the fire-ship with materials 
for extinguishing fire (afieanqpui KcoKvfmra, 53, 4), and 
thereby prevented its approach. 

Thucydides has not informed us, in any part of his 
narrative, of the numbers of land forces on either side, 
but he has named the allies of each party. On that 
of the Athenians there were troops from about thirty 
states of Greece, in alliance with or subjection to 
Athens, added to those of the Greek cities of Thurium 
and Metapontum in Italy, those of Naxus, Catana, 
and Egesta in Sicily, (Agrigentum remained neutral,) 
some lapyges and Tyrrheni, and the greater part of 
the Siculi. The Syracusans were assisted from Sicily 

^ The Tyrsenian or Tyrrhenian hoplitse were armed like the Greeks, 
as we perceive from numerous monuments lately discovered in Tyr- 
rhenia. 
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by the Greek cities Camarina, Himera, Gela, and 
Selinus, and by some of the SicuU ; from Greece by 
Sparta, Corinth, Leucas, and Ambracia, and by some 
Arcadians, Sicyonii, and Bceotians. 

The Syracusans, having now become masters of the 
great harbour, aimed at nothing less than the capture 
of the entire armament ; and with this view they began 
to close the entrance by anchoring triremes moored 
across the opening, together with saihng vessels and 
barges {rpitipeo't TiKayian, Koi •jrXoiots km aica.rai,s, err' 
dyKvpav 6piLl^ovTes, 59,3).' The Athenian commanders, 
in notifying to the Catamans their intention of sailing 
from Syracuse, had imprudently authorized a suspen- 
sion of the supplies which they had been in the habit 
of receiving from thence, and in consequence had now 
to add the prospect of starvation to their other diffi- 
culties. Thus circumstanced, they found it prudent 
to abandon their upper walls, to contract their forti- 
fication round the ships to the smallest compass 
snfficient to comprehend their sick and stores (to fitv 
reiy^r) Tff avo) exXcffeii', Trpos Be avrais rals vaviriv aTroKafiovres 
SiMrei-y^la-funi oaov olou re eKay^ia-Tov, &c., 60, 2), and 
leaving a force to protect it, to place all the rest of the 
infantry on board of the best ships, and to hazard a 
general naval action ; if victorious, to proceed to 
Catana; and if not, to burn the ships, and to endeavour 
to reach by land some friendly state, whether Hellenic 
or barbaric, that is to say, either of the Greek colonies 
or of the SicuH. 

They descended therefore from the upper walls on 

' According to Thucydides, the width of the entrance of the bay of 
Syrncuse was eight stades: the true ineaaurement is 1200 yards, or 
aboot six etades, Siodoros (13, 14) says the Syracusans were three 
days employed in this operation. 
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the southern cliffs of Epipolae,* (ex re yap rwv Avo 
T€ix^v (nroKare^aav^ 60, 3,) and manned about 110 
ships : every hopUte, who by age was suited to the 
service, was obliged to embark; and to them were 
added many bow-men and javelin-men of Acamania 
and other foreign states. Nicias made a speech to his 
troops, in which he insisted upon the advantage to be 
derived from the grappling-irons (x^ip€9 a-iBi^peai) with 
which the Athenian ships had been fitted, as they 
would render boarding easy, after which the hoplitae 
embarked had only to do their duty. But Gylippus — to 
whom every thing which now passed in the enemy's 
camp seems to have been known — had already pro- 
vided a covering of leather for the prows of his ships, 
to obviate the effect of the grapples (ra^ yap irp^pas koX 

rfjs veoDs avay cttI iroku Kare^vpataaaVy 65, 3); and. he re- 
marked, in a speech addressed to his troops, that ^ the 
crowd of landsmen whom the enemy had placed on 
board, and their numerous ships, forced to act in a 
small space, could not fail to create confusion.' 

Nicias drew out the remainder of the land forces 
on the sea-side, while Demosthenes, Menander, and 
Euthydemus advanced with the fleet, directly across 
the great harbour, against the barrier of ships at the 
entrance, with the intention of forcing it : evdvs eirXeov 

irpos TO ^evyfjua rov Xifiei/oSy kcu tov KaTa\rj(f>0€VTa {al. 
'€L<f>0€jrray irapaXri^OevTay 'Ci^evra) Sie/cTrXovv, ^ovXofiepoi 

ficda-aaOai €9 to €^.^ (69, 4.) Of the Syracusan ships, 

^ TOV d€ XoiTTOv Sxkov €<rnja-€ iraph. tt)v BoKcura-av 6 "SiKias, iKkiircnv to 
fieya (TTpar&iTtbov Kfii tA tc/x'? T-fl orvvdnrovTa irpos to 'UpdicKeiov. (Plut. 

Nic. 24.) This is the only datum, I believe, for the situation of the 
temple of Hercules. 

^ The Scholiast reads learaXei^^eira, and supposes that an opening 
had been left in the (evyfia : but the nature of the Athenian attack 
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which in number were nearly as before, some were 
stationed for the protection of the barrier, the re- 
mainder round the harbour, in order to fall upon the 
enemy on every side, while the land forces were simi- 
larly disposed on the shore opposite to the ships. 
Sicanus and Agatharchus commanded on the right and 
left; Pythen, the Corinthian, in the centre. The 
Athenians, having arrived at the barrier, succeeded at 
first in overpowering some of the ships which com- 
posed it, and were endeavouring to detach the fasten- 
ings, when they were attacked on every side by the 

Syracusans : eTreiSri S ol ^Affrjvcuoi Trpoaefiuryov tS> ^euyfiariy 
T^ fi€V TTpoyrrf pv/j/p errnrXeovres CKparovv r&v rera/yiMevfov 
ve&v irpos avr^y kcu erreip&vro \veiv ras KKyaets' fi^ra Se 
TOVTOy &C. (70, 2.) 

The action soon became general throughout the 
harbour. In such a crowd of vessels, amounting to- 
gether to near 200, attacks with the beak {i/M^oTuu) 
were much less common than those alongside (tt/wo-- 
/8oW). Great skill was shown on both sides by the 
officers {/cv^epvfjrai) ^ and promptitude by the seamen 
(vavrai) ; nor was there less emulation on the part of 
the soldiers embarked {eirL^aTai) , in their attempts to 
board their adversaries, after the discharge of arrows, 
darts, and stones, as the opponent ships approached 
each other. So great was the noise, that those who 
gave out the orders {KeKevarcu) could seldom make 
themselves heard. At length, the Athenians were 
every where turned to flight. 

The land forces on both sides had beheld the spec- 
tacle with the utmost anxiety. Of the Athenians, 

upon the barrier is adverse to this supposition, which is otherwise 
unlikely. 
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some endeavoured to assist such of the ships as escaped 
from capture, and took refuge at the camp ; others 
turned their attention to the safety of their walls, — for 
there was now a probability, observes the historian, 
that they might experience what they had caused the 
Lacedsemonians to suffer at Pylus, who, after the de- 
struction of their ships, had lost also their men on 
shore. But they still possessed about sixty serviceable 
ships, while the Syracusans had not so many as fifty. 
Demosthenes proposed, therefore, to endeavour again 
to force the passage early the next morning. Nicias 
consented to make the attempt, but the seamen refused 
to embark ; and so completely were they morally 
subdued, that, during the second day after the battle, 
they allowed the Syracusans to tow away all their own 
ships, except a few which had been burnt by the 
Athenians. 

In the mean time, Hermocrates, on the first of these 
two days, had proposed to the Syracusan commanders 
to send some of their men to break up the roads and 
occupy the passes, as he feared greatly the effect of 
such a land force, should it obtain a footing in the 
interior of Sicily. But his proposition was overruled, 
on the ground that the Syracusans were fatigued with 
their exertions, and wished to enjoy the festival of 
Hercules, which happened to be on that day.' 

Hermocrates, therefore, in order to gain time, and 
prevent the Athenians from marching that night, sent 
persons, in friendly guise, to the gate of their camp, 
desiring them not to march, as the Syracusans were 
guarding the passes ; — a stratagem which not only 

' They recovered poBaession of the temple of Hercules when the 
Athenians abandoned their upper walls. — Plut. Nic. 24, 
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produced the desired effect, but induced the Athenians 
to remain all the ensuing day, in order to furnish 
themselves as much as possible with whatever would 
be useful on their intended march ; while Gylippus 
and the land forces under him proceeded to block up 
the roads, and occupy the fords and other places where 
the enemy was likely to pass. 

On the third day afler the battle, the Athenians, 
leaving their sick and wounded in the camp, and 
carrying with them a very insufficient store of provi- 
sions, in the expectation of meeting a supply from 
some of the friendly Sicuh, marched in two bodies, the 
first commanded by Nicias, the second by Demo- 
sthenes. The hoplitEe in each body formed a hollow 
quadrangle, (to Se e^wpet en TrXaLfftq} Tertvyfiivov, 78,2,) 
within which were the baggage, the light-armed, and 
the followers {tovs 5e OKSvoi^opovs Ktu Tov TrXeMTTOc oj^Xov 
evTos etxof ol oTrXiTai). They found the ferry of the 
Anapus occupied by the enemy, but made good their 
passage, though annoyed in their subsequent march 
by his horse and light-armed. After a march of 40 
stades, they halted for the night on a hill, from whence 
they advanced in 4he morning 20 stades, and then 
encamped in a plain, {x^pton a-Kehov ti, 78, 4,) for the 
sake of obtaining provisions and water, which latter 
was scarce during a distance of many stades on the 
road they were about to take. Their march was 
directed upon Catana, by the vale of the Anapus, and 
round the western side of Mount Hybla, the maritime 
road from Syracuse to Catana being closed against 
them. 

It appears, therefore, that they crossed the Anapus 
near the modern bridge over that river, situated about 
a mile and a half from the head of the great harbour. 
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and that, having marched four miles further along the 
right bank of the Anapus, they halted for the night on 
the heights about a mile south of the Cavetta, a preci- 
pitous gorge so called, where the Anapus issues from 
the heights of Mount Hybla, and is immediately joined 
by the branch from Floridia and S. Paulo. The inha- 
bited plain into which they moved on the following 
morning is evidently that of Floridia, and their position 
appears to have been near the site of that town. Here 
they remained during that day, while the Syracusans 
were employed in obstructing their line of march, and 
in fortifying a strong height in that direction, called 
the Acrsean rock, on either side of which there 
was a precipitous ravine : ^v Be Xfl'0os Kaprepos koI 

eKarepwSev avrov y^apa£pa Kpijfivio&r)s' sKoXetTo Be Axpalov 
XeVas.' (78, 5.) 

On the following day the Athenians moved forward, 
but were so much annoyed by the enemy's horsemen 
and light-armed, that they returned to their former 
station, though it afforded no supplies, and the com- 
munication around them was cut off by the enemy's 
cavalry. The next morning they again advanced to 

the tortified hill, (tow Xo<f>ov tov a-TrOTerefj^iafiepoi/, 79, 1,) 
but found the enemy so well protected by their wall, 
and by the light-armed on the steep slope of the height 
behind them, that the Athenians were again obliged to 
retire, having been somewhat disheartened also by a 



' The 'Axpaiov Xiwas appears not to have had any connection with 
Acrje, a colony of Syracuse, of which there are considerable remains 
at Acremonte, near Falazzuolo. Acne is about 20 mil^s (24 m. p., 
Autonin. et Feuting. Itln.) due west of Syracuse, whereas the 
Acrcean rock was in a north-westerly direction, and not more thair 
ten or eleven miles distant Arom Syracuse. It has not yet been iden- 
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thunder-storm. Gylippus, at the same time, sent a 
division of his army into the rear of his opponents, to 
obstruct their retreat in the direction by which they 
had come, (d-n-orei.xiovin'a? eie rov OTTiaBev, 79, 4,) but they 
were able to frustrate this attempt, and, advancing 
further into the plain, they remained there that night. 
In moving forward the next day, they were surrounded 
by the enemy, many of their rear and stragglers were 
cut off, and many others were wounded by missUes ; 
so that they had not advanced more than five or six 
stades, before they found it necessary to halt in the 
plain, where they remained that night, and where 
Nicias and Demosthenes determined to change their 
hne of marcli, and, instead of pursuing the route to- 
wards Catana, to turn towards the other side of Sicily, 
and to take the direction of Camarina or of Gela. 

Endeavouring to deceive the enemy, therefore, by 
making fires, they moved off in the night, but not 
without some confusion ; so that the division of De- 
mosthenes, amounting to more than half the army, 
became separated from that of Nicias, and followed at 
some distance in a less orderly manner. In the morn- 
ing (a/ia Sk Tji e^, 80, 4) the whole army arrived near 
the sea, and fell into the Helorine way (t^k 6hov t^v 
'EXfopiu^c xaXovfie'vTjv) , which they pursued until they 
arrived at the river Cacyparis, which they intended to 
ascend, (jrapa. Tou irmafi.hv toiev avro Sta fiecroyeias,) hoping 
to meet some of the Siculi, to whom they had sent for 
that purpose. Hence it appears that the distance 
between the Athenian camp in the plain of Floridia, 
and the Helorine way near the sea, to the nortliward 
of the Cacyparis, was about two-thirds of a night's 
'march ; for they moved in the night (ev ri) wktI, 80, 3) 
and the beginning of the night had been consumed 
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in deliberation. The distance of the Cassibili from 
Floridia is about ten miles by the road ; this river, 
therefore, being moreover the first of any magnitude 
to the south of Syracuse, seems clearly to be the 
ancient Cacyparis. 

At the river the Athenians found a Syracusan guard 
obstructing tlie ford with a wall and palisade ((xtto- 
Tei^i^ovirav re Kai aTroaTavpoverav tov iropoii, 80, 5), an 
effect apparently of the provision made by Gylipi)US 
and the Syracusans for occupying the fords and passes 
round Syracuse {twv peldptov koI -n-OTa/iaiv Tas Bia^daeis 
e<pvKa<7aov, 74, 2), before the Athenians had moved 
from thence, and while it was yet uncertain in what 
direction they would march. The Athenians, having 
forced the passage of the Cacyparis, moved on towards 
the Erineus. The division of Demosthenes, which 
was 50 stades in the rear of that of Nicias, was over- 
taken by the Syracusans about the hour of dinner 
i^Trepi apiarov Sipav, 81, 1), and had no more than time 
to form in order of battle, when they were surrounded 
and attacked in a walled enclosure of oHve-trees, 
having a road through it, into which they had retired 
(acetXijflei'Tes cv rt j^aiptov, m kvkK^ fiev rei'^tov vepirjv, oBos 
Be evSeu re koI evdev, i\,aas 5jj ovk oKiyas et-j^ev, effaXXopro 
■nepiata&ov, 81,3). Here they suffered so much during 
the remainder of the day from the enemy's missiles, — 
for he avoided close action, — that, when at night Gy- 
lippns, in his own name and that of the Syracusans 
and their allies, offered the Athenians their hves on 
condition of submission, they accepted the terms. 
They were 6000 in number : each man, in delivering 
up his arms, placed the money he had with him in his 
shield: the whole amount filled four shields. The 
prisoners were then marched off to Syracuse. 
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The next day, GylippuB coatioued in pursuit of 
Nic'ias, who, in the course of the preceding day, had 
arrived at the Erineus, and, having crossed that river, 
liad halted on a height beyond it. Here he was in- 
formed hy the Syracusans of the surrender of Demo- 
sthenes ; and having been permitted to send a horseman 
to assure liimself of the fact, he then made offer to the 
enemy to defray all the expenses which the Syracusans 
liad incurred by the war, and to deliver an Athenian 
as a hostage for each talent. But Gylippus and the 
Syracusans rejected these conditions, and assailed the 
enemy on all sides with missiles. This lasted until 
the evening, when the Atheniaos found themselves in 
great distress for waut of provisions : during the night 
they made an ineffectual attempt to retreat, but were 
unable to elude the enemy's vigilance ; and it was not 
until the morning that they were once more in motion, 
when they hastened forward to the river Assinarus 
{rjTrelyovTO irpos roc Ao'iTLvapov irorafiop, 84, 2), urged by 
thirst and the hope of finding, if they could pass the 
river, some protection from the horsemen and light- 
armed, who incessantly annoyed them. But the 
enemy attacked them at the passage of the Assinarus, 
and thus threw them into confusion while pressing 
forward to the stream, which flowed between precipi- 
tous banks (^i- Be KpT/fivaiSes, 84, 4). Some were carried 
down the current {ef^waXaaao/iepoi Kare'ppeop, 84, 3), and 
many fell either by the missiles of the enemy's light- 
armed, or by the swords of the Peloponnesians who 
descended into the ravine, or by the horsemen, when 
any attempted to escape. The water, muddy as it was, 
and discoloured by blood, was still eagerly drunk by 
the Atheuians. Nicias now surrendered to Gylippus, 
to whom and the LacedEemonians he left the disposal 
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of his own fate, requesting, at the same time, that the 
slaughter should cease : upon which, Gyhppus gave 
orders to make prisoners {^(aypeiii exeXeve, 85, 2), and 
his surviving enemies laid down their arms, including 
300 who had made good their passage through the 
Syracusan guards in the preceding night, but who 
were speedily overtaken. 

The whole number collected, however, was not 
great ; for the loss sustained, as well at the Assinarus 
as in the preceding attacks, had been more severe than 
on any occasion during the Sicilian war ; and many 
were concealed by the victorious soldiers, to be sold as 
slaves for their own profit. 

As the route of the Athenians appears to have been 
changed after forcing the passage of the Cacyparis, 
and, instead of following up that river to the north- 
westward, to have been directed to the south-westward 
upon Camarina, where, as appears from some former 
transactions (Thucyd. 6, 88), they were likely in their 
present condition to meet with assistance, — it is pro- 
bable, that in approaching the site of the modern 
Noto, they quitted the Helorine way and the vicinity 
of the sea-shore ; — and that, having crossed the river 
Falconara, probably not far from Noto, they en- 
camped upon a height on the right bank of that 
river. The day's march, on this supposition, was 
about twelve miles. The next day they hastened for- 
ward to the Assinarus, but their march, under the 
circumstances, could not have been of more than three 
or four miles ; at which distance, from the Falconara 
to the south-west, occurs the river Abisso, not far from 
its exit from the hills of Spaccafurno. I am inclined 
to believe, therefore, that the river Falconara is the 
ancient Erineus, and the Abisso the Assinarus ; and 
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consequently, that the Assinarus and Helorus were 
one and the same river : the latter name having pre- 
vailed probably towards the sea, where the city Helorus 
stood. Examples of a double name, under similar 
circumstances, are not uncommon in ancient geogra- 
phy, — and, we may add, in all ages; for this river, 
although now known as the Abisso in the lower part 
of its course, is named Atellari in the upper,^ possibly a 
corruption of Assinarus. From the name of the river 
a festival was celebrated at Syracuse, called the Assi- 
naria. 

The prisoners, both the Athenians and their allies, 
were confined in the stone quarries. Nicias and De- 

^ Fazello, de Rebus Siculis, p. 111. — ^The following considerations 
may be stated in support of the identity. The Erineus is the only 
river noticed by Ptolemy (in his text it is Orinus) between Cape 
Pachynum and Syracuse ; from which circumstance, as well as from 
its mention by Thucydides and other authors, we may infer that it. 
was a river of some importance. Now, there are but two such rivers 
between the Cassibili or Cacyparis and Cape Pachynum, namely, the 
Falconara and the Abisso ; and of these the Falconara is not of suffi- 
cient magnitude, nor are its banks sufficiently precipitous, for the 
circumstances of the last defeat of Nicias. But with the Abisso these 
circumstances perfectly accord. Its modern name alone inclines one 
to believe that it was the river intended by Thucydides. I am aware 
that Sicilian antiquaries, under the persuasion that the Falconara is 
the ancient Assinarus, sometimes name it the Assinaro : this, how- 
ever, is not an old tradition, but the consequence of a modem opinion, 
and cannot be adduced as an evidence on the question, any more 
than the Pizzuta or Guglia which is seen in the plain of Helorus, near 
the sea, a few miles to the southward of Noto, and which is supposed 
to mark the site of the capture of Nicias, can be taken as a proof of 
that locality. Its position, in fact, between the two rivers and near 
the sea, will not agree with the evidence of Thucydides. There can 
be little doubt that the Pizzuta, like another ancient Guglia of the 
same kind, near Magnisi, which stood on the great route from Syra- 
cuse to the northward, was the sepulchral stele of some individual or 
family. 
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raosthenes were put to death ; the former chiefly at 
the instigation of the Corinthians, supported by the 
Syracusans who had been in secret correspondence 
with Nicias, and contrary to the wishes of Gylippus ; 
for the Lacedaemonians were grateful to Nicias for his 
conduct in favour of their countrymen taken at Pylus, 
while they bore a contrary feeling towards Demo- 
sthenes, who was the victorious commander at the 
same place. During eight months, the Athenians and 
their aUies of the Sicihan and ItaUan Greek cities 
suffered the extreme of misery in the quarries, exposed 
without shelter to the sun, and the cold nights of 
winter, with a scanty allowance of food and water. 
The other captives, at the end of seventy days, were 
sold as slaves : all Sicily, says the historian, was filled 
with them. The whole number made prisoners was 
about 7000. 

Thus ended this imprudent enterprise : a result not 
unusual in such distant expeditions, but, in the present 
instance, disastrous in the extreme ; chiefly in conse- 
quence of the inability of the commander, who, how- 
ever deserving of the encomium of Thucydides,' was 
unfit for the circumstances in which he was placed ; 
and who was still more unfortunate in having for an 
opponent one who, although strongly tainted with the 
Spartan vices of covetousness and dishonesty, was one 
of the most ahle commanders whose actions have been 
recorded in the history of Greece. 



The victory of Gelon at Himera had liberated Sicily 
from the barbarians for seventy years, or at least had 

' r^Eurra irj cljiot in rav y« iir ifxou 'EHKrjiiai' « ToDro 8u£rTv;j/ai 
itpucttrSoi, iia T^r nairau it aprriiv imofitaiiiyriii imrijiruiTtv. Thucvd. 7, 
56. S. 
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confined them to Panormus and the harbours of the 
western extremity of the island, when a renewal of the 
quarrel between the same two republics, Selinus and 
Egesta, which had brought the Athenians to Syracuse, 
now caused a renewal of Carthaginian invasion. The 
EgesttKi, no longer supported by Athens, craved assist- 
ance from Carthage : an immense armament was sent 
to Sicily in the spring of the year 410 b.c, and Selinus 
fell before the Syracusans could come to its assistance. 
In this year and the three following, the Carthaginians 
made themselves masters of Himera, Acragas, Gela, 
and Camarina. Dionysius, a young man who had 
been attached to the party of Hermocrates, the suc- 
cessful leader of the Syracusans against Nicias, and 
who had been severely wounded in a combat of fac- 
tions which had been fatal to Hermocrates, was sent 
to Gela, with a force of 2000 men and 400 horse, at 
the moment when Acragas had been already taken, 
and Gela was threatened as the next object of the 
invaders. Dionysius succeeded in quelling the internal 
commotions at Gela, which were the chief obstacle to 
any hope of successful resistance to the enemy ; hut 
the moment appearing favourable to him for obtaining 
the chief command at home, he led back his forces to 
Syracuse. He was successful in obtaining the post of 
military chief, with supreme power [arpaTrrpn avro- 
Kpdjup), but not without a colleague, Hipparinus, 
whose daughter Dionysius afterwards married.' 

In the course of a few years, Dionysius reduced to 
obedience jEtna, Enna, Catana, Naxus, and Leontium, 
and carried on the war with the Carthaginians with an 
alternation of success. In the year 397 b. c. he ad- 

' Diodor. 13, 54, seq. Plutarch. Dion. 3. Aristot. Polit. 5, 6. 
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vanced to the furthest extremity of Sicily, and took 
Motya, after a most obstinate resistance ; but in the 
following year was himself besieged in Syracuse by a 
Carthaginian fleet, which occupied all the western and 
southern side of the great harbour, while an immense 
army was encamped around Polichne. It was on this 
occasion that Himiico plundered the great temples of 
Ceres and Proserpine, built by Gelon from the Cartha- 
ginian spoils, wliich stood in the yet unprotected 
suburb of Temenium, and applied the materials of the 
tombs within his reach, particularly that of Gelon and 
Damareta, to the protection of Ms camp and the erec- 
tion of three fortresses, at Plemmyrium, PoUchne, and 
Dascon.' But as soon as the Syracusan fleet had 
been joined by thirty ships from the Peloponnesus and 
Italy, Dionysius concerted an attack upon the enemy 
with his brother Leptines, who commanded the fleet. 
Dionysius marched in the night to the temple of 
Cyane, and at day-break attacked the enemy by land, 
while Leptines, with eighty ships, crossed the harbour, 
and attacked the enemy, unprepared for action, with 
the most fortunate result. At Dascon, forty of the 
enemy's penteconters had been drawn up on shore, 
and some triremes, with the transports of the arma- 
ment, were at anchor in the adjacent part of the bay. 
Dascon was assailed simultaneously by some Syracusan 
triremes and by the cavalry of Dionysius. The Punic 

' Diodor, 14, 63. Mitford haa committed a grievous error in 
miBtHking Temenium, the suburb of Achradina, for Acbradina itself. 
Had Achradina been taken, all Syracuse would have been iu posses- 
eion of the Carthaginians, except tbe island. But it is cvidcot that 
neither in this nor in any other of the Carthaginian expeditions 
against Syracuse did they succeed in effecting a lodgement within the 
walls. 
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ships were set on tire : the conflagration spread to the 
transports, and many of these, detached and floating 
about the harbour, were taken jmd brought to the city 
by some of those who, on account of their youth or 
age, had been left at home. To the people of Syra- 
cuse it was a theatrical spectacle,' afforded to them by 
the vengeance of the two plundered goddesses. 

Himilco now submitted to pay 300 talents for per- 
mission to retire without impediment to Africa, leaving 
the SicuU to retreat as they best might into their for- 
tresses, his Iberian auxiliaries to enlist in the service 
of Syracuse, and his other barbarian allies to become 
slaves to the Syracusans.' Success continued gene- 
rally to attend Dionysius against the Carthaginians, as 
well as his other opponents in Sicily. He was equally 
fortunate in contending with some of the great cities 
of the southern shores of Italy, and in establishing a 
permanent influence in others. In the Adriatic he 
built the city Lissus in the island of that name, and 
assisted the Parians in colonizing Pharus. At home 
the course of his authority experienced so little in- 
terruption, that he was enabled to employ it in the 
mitintenance of peace and security, in the encou- 
ragement of letters and the arts, in building temples 
of the gods, and generally in the aggrandizement and 
embellishment of Syracuse, so that it became one of 
the most beautiful as well as the greatest of Greek 
cities.' 

' Toit (K Tijs xoktas BfariiutJiil miviffatiit yiviaBai t^b Siav. — Diodor. 

14, 73. 2 Diodor. 14. 75. 

" reixot Tripitff<At T^ wdX*!, njXunnJro ri fiiyiBos, Zart r^ iriktt 
ytiitirSai rhv jiipi&okov luyitrTOV rui- 'EWjiviStnv woXiav . . , Star n Pooui 
KOTHrxiiaat itai r' oXXo ra (Tvi^tiraiitu rrpos av^imv irokias Kai Sofo*. — 

Diodor. 15. 13. 
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The effects and example of the administration of 
Dionysius continued to be felt during ten years of the 
reign of his son, Dionysius II., and until they were 
interrupted by the dissensions between the tyrant and 
his uncle, Dion, and by the exile of the latter, who re- 
turned in B.C. 357, landed at Heracleia, in the Cartha- 
ginian territory, at a moment when Dionysius was in 
Italy, and marched, with continually increasing forces, 
to Syracuse.' Timocrates guarded Epipolae : the island 
was secure in the hands of the Dionysians ; but Dion 
having been met on approaching the city by some of 
the leading citizens favourable to his cause, advanced 
without opposition to the agora of Achradina, and was 
followed by the entire force which be had collected 
from Acragas, Gela, Camarina, and other cities. He 
then made an oration from the sun-dial which Dio- 
nysius I. had erected below the Pentapyla;'' after 
which the Syracusans who joined him proceeded to 
ctrcumvallate the acropolis by a wall, which extended 
from Port Lacceius to the shore of the great harbour,^ 
On the seventh day from Dion's arrival, Dionysius 



' Diodor. 16, 9. Platarch. Dion, 25. Many aijiuia, adverse to 
Diottysiaa, are reported to have been obserred when Dion was 
approaching Sicily. Among them, the water of the eea near the 
acropolis was one day found to be sweet and potable (^ irpoa-KkCiovtra 
irpot Tiju 'AtpoTTD^iv 6aXair<ra itiav rjfupau id vStap y^vKV lai ir6Ttfiov 

irapiaxfv, Dion, 24), The Bubmarine source called the Occhio della 
Zilica must always in eorae degree sweeten the water between it and 
the fortress, and may aometimes discharge a greater quantity of 
fresh water than usual ; and this the soothsayer may have converted 
to his own purpose. 

^ inrh t^v 'A/^ottoXiv ffni rk nnroirvXii. — Plutarch. Dion, 29. 

* Tuai Be IvpoKovirlaiv KaraffitnfaitiJTaii' ottA 6akarrri^ tij BoKarrav 
Jiiarttyiiirnara. — Diodor. 16, 12. rrjv 'kgpanoKiv a-nntix^i'v. — Plul. 

Dion. 29. 
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returned to Syracuse, and entered the acropolis ; soon 
after which he salUed with all his forces against Dion, 
and a severe contest ensued between the Pentapyla 
and the not yet completed wall of circumvallation, in 
which Dion was wounded and nearly taken, but was 
rescued by the Syracusans, who at length drove the 
Dionysians, chiefly mercenary troops, within the gates 
of the citadel. Dionysius now endeavoured to enter 
into a treaty with Dion ; but the latter made pretexts 
for delay, until the wall was completed between the 
two harbours, and then rejected the conditions. In 
the following year, the fleet of Dionysius, under the 
aged Philistus the historian, was defeated by the 
Syracusans under Heracleides. Philistus was made 
prisoner, and put to death, and Dionysius retired to 
Italy, leaving his son ApoUocrates in command of the 
acropolis.' By the influence of Heracleides, Dion was 
soon afterwards driven into retreat at Leontium, when 
Nypsius of NeapoUs, sent from Locri by Dionysius 
with a reinforcement to his party, fortunately made 
good his entrance into the great port, where he an- 
chored near the fountain Arethusa {vepl rljv 'Ap46avaav, 
Diod. 16, 18), and thus threw succours into the island 
at the very moment when ApoUocrates had agreed 
upon surrendering to the Syracusans. The latter 
attacked and destroyed a part of the armament of 
Nypsius ; but while they were rejoicing for the vic- 
tory, Nypsius made a sortie in the night, surprised the 
guards of the circumvallation, and forcing open its 
gates, entered the agora, and was followed by all the 
Dionysian garrison of the island, who speedily carried 
conflagration, slaughter, and pillage into every quarter 



' Diodor. 16, 17, seq. Plutarch. Dion. 27, sej. 
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of the city. The next day, Dion, to whom the Syra- 
cusans had sent to implore assistance, arrived at 
Hexapyla (^xe -n-pas ra 'E^atrvKa, Diod. 16, 20), where 
he put Ilia troops in order {Siard^asi tTTpariwTas), and 
was met by numerous suppliants begging for his assist- 
ance in arresting the work of destruction, which was 
still in progress. Dion surprised the Dionysians as 
they were still engaged in plundering the houses, and 
slew great numbers of them. The remainder escaped 
into the acropolis.' The Syracusans rewarded Dion 
by declaring him arpaTtijos ahroKpuTtop, and granted 
him the honours of a hero (Ti^ias tWevetnev ripwiKcis) . 

In the year 353 b.c, Dion fell a victim to the 
treachery of a pretended friend, Callippus, an Athe- 
nian,^ who then obtained the government {^yep-ovU, 
Diod. 16, 31), and held it {rip^e) thirteen months. An 
interval of six years then occurred, of which nothing 
is known, except that the last dynast of Syracuse (toi- 
Kparovina twv SvpaKowrtwv, Plut, Timol. 1) was named 
Nysseus, and that he was expelled by Dionysius him- 
self, who thus regained Syracuse after a ten years' 
exile.^ The dissensions and the misgovernment which 
had followed the death of Dion had so impaired the 
strength of Syracuse, and its influence for the safety 
of Hellenic Sicily, that the Carthaginians were again 
tempted to invade the eastern parts of the island. 
The Syracusans now implored the aid of Corinth, its 
metropolis, and, in the year 345 b. c, Timoleon was 
sent to its assistance.^ 



ol XoOToi rrvvtipvyov ts t^b ' AKp6i!o\iv, xaX rat ni\ar sXticrawfr i^etji 
,ov rhv K[v}hniov. — Diodor. 16, 20. 

'^ DiodoT. 16, 31. Plutarch. Dion. 57. Com. Nep. Dion. 

* Diodor. 16, 68. Plutarcb. Timol. 1. 

* Diodor. 16, 65; 68. Plutarch. Timol. 7. 
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At the time of his arrival in Sicily, Icetas, a Syra- 
cusan who had become tyrant of Leontiura, was in 
alliance with the Carthaginians, and was master of all 
Syracuse, except the acropolis and the island, still held 
by Dionysius, but which Icetas had circumvallated 
and was besieging,' Timoleon obtained possession of 
Tauromenium, defeated Icetas, who advanced against 
him, near Adranum on Mount .^tna, and entered into 
alliance with Mamercus, tyrant of Catana, from which 
place he found means, in spite of the Punic fleet, to 
throw a body of Corinthians into the island. Here 
they found 2000 men ready to join them, and an 
immense provision of warlike stores (Te0r}a-avpttifievov 
etc iraKaiov, Timol. 13). Dionysius now resigned his 
power to Timoleon, and escaping to Catana, was sent 
to Corinth in a single ship. While Icetas and Mago 
the Carthaginian were employed in an expedition 
against Catana, Neon, who commanded in the island, 
attacked and captured Achradina, the strongest part 
of the city (to KpaTurrov kcu adpavinoTaTov fiipos •jraikeais, 
Timol, 18), and united it by works of defence with the 
acropolis {awdi^as roh epvftairt Trpos lijv ^ AxptyiroXtv) . 
Timoleon, joined by a body of Corinthians, who, in the 
absence of the Carthaginian ships, had crossed the 
strait at Rhegium, now marched at the head of 4000 
men to Syracuse, and, to his astonishment, found, on 
his arrival, that the entire Carthaginian armament had 
suddenly quitted Syracuse, and had sailed for Africa. 
Icetas still remained master of Tycha, EpipolBe, and 
Neapolis ; but Timoleon, dividing his forces into three 

' 'O yap 'iKfTijE lidxn vtyiKijKiit Aioviaiov, Ka'i ra irXuara fifprj rail 
2upaiaivaav KorttXiji^it, fxiivov fUv (Is tJi' 'AitpiijroXii' itaX r^jp JtaXou/itifljj- 
N^mw matarakfiivov nvrir awFnoKtipKti Ka'i irvp7ripiiTti)(i{t. — Flutarch. 

llmol. 9. 
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portions, advanced from Achradina against Icetas in 
Tycha, attacked those in Neapolis from towards the 
Anapus, and was completely victorious, as well in 
those points as in Epipolae.^ His first action, when 
master of the entire city, was to invite the citizens 
to destroy the works of the tyrants, regardless of 
their beauty and perfection (to koKKos /cat rqv ttoXv- 
TeKeuiv rljs /caraaKevfjf) ; and, accordingly, they sub- 
verted not only the fortress (ttjv oKpcui)^ but the 
palaces, and even the tombs, of the tyrants (top 

oi/cias fcal ra furq^jbara r&v TVpaw(ov).^ Timoleon pro- 
ceeded to re-establish and reform the republican 
institutions, built Si^Koan^pui, or courts of justice, in 
the place of the rvpawecovy and appointed an annual 
magistracy, namely, that of the aii<f>lirdKos of Jupitej;* 
Olympius, which continued to the time of Diodorus.^ 
Timoleon received heroic honours from the Syracusans; 
and during the six years which intervened between 
these events and his death, he overthrew the tyrants 
of Messana, Catana, and Leontium, introduced' new 

* Diodorus asserts (16, 68) that Tiraoleon, following up his victory 
over Icetas near Adranum, entered Syracuse before him ; and that 
in the next year he was in possession of all the city (ra Xomk 
r^ff iT6k€(os, 69) except Achradina and Neapolis, which remained in 
the hands of Icetas. But this is not consistent with the continuance 
of Timoleon at Adranum in the former year, or with his having been 
joined near Messana by the troops from Rhegium, before he ad- 
vanced against Syracuse : and it is still more inconsistent with his 
last victorious attack upon Icetas, when it clearly appears that the 
latter had been previously in possession of all Syracuse except the 
island and Achradina, which had been taken by Neon. — Plutarch. 
Timol. 19, seq, 

^ Ti/xoXeoiv ^6 TTopc^a^v rrju urj<Tov .... tw. ficv Kara vr)(Tov 
aKpoTTokeis Koi ra rvpavueia Karea-Kayfrcv. — Diodor. 16, 70. 

3 Diodor. 16, 70. Diodorus was thirty years employed on his 
history, which terminated at the year b.c. 60. Diodor. 1, 4. 
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colonies into Syracuse, Acragas, Gela, and Camarina, 
adorned Agyrium, the native place of DiodoruB, with 
public buildings, particularly a theatre, which was 
inferior only to that of Syracuse, — cemented the 
alliance of all these cities with Syracuse, — and gained 
a complete victory over the Cartha^nians on the river 
Crimisus, in the year b. c. 340 ; the effect of which 
was to confine the Africans, by treaty, to the parts of 
the island westward of the river Lycus or Halycus,' 
between Selinue and Agrigentum, the same boundary 
which had been fixed at the peace made with them by 
Dionysius I. in the year b. c. 383,^ but which still left 
them the harbours of Panormus, Drepanum, and 
Lllybieum,^ — the basis, in fact, of all their power and 
operations in Sicily. 

The state of tranquillity in which the success of 
Timoleon left the southern and western parts of Sicily 
continued to his death in b. c. 337, and for many 
years later, until Agathocles, son of Carcinus, a potter, 
after some fruitless efforts, obtained in 317 b. c. un- 
controlled power at Syracuse, and in 307, in imitation 
of the successors of Alexander, assumed the title of 
BatriKeus.* His restless, cruel, and ambitious temper 
was destructive of the peace and prosperity of Sicily, 
but seems not to have been injurious to Syracuse 

' Diodor. 16, 77, seq. ; 19, 2. Platarch. Timol. 25, seq. 

2 Diodor. 15, 17. 

'' Lilybaeum was a cape in the district of Motya, shelleriDg a fine 
harbour on its northern side, and one of the nearest points of Sicily 
to Africa ; hence its importance to the Carthaginians. Under their 
protection, a. city arose on the cape, which extinguished Motya 
and survived the destruction of Carthage, as the coins inscribed 
AI.\YBAIITAN indicate. It still flonrishea under its Arabic or Punic 
name Marsala (from Marsa, harbour). 

* Diodor. 20, 54. 
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itself, wliicli increased in magnificence under his admi- 
nistration. 

Defeated in the year 310 b. c. by the Carthaginians, 
on the river Himera, between Gfela and Acragas, he 
instantly resolved to endeavour to compensate for this 
disaster by the bold measure of leaving Syracuse to be 
defended by his brother Antandrus, while he himself 
carried the war into Africa, — thus setting an example 
which, followed by the Romans, led to the destruction 
of Carthage. He landed in Africa in the middle of 
August.' Having met with extraordinary success, 
he sent advice of it to his brother at Syracuse, where 
the intelligence arrived just as Hamilcar had assailed 
the walls with machinery, and had taken a iiueaoTrvpfiov^ 
though without having been able to keep it. On 
receiving intelligence of the state of affairs in Africa, 
Hamilcar raised the siege, and sent a part of his army 
home. In the following year (b. c. 309) he returned 
to Syracuse, encamped at Polichne, and renewed the 
investment of the city, but was made prisoner in a 
night attack upon Euryalus. This disaster caused the 
whole Carthaginian armament to retire from Syracuse ; 
and Antandrus sent the head of Hamilcar to his bro- 
ther in Africa,^ who, thus encouraged, continued to 
carry on a successful war, and even threatened Car- 
thage itself. In the year 307, however, he found 

' Diodor. 20, 5. The date is determined by an eclipse of the sun, 
which happeoed on August 15 (310 b. c), the day after his arrival. 

^ Diodor. 20, 16. To be able to retain a /ifirotnipyiov, it was neces- 
sary that the tower at either end should be taken. An interesting 
example of the capture of a fi.t<rojripyioir occurred in the siege of 
Platiea in the year 429 a.c, when a portion of the besieged Pla- 
taeenses made their escape by takmg one of the meaopyrgia of the 
circumvallation. — ' Travels in Northern Greece,' ii. p. 362. 

3 Diodor. 20, 30. 
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himself under the necessity of quitting Africa, in con- 
sequence of the state of affairs in Sicily, where the 
Carthaginians, Acragantines, and a strong party of 
Syracusans, although not united with one another, 
were all hostile to Agathocles. Soon after his return 
from Africa, his two sons, whom he had left there, 
were slain by their own troops, who made terms with 
the Carthaginians. Agathocles passed the remainder 
of his reign in prosecuting senseless and sanguinary 
contests in Sicily, until, in b. c. 289, he was poisoned 
by Msenon of Segesta, whom he had enslaved when he 
destroyed that city. Msenon was instigated to the 
deed by Archagathus, the grandson of Agathocles, 
who murdered also his uncle Agathocles, and was 
himself assassinated by Msenon.* 

The Syracusans returned for a moment to demo- 
cratic institutions, confiscated the personal property of 
Agathocles, and threw down his statues, but were 
soon under the necessity of conferring the strategia 
upon Icetas, as their leader against Msenon, who had 
made an alliance with the Carthaginians.^ Icetas held 
the supreme authority for nine years, during w^hich he 
was opposed to Phintias, tyrant of Acragas, and to 
the Africans, with varying success ; but the latter at 
length became so formidable, that Acragas itself joined 
Syracuse and Leontium in craving the aid of Pyrrhus, 
who had married a daughter of Agathocles, and was 

* Diodor. 21, eel. 12. 

^ Diodor. 21, eel. 13. Fifty years had elapsed since the death of 
Icetas, Syracusan tyrant of Leontium ; and as we often find the same 
names in the alternate generations, the Strategus Icetas may have 
i)een his grandson. The name occurs a third time as that of a 
Syracusan philosopher, who held that the heavens stood still, while 
the earth moved. TheDphr. ap. Cicer. Tusc. Qu. 4, 39. 
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then in Italy opposed to the Romans. Pyrrhus, in 
possession of Syracuse, and joined by the forces of the 
other great cities, soon drove the Carthaginians to the 
western end of the island, and was even master, for a 
short time, of Panormus and Eryx, confining the 
enemy to Lilybseum alone, where all his efforts against 
them failed; but his extortions and his preparations 
for carrying the war into Africa so alienated the Sici- 
lians from him, that many joined the Mamertines of 
Messana, who still resisted Pyrrhus, and some united 
with the Carthaginians ; so that, towards the end of 
the third year, Pyrrhus found himself under the neces- 
sity of returning to Italy, from whence he was soon 
afterwards expelled.^ 

In the same year (275 b. c.) the office of strategus 
autocrator was conferred upon Hieron, son of Hiero- 
cles, a man equally acceptable to the Syracusans for 
his personal qualities and for his descent from the 
hero Gelon. At the commencement of the first Punic 
war, he found himself in opposition to the Romans, in 
consequence of the aid given by the latter to the 
Mamertines, who were still at war with Syracuse ; but 
he soon had the prudence to make terms with such a 
formidable adversary, and reaped the benefit of it by 
the quiet possession, during the remainder of his long 
reign, of the Syracusan territory, as well as of Tauro- 
menium, Leontium, Megara, Acrae, Neetum, and 
Helorus, while the remainder of Sicily continued to 
be the principal scene of the first Punic war, which 
terminated in 241 b. c. Hieron became king (/Soo-tXcv^) 
in the year 269, visited Rome in 237, and died in 
216. 

* Diodor. 22, eel. 1 1. 14. Plutarch. Pyrr. 22, seq. Liv. Epit. 14. 
Appian, Samnit. 11. 12. 
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The advantages which for fifty years had been de- 
rived by both parties from the alliance of Syracuse 
and Rome, were lost in a moment by the conduct of 
Hieronymus, the grandson and successor of Hieron, 
one of whose first actions was to make an alhance 
with Carthage for the purpose of expelhng the Romans 
from Sicily. This design, at the end of little more 
than a year, was fatal to Hieronymus, who was driven 
from Syracuse, and murdered at Leontium by the 
democratic Syracusans, who proceeded to destroy all 
the remaining members of the family of Hieron, con- 
sisting of three daughters, with their husbands, and 
two unmarried grand-daughters. Zoippus alone, who 
had been sent by Hieronymus to Egypt, escaped. 
Nevertheless, the party favourable to the Romans 
was unsuccessful in maintaining the alliance. Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes, two Carthaginians of Syracusan 
extraction, who had made the treaty with Hieronymus, 
and had been deputed to conduct the afi'airs of Car- 
thage in Sicily, had the dexterity to cause themselves, 
after the extinction of the royal race, to be appointed 
strategi. Notwithstanding a decree of the Syracusans 
in favour of alliance with the Romans, they took an 
early opportunity to occupy Leontium, and, on pre- 
tence of securing that place, adopted hostile measures 
against the neighbouring allies of Rome.' 

M. Claudius Marcellus immediately attacked and 
occupied Leontium, hut Hippocrates and Epicydes 
had escaped from its citadel to Herbessus. Hither 
8000 Syracusans of the party opposed to them 
directed their march. In front, however, there hap- 
pened to be 600 Cretans who had been in the service 
of Hieronymus, and were well inclined to Hannibal, as 

' Polyb. 7, 2, seg. Liv, 24, 4, seg. 
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having been indebted to him for their hberty when his 
prisoners at the IVasimene lake ; and there were other 
mercenaries among the 8000, from whom little energy 
could be expected. Partly by the influence of Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes over these troops, and partly by 
false accounts of severities exercised by the Romans 
at Leontium, the whole force was induced by the two 
generals to return to Syracuse, the leaders of the 
opposite party having fled on perceiving the change of 
sentiment in the army. It was not until one of the 
gates of Hexapylum had been opened, and the troops 
of Hippocrates had begun to enter, that the magis- 
trates within interfered,' and entreated the citizens 
not to deliver themselves up to the favourers of 
tyranny. The fear of the Romans, however, which 
formed the argument of the party of Hippocrates, 
prevailed : the other gates were broken down by the 
favourers of that cause within, and Hippocrates occu- 
pied Hexapylum.' The opponent leaders then retreated 
into Achradina, but this quarter also was speedily 
taken, when all the magistrates were slain ; the slaves 
and prisoners were set at liberty, and Hippocrates and 
Epicydes were again invested with the supreme mili- 
tary power. 

The Romans now move from Leontium, and pitch 
their camp at the temple of Jupiter Olympius, a mile 

I " Jam unia foribu3 Hexapyli apertis, ccepti erant recipi quum 
praetorcs inter vcnerunt." — Liv. 24, 32. It seems therefore that new 
praetors (oxpnnryol) had been appointed by the party favourable to 
the Romans. 

^ " Nee minoreinlusviquitraforis porta; e(fring«bantur ; effractisque 
omnibus tuti) in Hexapylo agmen receptum est." Hence it ia evident 
that Hexapylum was a fortress of considerable dimensions, as appears 
probable also from the description by Diodoms (16, 20) of the en- 
trance of Dion into Syracuse in b. c. 356. See above, p. 393. 
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and a half from the city ; and Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes having refused all terms, Syracuse is invested 
by sea towards the lower Achradina, and by land near 
the Hexapylum. Marcellus commanded in the former 
direction ; in the latter, Appius Claudius Pulcher, who 
with the infantry invested the city on the northern 
side, beginning from the Scythian portico, where the 
city walls stood on the margin of the sea, and where 
he prepared materials for scaling the walls, to the 
eastward of Hexapylum.^ 

Marcellus attacked Achradina with sixty quinque- 
remes full of archers and slingers, for the purpose of 
driving the enemy from the ramparts adjacent to the 
sea,^ while his own men endeavoured to occupy them 

^ "Annios . , , . rrj iikv irtQ bwayxi Karh Trjv ^Kv^ucrjv aroav Trpoo*- 
€vyop€vofi€vtjv, Kaff r^v iir axnris Kclroi t^s KprjTribos to t€ixos napa daKa<raav, 
ir€pi.(rroixla'avTCSi iToifjiaa-dfjLcvoi t€ yeppa Koi ^eXij Ka\ raXXa, &C. . • . 
nX^i^ 6 fi€V "h-wiriosy t^oiv yippa Kai icKip^Kas, ivcxcipci npoa^eptiv ravra to 
awdiTTOVTi T€ix€t Tois 'E^airuXois drrb Ta>v avaroXSi/. (Polyb. 8, 5.) It 
has been proposed to substitute Tvx*»7»' or ^vKucrjv for ^Kvducfjv in this 
passage. As to the first of these words, it is true that Tycha was the 
part of Syracuse into which Hexapylum opened; for Livy, (24, 21,) fol- 
lowing Polybius, in describing the entrance into Syracuse of Theodotus 
and Sosis, after the death of Hieronymus, says, " Hexapyla Theo- 
dotus et Sosis post solis occasum jam obscurd luce invecti, quura' 
cruentam regiam vestem atque insigne capitis ostentarent, travecti 
per Tycham simul ad libertatem simul ad arma vocantes in Achra- 
dinam convenire jiibent." But no part of Tycha was adjacent to the 
sea : nor could the word have been ^vkiktjv, * the portico of Syce,* 
since we know, from the narrative of Thucydides, that Syce was on 
the southern, not the northern, side of the table-land of Syracuse. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it seems evident that there was a stoa 
called the Scythian on the shore of port Trogilus, where alone, on 
this side of Syracuse, the walls touched the sea. 

2 ** Inde terrsl marique simul coeptse obpugnari Syracusse ; terr^ ab 
Hexapylo, mari ab AchradinS,, cujus murus fluctu adluitur." — Liv. 
24, 33. 
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by means of sambucK,' attached to the prows of his 
ships. As such an operation could only be effected 
where the wall of Achradina stood on the margin of 
the sea, the attempt must have been made between 
Cape St. Lucia and the entrance of Lacceius; for this 
harbour was not yet in possession of the Romans, 
and in every other part of the maritime outline of 
Achradina the walls stood upon the summit of clifts 
more or less elevated, and not admitting of such an 
attack as that of Marcellus. But Archimedes, the 
friend and relative of Hieron,'^ who had been for many 
years employed by him in fortifying Syracuse, and in 
furnishing its walls with engines of every description, 
and whose fertile genius now superintended the defence 
of the city against an enemy then little skilled in 
poliorcetics, found no difficulty in crushing the sam- 
buca by means of weights discharged from long levers, 
while, by the same instruments furnished with grap- 
ples {aiBripeu yeipei), he had the power of Ufting a 

' The Bftmbnca was so called from its resemblance to a musical 
inetrument of that name, the hody of which was represented by two 
quinqaeremes joined laterally, and moved by the external oars : the 
board and strings of the musical instrument were represented by a 
long ladder, fonr feet wide, terminating above in a platform capable of 
containing four men : the other end of the ladder turned on hinges 
or pivots fixed on the prows of the united vessels, so that by roeans 
of cordage on board, it migbt be raised to any angle; oiid both ladder 
and platform being well covered, the men upon the latter might, 
when the Ehipa were stationed at the foot of the enemy's walls, be in 
an instant placed ready for action on the summit of the ramparts. 
Polybius (8, 5) has very clearly described the sambuca. Livy {24, 
34) remarks only that the double quinqueremes bore towers and 
instruments for shaking the walls : " turres coatabulutas machina- 
mentaque alia quatiendis muris portabant." 

'Apx^fitl&Tjs 'itpavt ™ jSafTfXcI fTvyypi'fis i>y Kai <piKoz. — Plutarch- 

Mtrcel. 14. 
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quinquereme by the head, and then dropping it so as 
to cause it to sink by the stem. Other machines of 
the catapeltic kind threw stones and masses of lead 
against the more distant vessels of the enemy ; while, 
on their nearer approach, an infinity of missiles was 
discharged from the loop-holed walls. 

Appius was not more successful in his simultaneous 
attack on the opposite side of Achradina, ' between 
Hexapylum and the Scythian portico, which stood on 
the shore of the Trogilian port ; for here the walls 
were equally well suppUed with eatapultie and balistEe, 
with instruments for throwing and letting fall weights, 
and with grapples capable of seizing an anned man 
and raising him in the air.^ The result was, that the 

' '□( out- jrpoirtffakoir oi 'Pai^ioi 81x06111, fitir\ij^is ^v tuv SvpuKotjiuv icai 

iTiyi} Bin 5(01. — Plntarch. Marcell, 15. 

^ As Polybius, who waa born about the time of the siege of 
SyracuBB, and who describes its defence by ArchimedeE, makes no 
mention of the mirrors with which, in later ages, Archimedes W&B 
reported to have destroyed the Roman ships, we may safely infer 
that no such contrivance was employed by him, though there is good 
reason for believing that a burning mirror was among the prodoc' 
tions of his UDrivalled genius. Oncomparing the words of Anthemins, 
a celebrated engineer of the sixth century, in his work ntpt -napaS&^v 
}uixarTiiianiv (Dupuy, Acad, des Inscr. tome xlii. p. 392) with those 
of Tzetzes, the political versifier of the twelfth, who appears to have 
followed Anthemius without thoroughly understanding him, (Chil, 
2, 35,) we may infer that the mirror of Archimedes was a hesagon 
composed of six smaller moveable hexagons surrounding a seventh. 
Buffon constructed a set of mirrors, with which be set fire to tarred 
wood at a distance of 200 feet (Hist. Nat. Sup. i. p. 401, 4°. Paris, 
1774); but as the eifect of such an operation cannot be instantaneous, 
it seeras obyiouB that there would be little chance of success against 
an enemy who has any power of moving his sliips. The earliest 
reports of the employment of mirrors by Archimedes are of the 
second century, or between three and four liundred years after the 
siege. At that time it was mentioned as a fact by Lucian (in Uippia, 2), 
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Roman commanders resolved to convert the siege into 
a blockade, maintaining two camps, one to the south 
at the Olympieium, the other on the northern side. 

Marcellus, leaving Appius before Syracuse with 
two-thirds of the Roman forces, captured Helorus, 
Herbessus, and Megara, — all which had yielded to the 
Carthaginians. Epicydes defended Syracuse, whUe 
Hippocrates, aided by a large force of infantry, horse, 
and elephants, brought by Himilco from Carthage, took 
the field against the Romans. Marcellus, returning 
from Acragas, which he had failed in preventing the 
Carthaginians from occupying, fell in with a large 
force of the enemy employed in intrenching themselves 
at Acrillie. He felt unequal to attack their superior 
numbers, but cut off some of the Sicilian allies, and 



by Galen (ile Temper, i, p. 80, ed. Baail.), and by Dion Cassiua (ap. 
Zonar. 14, 3). To these names we cannot add tbat of Diodonis, 



who would have greater " 



.d as a Sicdian ; for though Tzetzcs citea Diodorus on the 



subject of the eieg;e, it is 



ight than any of them, both aa an earlier 



reference to the death of Archimedes, 



Gibbon has examined this question with his 
usual judgment and sagacity. "A tradition has prevailed," he re- 
marks, " that the Roman fleet was reduced to ashes in the port of 
Syracuse by the burning-glasses of Archimedes; and it is asserted 
that a similar expedient was employed by Proclus to destroy the 
Gothic vessels in the harbour of Constantinople, and to protect his 
benefactor Anastasius against the bold enterprise of Vitaban (a. n. 
514). A machine was fixed on the walls of the city, consisting of a 
hexagonal mirror of polished brass, with many smaller and moveable 
polygons to receive and reflect the rays of the meridian sun, and a 
consuming flame was darted to the distance perhaps of 200 feet. 
The truth of these two extraordinary facts is invalidated by the 
silence of the moat authentic historians : in the siege of Syracuse, by 
the silence of Polybius, Plutarch, Livy ; id the siege of Constantinople, 
by that of Marcelltnus and all the contemporaries of the eixtb cen- 
tury," — Gibbon, iv. p. 89, 4to ed. 
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forced the cavalry to retire with Hippocrates to Acite. 
Marcellus then returned to Syracuse, and Himiico 
encamped on the Anapus, eight miles from the city. 
Fifty-five Carthaginian ships, under Bomilcar, arrived 
in ttie great harbour of Syracuse, and thirty Roman 
quinqueremes at Panormus, where they disembarked 
the first legion of Rome. Himiico endeavoured to 
intercept these troops on their way to Syracuse; but 
the Romans, instead of taking the direct road thither, 
crossed to the southern coast, which they followed, 
accompanied by the fleet, and were met at Fachynum 
by Appius Claudius with a part of his land forces. 

The Romans had now a superior fleet, and positions 
for their army which the Carthaginians thought im- 
pregnable, and which caused them to quit Syracuse, 
and endeavour to gain over other cities of Sicily to 
their party. Bomilcar, with the fleet, returned to 
Africa. Himiico took Morgantia, and placing Hippo- 
crates in charge of it, wintered at Acragaa. The 
people of Enna, preparing to revolt from the Romans, 
were massacred by Pinarius. Marcellus established 
magazines at Leontium ; and Appius Claudius, pre- 
viously to his departure for Rome, placed T. Quinctius 
Crispinus in command of the fleet and of the camp at 
the Olympieium. Marcellus established magazines at 
Leontium, and, towards the winter, fortified a camp for 
himself at Leon.' 

Nothing occurred in Sicily during the following year 
worthy of being recorded in history. Spain, Greece, 
and Italy were the scenes of action between Rome and 

' " Ipse hibernaciila quinque millia passuum Hexapylo (Leonta 
vocant locum) communiit tedificavitque." — Liv. 24, 39. But, ac- 
cording to Thucydidea, Leon was less than eight stades from Euryalus : 
the five miles of Livy, therefore, ought perhaps to be five Gtades. 
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Carthage ; and it was not until the spring of 
year b. c. 212 that Marcellus resolved upon active 
measures for the reduction of Syracuse, — when all 
the skill of Archimedes, unsupported by discipline, 
soon proved unequal to Roman valour and enter- 
prise. 

A negotiation had been opened between Marcellus 
and Epicydes for the redemption of Damippus, a 
Lacediemonian, who, in proceeding from Syracuse on 
a mission to Philip V., king of Macedonia, had been 
taken by one of the Roman ships. The port of the 
Trogilii, where stood a tower named Galeagra,' was 
fixed upon for the place of conference. One of the 
Romans, who accompanied the persons charged with 
the negotiation on the part of Marcellus, employed 
himself in calculating the height of this tower, and 
found that the battlements could be reached by two 
ordinary scaling-ladders joined in the usual manner.* 
This observation was reported to Marcellus, who, 

' " Ad portumTrogiliorum propter turrira quara vocant Galeagram." 
— Liv. 25, 23. 

^ 'E^')pi$lti)iraTO Tous Bdfiout" ^v yip (o iriipyos) In (ravy6iM0V \l6av 
t^wJofiij/MWDt, am-t «0( 'klav tvavXKoyvrrov itrai tiiv dirif y^t riav ijiaX^aiv 
anitrraaui, — Polyb. 8, Fragm, ap. Suid. in mminav. Vide Schweigh. 
V. p. 32. " Unua ex Romania, ex propinquo murum contemplatua, 
numerando lapides, fcatimandoqne ipee sccum, quid in fronte paterent 
ainguli, altitudinem muri, quantum maxime conjectura poterat, per- 
mcDBUs humilioremque aliquanto pristinft opinione buS et ceterorum 
omnium ratua esse et vel mediocribuB scalis superatiilem, ad Mar- 
cellum rem defert." — Liv. 25, 23. This is an example of the 
manner in which the historian, compiling in hia closet, often de- 
viates from the precision of the soldier and politician. Tlie Sofioi, 
or courses, as generally in Greek masonry after the time of Alex- 
ander, were of equal height. The Roman, therefore, had only to 
r compute the lower course, and to count the number of 
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having soon afterwards learnt that the Syracusans 
were engaged in celebrating the feast of Diana, which 
lasted three days, and that Epicydes had made a 
distribution of wine to the people, — the more liberally, 
as other provisions were scarce,- — resolved to attempt 
an escalade in the night,' at an hour when the greater 
part of the guards of the ramparts would probably be 
drinking or sleeping within the towers.^ One thousand 



■/loXou, Siaera<j>^<TavTris, ori lopniv ayovaiy 
ficv air'iois AiToTt j^pSinrai £ia TtjV OTrcSvic, 

ip,fVO^ Tr\V TDl) Tti^OUS TOJTf IVVtT^Ta, fTTt^ti- 

— Polyb. 8, Frag. ap. Heron, et Suid. 



' JAaBaiv Se (p Mopitot) *^ aVTi 
(ol 2u(>ai[0iJ(rnM) wdvBiifios Km toii 
Tiu 3f olvtf Ba^tkfii 7rpoiravaif(inr 
XfTo KaTOTrtipd^tii/ r^s tkjrt&oi,- 

Schweigh. v. ]>. 33, 

^ Ta^u Si na't irXijiuictiji' Sio avVTiBfiaaii, fyivoVTo itupioi ToS inipymi. 
El! yap rotii tripyovs SiSpourfxivoi did ttiv Bvalau, ui jiiv anjiiiii tjrivoy, ol 8 
iaoipaiyro jroXai ptBorrKoiitvoi. Aii koi fkaOov avriiiis owoKTelmirrfS. — 

Polyb. 8, Frag. ap. Heron. Schweigh. v, p. 34. " Jam mille arma- 

torum ccperant partem qaam csetene adinDtie pluribusque 

Bcatis ia muruin evodebant, eigno ab Hexapylo dato, quo per ingen- 
teia solitudinem erat perventum, quia, magna pars in turribua epulati 
aut sopiti vino crant aut eemigraves potabant ; paucos tamen ob- 
preaaos in cubilibua interfecerunt, Prope Hexapylum est portula 
magna vi refringi ccepta : et e muro es composito lubfl datum aig- 
num erat." — Liv. 25, 24. It seems evident that Livy had not 
thoroughly understood Polybius, and his meaning, therefore, is 
obscure, no fragment of Polybiua remaining to assist us in this part 
of his narrative. But, considering the ordinary construction of 
Hellenic walla, which consisted of towers {jnipyoi) separated by 
curtains (jxeironipyia) , aloog the summit of which was a covering of 
battlements ((WoXgut), and a continued passage along the ramparts 
through the upper stories of the towers, — considering alao the inci- 
dental notice of Hexapylum in history on other occasions, there can 
be little doubt that the 'portula' mentioned by Livy led from the 
rampart into Hexapylum, From the ' Tour nipyovs ' of Polybiua 
(v. sup.) we may infer that there was one tower at least between 
Galeagra and Hexapylum. At the same time, these two fortreaaes 
were evidently at no great distance asunder; which perfectly agrees 
with the supposed situation of Hexapylum at the point where the 
coast road from Mcgara entered the Syracuaan enclosure. 
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Romans scaled tlie wall, and followed the ramparts to 
Hexapylum, surprising the enemy, and slaying some of 
them on their couches. Arrived at Hexapylum, the 
Romans gave a signal to their friends at Galeagra, 
who now applied numerous ladders to the walls ; and 
a small gate, which led through Hexapylum to the 
ramparts beyond it, having been broken down, a 
trumpet was sounded, and the assault was no longer 
conducted in silence. The victorious Romans, having 
passed through Hexapylum, continued to follow the 
ramparts to Epipolfe, the enemy retreating, and many 
of them precipitating themselves from the walls. At 
day-break Hexapylum was broken open, and Marcellus 
entered the upper city ivith all his forces.' 

Epicydes, hearing of the alarm which filled the city, 
marched out of Nasus ; but when he found Epipolte 
occupied by the enemy, retired, after the discharge of 
a few missiles, into Achradina, fearful of some treachery 
which might cause the gates of Achradina and Nasus 
to be closed against him. Marcellus attempted to 
negotiate for the surrender of the city, but without 
success ; the ramparts of Achradina being in the bands 
of deserters from the Syracusan party which had sided 
with the Romans, and who could not expect pardon. 
He turned therefore towards Euryalus, a post important 



' The following is the narrative of Plutarch, in whicli he seems 

principally to have followed Polyhius. nipyov nva Kariirte^aTo, 

Ttlxo"! ejTi^OTov nap' airrliu oiTOt. 'Qs ovv to r< vyfras iK Toii ircAXdiHt 
jrpoa-uvai Ka'i bioKfyeirSat irpot top ivipyov iiKaaB<] KoXie tai xKipoKts 
•napf<iKtvaa6i]iTav, foprfj rfl 'Apri/iiSi tdvi 'Svpaxavaiovs nyon-ar dni npis 
omtiv apfiTiiiivovs Kai Troi^iav, jiapaipvKd^as, e\a6iv oli pivov tok nipynv 
KaTair-(i)v, oXXa Kol Kuickif t/i rti)(os Jropt^ijrX^irat ^nKeui wp'tu fjpepaii 
ytviirSai, Kai ra 'EgmruXa Staxo^as. — Plutarch, Marcel. 18. 
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to the security of his rear. Here the commander 
Philodemus, an Argive, attempted to gain time, in 
expectation of the arrival of Hippocrates and Himilco ; 
but, despairing at length of succour, he delivered up 
Euryalus to the Romans, on the condition of retirmg 
into the part of the city occupied by Epicydes. In* 
the mean time Marcellus had encamped between 
Neapolis and Tycha, both which places submitted to 
be plundered, on condition of being saved from 
slaughter and fire. 

During these tumults, Bomilcar, taking advantage 
of the confusion in the city, when it happened also 
that a tempestuous night prevented the Roman ships 
from blockading the harbour,^ sailed out with thirty- 
five ships, leaving fifty-five at Syracuse, and speedily 
returned from Carthage with 100 ships; a large portion 
of the treasures of Hieron having, it was supposed, been 
expended by Epicydes on this occasion. Marcellus, 
secured by Euryalus in his rear, now hoped to reduce 
those enclosed in Achradina by famine, and established 
three camps for this purpose. The arrival of Hippo- 
crates and Himilco, however, placed him in some 
peril. An attack was made by Hippocrates upon the 
old camp at the Olympieium under Crispinus, while 
Epicydes sallied upon the stations of Marcellus ; and 
the Punic fleet, approaching the shore at the head of 
the great harbour, intercepted the communication 
between Marcellus and Crispinus. But these mea- 
sures were unsuccessful; and the Romans derived 
from them the confidence of being able to preserve 
their positions. 

^ ** Aversis omnibus ad tumultum ex parte captae urbb, Bomilcar » 
noctem earn nactus, qua propter vim tempestatis stare ad anchoram 
in salo Romana classis non posset/' ^c. — Liv. 25, 25. 
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The autumn had now arrived, and the wonted un- 
healthiness of the situation was felt, particularly in the 
two adverse camps to the southward of the city. But 
the Carthaginians suffered more than the Romans, who 
had the means, when the pestilence increased, of with- 
drawing within the walls of that portion of Syracuse 
which was in their possession; though this was not done 
before they had suffered considerable loss. Of the Car- 
thaginians, almost all perished, including Hippocrates 
and Himilco. The Siculi who had been encamped with 
them had retired, as soon as the pestilence declared 
itself, into two fortresses; one of which was three, the 
other filteen, miles distant from Syracuse. Here they 
collected supplies and reinforcements from their se- 
veral cities, while Bomilcar proceeded to Carthage, 
and speedily returned from thence with 130 ships and 
700 transports. Leaving the latter at Heracleia, he 
advanced with the ships of war to Pachynum. There 
the north-westerly wind, which had brought him from 
Carthage, having been adverse to his further progress 
towards Syracuse, he was joined by Epicydes, who, 
with a salutary distrust of his allies, feared that the 
adverse wind might furnish Bomilcar with a motive or 
plea for returning to Africa : leaving Achradina, there- 
fore, to the care of the mercenaries, Epicydes proceeded 
to Pachynum by sea, where he found the Punic fleet 
on the southern side of the cape. Marcellus, on his 
part, was not less apprehensive of being shut up in a 
hostile city by this new Punic armament, aided by the 
Siculi, who were collecting in great numbers. He 
resolved therefore to prevent, if possible, the Punic 
ships from entering the bay of Syracuse ; and, although 
inferior in force, sailed for this purpose to Pachynum. 
The two fleets remained on the opposite sides of the 
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promontory, until an east wind, which had been blow- 
iQg violently for some days, subsided. Bomilcar then 
stood out to sea, as if for the purpose of doubling the 
cape ; but suddenly, when the Roman ships were 
bearing down upon him, sent orders to the transports 
at Heracleia to return to Africa, and shaped his own 
course for Tarentum : and Epicydes, seeing Syracuse 
thus abandoned, instead of returning thither, pro- 
ceeded to Agrigentum. On hearing of these deser- 
tions, the Siculi, with the concurrence of the besieged 
Syracusans, proposed to Marcellus that Syracuse should 
be surrendered to the Romans, together with every 
other place which had been in subjection to Hieron,' 
and that the Siculi should remain in the enjoyment of 
their laws and hberties. In a Syracusan assembly, the 
Siculi engaged to insist upon the same conditions of 
personal safety for those who were besieged by the 
Romans as for themselves. This caused a revolution, 
which was fatal to the three oflScers left in command 
by Epicydes. New chiefs were appointed, and an em- 
bassy was about to be sent to Marcellus, who was ready 
to ratify the terms proposed by the Siculi, when a fresh 
insurrection of the mercenaries and deserters prevented 
the termination of the treaty. They put to death the 
newly appointed magistrates, and appointed six in 
their place, — three to command in Achradina, and 
three in Nasus. The mercenaries, however, soon dis- 
covered that their case was not the same as that of the 
deserters, and that Marcellus had no intention of 
treating them severely. It happened also that one of 
the officers of the mercenaries intrusted with the 

' " Qute ubique regum ftiisaent, Romanorum eBSenl." — Lw. 25. 
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custody of Achradina was a Spaniard, named Mericus, 
and that Marcellus had some Spanish auxiUaries among 
his forces. By means of one of these, who accompa- 
nied the deputies of Marcellus into Achradina, Mericus 
was gained over to the Roman cause ; and, having 
contrived to nominate his brother as one of the Syra- 
cusan deputies to Marcellus, entered into an agreement 
to give up one of the gates of the city to the Romans. 
Under a pretence of greater security, Mericus caused 
a partition to be made of the custody of the walls 
among the six commanders, obtained for himself the 
portion of Nasus between the fountain Arethusa and 
the entrance of the great harbour, and communi- 
cated the fact to Marcellus. A party of Romans 
embarked in a ship of burden, which was towed by 
the barge of a quadrireme to tlie western side of 
Nasus, was landed near the gate of Arethusa,' and was 
placed in possession of that gate by Mericus. This 
was effected in the fourth watch : at day-light, Mar- 
cellus, with the main body of his forces, attacked the 
walls of Achradina, when a great part of the garrison 
of Nasus proceeding to its defence, a body of Romans, 
reserved for the purpose, was sent by sea to Nasus, 
landed near the fountain, and having entered the gate 
already in possession of the Romans, without difficulty 
became masters of Nasus. Nearly at the same time, a 
part of Achradina was also taken,^ and Mericus with 
his portion of the garrison joined the Romans, when 

' " Itaque Marcetlaa nocte navem onerariam cam armatis remulco 
quadriremis trahi ad Achradinam jiiBsit, exponique militea rcgionc 
portfe qus prope fontem Arethusam est." — Liv. 25, 30. Achradinam 
aeema to be an error for Naaum. 

* PerhapB the lower Achradina, which lay between Nasus and the 
fortress of Achradina. 
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Marcellus sounded a cessation of the attack, and left 
free egress to the enemy from Achradina, — being 
principally anxious that the remainder of the royal 
treasure in Nasus should not be plundered before the 
qujestor could arrive there. But this treasure was 
much smaller than had been expected ; a large portion 
of it having, as we have seen, been sent to Carthage, 
where the effects which it produced were such as 
usually result from a subsidized alliance. 

When these matters had been attended to, and 
guards placed to protect the houses of the Syracusans 
who had been of the Roman party, the rest of the 
city was given up to plunder. In the confusion, 
Archimedes was slain by an ignorant soldier, greatly 
to the regret of Marcellus. 



Among the extant monuments of Syracusan opu- 
lence and refinement, none are more deserving of 
notice than the coins. The great number and variety 
of them are verj- significant indications of that wealth 
which afforded the Romans almost as much plunder at 
Syracuse as at Carthage itself;' while they furnish 
splendid proofs of that perfection in the elegant arts, 
in which scarcely any Greek city but Athens could 
enter into competition with Syracuse. The imperfect 
remarks upon them which follow I have reserved for 
this part of my 'Notes on Syracuse,' because no ex- 
planation of the coins of a Greek state can be well 
founded but in a review of its history ; and those of 



' Liv. 25, 31. Plutarch. MorceU. 19. 
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Syracuse are the more interesting, as there is no 
Greek state, except Athens, of which so much of 
the history is known as Syracuse. Some of its 
coins obtained celebrity among the ancients.^ The 
Damaretia, ^'^ the Pentecontalitra,^^^ and the Philis- 
tidia,^^^ were not less renowned than the golden 
Philippeia of Macedonia,^'''^ or the Berenicia of Egypt ;^''^ 
and Syracusan coins in general are valuable not only 
as exquisite specimens of Greek art, but as contri- 
buting to the history of art by the means which we 
possess of approximating to a correct knowledge of 
the time when many of them were struck. 

Of these the Aafutperiov or Arjfiapireiov is at once 
among the most ancient, and that of which the date 
is the most correctly known, these pieces having 
been coined by Gelon, who died in 478 b. c, from 
the proceeds of 100 talents of gold presented to his 
wife Damareta by the Carthaginians, on the occa- 
sion of the peace which they concluded with Gelon 
after his victory at Himera in 480 b. c.^ In exact 

1 Diodor. 11, 26; 16, 8. Sch. Pindar. 01. 2, v. 1. 29. Eustath. 
in Homer. Odys. H. 63. J. Poll. Onomast. 4, 173; 9, 81, seq. 
Hesych. in Aofuipenov, ^ikiaribiov. 

(*) Mus. Hunter, tab. 52, x. — (") Ibid. ix. — ("*) Mionnet, Planches, 
Lxviii. 8. — (*^) Duane's Kings of Macedonia, pi. 2. — (J) Mionnet, 
Sup. IX. pi. III. 4. 

These Roman numbers refer also to plates of the coins stamped 
on paper in rilievo, by the process of G. Barclay, 22, Gerard Street, 
Soho, of whom they may be purchased. 

TTOpayevofiivav yap irphs avrhv €K t^s Kapxi]^6po5 t&p aTrfaraX/xci/cov 
7rp€(rP€c»v Koi fierh dcucpvav beofiep^v aLvOpfxmlvtos avrois XPW^^^^» 
ovv€xo>pfj(r€ TTJv elpfjvriv, iirpd^TO be nap* avr&v rets els t6v ir6K€fio» 
yeyevrffievas bandpas dpyvpiov bitrx^ikia rdkavra Koi bvo vaoxfs Trpocera^v 
olKobofifjfrai KoG* ovs tbei tcls avvBriKas dpareBrjpai' ol dc Kapxfjbdvtoi lijg 
<raynfpiag irapab6((i)g rerevxAregf ravrd t€ b&a'civ irpoa-tbi^avro koi otc^mzvov 
Xpvo-ovv Tjj yvvcLiKi Tov TcKcivos Aap,ap€T]j wpoa'afioXoyrfa'au. aMi yap in 
avrap d^ia6u(ra (n)vrjpyrj(T€ ttXciotov fU rriv o'vvdfO'iu rrjg flprjvrjs Kat 
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conformity with this date of the coin, we find that the 
letters of the word ^YitAK0€10N inscribed upon it 
are similar in form to those of the ^VftAKOflOl upon 
the brazen helmet in the British Museum, which was 
dedicated to Jupiter of Olympia, after the victory 
gained by Hieron, the successor of Gelon, over the 
Tyrrhenians at Cumse, in the year 474 b. c. And 
hence we may infer that some didrachma and tetra- 
drachma of Syracuse, on which the K is expressed by 
9 and the sigma by *j, are of an earlier date.'"' It has 
been supposed by some numismatic writers, and by 
none more decidedly than the greatest of tliem, Eckhel, 
that the Damaretia were coins oi gold, because the 
present made to Damareta is described as a crown of 



I 



are^vaBfiiTa vd ovtwi' tKoriv ToXniroir ;(putroO, nS/uirfHi i^tKir^t to 
Kkr/Sev Qir fKiiniji An/iopeVmi'' ToOro 8' (•x'l' 'AiTiKac &pa)Qias &iica' iKkf/ffTi 
&c irapa toU SmAiiuTair airi ToC orafl/ioG IlfvnjKoiiTaXtTpot'. — Diodor. 1 1 , 

2G, The 2000 talents of ailver paid to Gelon for the expenses of 
tbe war were equal to about 140,000 pounds of silver, or about half a 
million of our present currency. The old Sicilian talent of ^Id, 
according to Aristotle, as cited by Julius Pollux (9, 87), weighed six 
Attic drachmee. But this could not have been the talent intended by 
Diodorus, as the present made to Damareta would have been worth 
no more than one Attic talent of silver, and capable of producing no 
more than GOO pentccontalitra. Nothing, however, ia more uncer- 
tain than the weight or value of the talent of gold in diflerent times 
and places. " There can be no question," says Boeckh, in his Public 
CEconomy of Athens, i. p. 210, " that as much gold as was equal to 
the value of a silver talent, was often called a talent of gold ; as also 
that a quantity of gold weighing GOOO drachmfe was known by the 
same name." If we suppose the Sicilian talent of gold of the time 
of Gelon to have weighed 24 Attic drachmfe (u. sup. note 2, p. 282), 
and the proportional value of gold and silver to have been as 13 to 1 
(Herodot. 3, 95), the present to Damareta was capable of producing 
3120 pentccontalitra. 

('■•) Mus. Hunter, tab. 53, xn. 
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gold ; but the word aretftavoa, employed by Diodorus, 
was often used to signify a. present of money or bullion, 
without any reference to a crown ; and in this parti- 
cular case the circumstances alone leave little doubt 
that the gift to Damareta was of unwrought gold. 
And this gold was coined, not into money of gold, 
but into its equivalent of silver, as manifestly fol- 
lows from the words of Diodorus, from whom we 
learn that the Damaretia were also called Pente- 
contalitra, as weighing fifty litrse, and that they 
contained ten Attic drachmse, which is exactly the 
weight of all the extant silver coins commonly 
called Syracusan medallions, — both the archaic 
decadrachma, or Damaretia, and those better known, 
which are of later date. Diodorus could not have 
intended to describe a coin of gold weighing 10 Attic 
drachmae, as it would, according to the value of gold 
compared with silver about that time,' have been 
equivalent to 130 drachmEc or 650 litrs. The largest 
gold coin of Syracuse known weighs no more than 
8 litrBe.''*' Indeed, it would be almost absurd to sup- 
pose that, at a time when Syracuse was far from, 
wealthy, such a wise prince as Gelon should have 
struck a money so little suited to commerce and 
public convenience as a gold piece weighing 10 
drachmae, or 675 grains troy ; which would have 
been heavier than any gold coin, ancient or modern.^ 
But, in fact, the Syracusans, in the time of Gelon, 
bad not yet begun to coin in gold, nor had any of the 

' Herodot. 3, 95. Letronne, 'Eval. des Monnaies Grecques et 
Romainea,' pp. 64, 106. Paris, 1817. 

(«*) Mns. Hunter, p. 288. tab. 52, iv. 

^ The gold coins of Arsinoe and of Ptolemy V. weigh 429 grains; 
the five-pound piece of Englnnd, 647 grains. 
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Greeks, except perhaps those of some of the maritime 
cities of Asia, as Cyzicus, Phoceea, and MiJetus, who 
had probably derived the art as well as the material 
from the Lydians.' Of the smaller silver coins of 
the Syracusacs, the litra is the most common ;'™" its 
weight is one-fifth of the Attic drachma, and it 
bears, therefore, to the Attic obolus the proportion 
of 6 to 5. It was the unit of the Syracusan series 
in silver, and its multiples were numerous. There 
are extant pieces of Ij litra, of 2^, of 3, of 4, of 5, 
of 8, of 10, of 12, of 16, of 20, and of 50 litree." As a 
pentalitron was equal to an Attic drachma, a decalitron 
to a didrachmon, and a piece of 20 litrse to a tetra- 
drachmon, there is reason to believe that the monetary 
scale of Syracuse was made to accord throughout with 
the Athenian ; and this is strongly confirmed by the 
existence of a piece of 2j litne, equal to an Attic 
hemidrachmon, and of another of Ij, equal to the 
fourth of an Attic drachma, which is impressed with 
the figure of an owl,''*' the usual symbol of the 
Athenian Minerva, It is more than probable that 
this agreement of the two scales was derived from 
Corinth, that it existed prior to the Corinthian colo- 
nization of Syracuse, and that, from an earlier time, 
the litra was the unit of the silver money of Corinth, 
while the drachma or obolus was the unit of the 
Athenian. That the Htra was of Corinthian origin 
seems evident from the Corinthian didrachmon having 
been described as the stater of ten litrfe {SexaKtrpos 
iTTtmjp).^ The Syracusan decalitra and the Corinthian 



' Herodot. 1, 93. ("") Mus. Hunter, tab. 54, 

" Mus. Hunter, p. 288, seq. 

('") Castelli (Torremuzza) Sicil. Num. Vet. P]. lxxviii. li 
a J.Poll. 4, 175; 9, 81. 
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Staters were not only identical in weight, but many 
of the Syracusan bore the same types as those of 
Corinth, both on the obverse and reverse.'*'"' It 
would seem that each of these three greatest of com- 
mercial cities continued to adapt the weight of its 
silver money to the general convenience and common 
circulation of them all ; and hence perhaps it hap- 
pens that while the Corinthian stater is the commonest I 
of all silver coins, the didrachmon of Athens and the 
decalitron of Syracuse are rare ; and that, on the other 
hand, there are no extant tetradrachma of Corinth, 
while those of Athens and Syracuse are very abundant. 

It has often been doubted whether such fine works ] 
as some of the Syracusan coins could have been em- 
ployed as money, and especially those of the largest 
size ; but the exact equality of weight in pieces of the 
same denomination, and the agreement of them all 
with the general monetary scale of Syracuse, leave no 
reasonable doubt on this question. That such beau- 
tiful coins should frequently have been hoarded is 
natural ; and hence the considerable number of them 
still extant in good preservation. The Damaretia, 
indeed, are extremely rare, which is not surprising 
when we consider their great antiquity, and the cir- 
cumstance of their having been the produce of a single 
limited issue ; but of the later pentecontalitra, com- 
monly called Syracusan medallions, there are still 
extant a considerable number. I know of not less 
than fifteen or twenty, all designed by the same artist, 
Evsenetua (EYAINETOZ),'""' and known either by the 
traces, more or less apparent, of his name on the lower 

('. ■>) Taylor Combe, Num. Mub. Brit. p. 78, No. 24, p. 136, 
Corinth. No. 3, «ey. 

(*") Torremuzia, auct. i, tab. vii. 1. 
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edge of the coin, or by an exact similarity of design to 
those so distinguishable. The chariots and the Victory 
on the pentecontalitra, tetradrachma, and some of the 
smaller coins, seem to indicate that it was customary 
at Syracuse to issue the newly coined money on the 
occasion of games celebrated in honour of the deities 
whose ; heads form the obverses of the coins. Some- 
times Victory crowns the horses, but more frequently 
the charioteer. That armour formed a part of the 
prize on these occasions is evident from the repre- 
sentation of it on the exergue of the pentecontalitra, 
generally with the word AOAA attached to it.^*^^ 
Perhaps the newly struck coins were among the 
rewards of the successful charioteer. On a piece 
of 20 litrae, the Victory bears in her hand a tablet 
inscribed EYAINETO (i. e. Evaiverov epyov)^ showing 
the die to have been the work of the same Evaenetus 
who made the medallions. On the obverse of the 
same coin his name is again indicated by the letters 
EYAI on one of the dolphins, surrounding a female 
head, which was intended probably for Arethusa, as 
a band on the forehead is adorned with a border of 
waves, above which may be discerned a minute dol- 
phin/"^^ It is not impossible that the tablet on the 
reverse of this coin may be intended to represent, a 
purse containing some of the new coins. 

So refined was the taste of the Syracusans as to 
their money, that we find the artist's name on a piece 
so small as a pentalitron or drachma, and one which 
had no reference to games, but was impressed with a 
representation in honour of Leucaspis,^^^ a fabled com- 

(*"*) Torremuzza, tab. lxxii. 1. 

(**^) In the British Museam. Vide Mus. Hunter.4ab. 53. m. 

{^) Mus. Hunter, tab. 53, xxi. 
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panion of Hercules, and one of the heroes worshipped 
at Syracuse. Examples of this coin are extant, de- 
signed by Euraenus,' whose name frequently occurs 
on Syracusan silver. The only artist besides Evsenetus 
whose name is seen on the pentecontalitra is Cimon 
(KIMHN).''"'' His style is more florid than that of 
Evsenetus, and he seems, therefore, to have been of 
later date, although both probably wrought under 
Dionysius I. Gold coins of Syracuse are extant both 
by EvEenetus and by Cimon.^ 

The age of Evasnetus is shown to have been after 
the year 403 b. c, by the occurrence on all his coins 
of ii in the word ZYPAKOZIilN. But he lived not long 
after that time, as we find EYAINETO for EYAINETOY 
on his tetradrachmon above mentioned, which custom 
appears to have been obsolete when Philip II. of Mace- 
donia began to strike his famous gold coins, about 357 
B. c, for on these the name is constantly "frlAinnOY. 
MAYZZIIAAO is the legend on the coins of Mausolus, 
who began to reign in 377 b. c; but MAYZZllAAOY 
occurs in some Carian inscriptions of his reign, dating 
from 367 to 355 b. c.^ In so literary a city as Syra- 
cuse, we can hardly imagine that the employment 
of OY and the long vowels became customary later 
than at Athens. Eumenus appears to have lived 
about the same time as Evsenetus, as we find his 
name written both EYMENOV and EYMHNOY ;* 
and on a coin of Leucaspis, in my possession, the 
name of the people is SvpoKoiriON , not UN. On this 

' Mu8. Hunter, tab. 53, xx. 
("') Torremuzza, tab. uusii. 1, 
^ Id the National Collection aX Paris. 
^ Boeckh, C. Inscript. Gr. No. 2691, 

* This name is not to be confounded with EYMENH2, the etymon of 
which is ij.ivos, ardor animi ; that of Eumenus is fiyjp, LunuB, meoeia. 
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piece EY occurs on both sides, standing undoubtedly. 
for EYMHNOY, as this word occurs on other coins of 
Leucaspis at full length, and the style of them all ia 
the same.' In a pentecontalitron, by Cimon, his name is 
placed on one of the dolphins which surround the head 
of Proserpine.'"' On a tetradrachmon, by the same 
engraver, KIMIIN may be discerned on a fillet amidst 
the hair of a front face of Arethusa, above which is 
APE0OZA.'""' Cimon is the only Syracusan artist whose 
name occurs iu the nominative : CTrot'et is to be under- 
stood. On another tetradrachmon we find EYKAEIAA 
on the hehnet of a front-faced Pallas,'"^'" and the same 
name on another tetradrachmon upon the lower part of 
a bag or band which supports the hair at the back of 
the head of Proserpine.'""' The name of the artist is 
engraved, in both instances, in letters so minute that 
they are scarcely visible without the aid of a lens. Eu- 
menus was seldom so modest; his name occurs in much 
larger characters on a tetradrachmon inscribed on a 
fillet in the hair of a profile of Proserpine : ^ on another 
tetradrachmon the name occupies the whole exergue, 
and is found at full length on both sides of the coin.^ 
Examples occur of a coin executed by two different 
artists : the obverse of a tetradrachmon was made by 
Eucleidas, (bis name being in very small characters on a 
tablet,) and the reverse by Eumenus.* Of another 

' Mus. Hunter, tab. 53, sx. Torremuzza, tab. Lxjtviii, II, 12. 

("") Mionnet, Planches, lsvii. 4. (*i») In the BritiHh Museum. 
V. TorremazzB, tab. lxxiv. 8 ; but the artist's name is not sees. 

(''"} In my own collection and in the British Museum. Sec Hunter. 
tab. 53, IV. : but where also no artist's name is apparent. Onthesecoins 
by Eucleidas the legend is SYPAK02I0Z. As in the AFAeOKAEIOS of 
Eome of the coins of Agathocles, raCfifiac or irniTJjp is to be understood. 

2 Torremuzza, tab.i-xxn. 7. ■' Ibid. 6. 

* Mus. Hunt. tab. 52i xvn. 
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tetradrachmon the obverse was by EYM{HNOI); the 

reverse, or at least its exergue, which is a beautiful repre- 
sentation of Scylla catching a fish, by EY0{YMOX?)'"' 
It was a natural consequence of this custom of oc- 
casionally employing a different artist for either side 
of a coin, that when the same artist executed both 
sides, he should sometimes place his name on both 
sides. Instances have already been mentioned in the 
cases of EvEenetus and Eumenus. nAPME(NnN 
or NIZKOZ) was also an engraver of monetary 
dies, as appears from extant coins.* That all these 
are names of artists, and not of magistrates, as some 
persons are disposed to believe, can scarcely be 
doubted on taking a general view of the coins of 
Syracuse. In many of the democracies of Greece 
it was undoubtedly permitted or required that cer- 
tain magistrates should inscribe their names on the 
money of the state ; and of this custom Athens fur- 
nishes a remarkable instance : but there was a much 
larger number'of republics in which it was not prac- 
tised, and was probably contrary to law; and of these, 
Syracuse was manifestly one. Whenever the legend 
on its money related to any thing but the name of the 
people, it was connected with the local religion : this 
rule was transgressed only by the dynasts ; and here 
the exception proves the rule, as it was by means of 
their illegal despotic power that they assumed the 
privilege ; nor was it exercised until the time of Aga- 
thocles, after and during whose reign single letters, or 
two letters together, begin to appear on the coins of 
Syracuse, which may possibly be intended to designate 
the names of magistrates. But in the earlier Syracusan 

(") Mas. Hunter, tab. 53, v. _ ' Mus. Hunter, tab. 52, xvi. 
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coins, easily distinguishable by their superior style of 
art, the names seem always to have been those of 
artists ; and we find accordingly that they are generally 
engraved and placed upon the coins in small letters, 
and in situations the least obtrusive, in the manner of 
monetary engravers of modem times. 

The litra of silver represented a pound, or 12 ounces 
{ovyKiai) of copper. The hemilitron was equal to six 
ounces, the trixas to three ounces, and the dixas to two.^ 
The wepToyKioPf or silver piece of the value of 5 ounces, 
was a common fee of the Syracusan fortune-tellers.* 
The litra, which bears generally on the obverse a female 
head, and on the reverse a sepia, is much more often 
found than its subdivisions. In the Hunter Collection 
there is a hemilitron marked with six dots, to signify 
ounces,^ and in Torremuzza there is a Syracusan 
silver coin with four dots:* whence it appears that 

^ Kal firjv iv ^AKpayavrivav TroXirciq, <l>rfaw ^ApioToriXrfs, Cfffuova-Bed riva 
TpMKovra Xirpas' bvvaarBai de rrjv Xlrpav ofioXov Alyivmiov' dXXa fievroi irap* 
avT^ Tis av iv t§ 'ifACpaiav TroKirciq. koi aXXa €vpoi 2ik€\ik&v pofuarfMT^iy 
6p6fJLaTa, otov ovyKiav, &tr€p hvvarai xclKkovv €va* koX bi^avra tirtp ifrri dvo 
XaXico? Koi Tpi^avra oircp rpcls' Koi ^fiiKirpov oncp €|' koi Xirpav fjv ctvoi 
6^\6p' r6 fUvToi dcKoKiTpov hvvaa-Oai fiiv btKa ofioXovs, eu^oi dc (mnijpa 
Kopiv6iov.—J . Poll. 9. 80. Cf. Hesych. in di$6s. 

The extant monuments demonstrate that Aristotle was not quite 
correct as to the weight of the litra ; it was indeed heavier than the 
Athenian obolus, but it was lighter than the iEginasan: the full 
weight of the iEginsean obolus was 16 grains, of the Syracusan litra, 
13*5, and of the Athenian obolus, 11*25. 

'^ "Qawcp al novrfpal fioyrter, aid* v7rov€fiovrai 
Tvpoucas fiapds' at fuv ap, ircvroyKiov dpyvpov, 
^AXXot dc Xirpav* at fi* av ^fiiKirpov bcxopevoi, 
HaPTa yiyvonfTKovTi, totc \6y«^, 

Epicharmus eV 'Afmayais, ap. J. Poll. 9, 81. 

® Mus. Hunter. 54, v. 
^ Torremuzza, lxxix. 29. 
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there were pieces of 4, as well as of 2, of 3, of 5, and 
of 6 ounces. Tlie pentoncium,' the trixas,^ and the 
dixas, of Syracuse, distinguished by the number of dots 
on them, are, I believe, still unpubUshed.^ 

Syracusan ovyxiat are not uncommon ; they bear a 
great resemblance, by their form and thickness, to some 
of the early copper money of Italy : they are impressed 
on one side with the head of Minerva, similar to that 
on the coins of Corinth; and on the other, with two 
dolphins, between which is a star. Their average 
weight, when new, appears to have been about 500 
grains ; it bore therefore to the Roman ounce, which 
was the twelfth part of the as or libra, the proportion 
of 25 to 21.* By the style of the figures impressed 
upon them, and the form of the letters, they do not 
appear to be more ancient than Dionysius I. 

Although in copper we cannot expect to find so 
much accuracy of weight as generally prevails in the 
silver coinage of the Greeks, it is stilt remarkable 
in the copper money of Syracuse, even in the sub- 
divisions of the ounce. In particular, the -^/iidyKia, or 
half- ounces, impressed with the head of Jupiter 
Eleutherius, are generally found to weigh very nearly 
250 grains. The worship of Jupiter Eleutherius was 
established at the time of the restored democracy, 

' I posaess a pentoncium of Acragas. Obv. Eagle on a column 
AKPA, Rev. 5 dots in quincunx ; weight 5 grains. 

" The trisas is the terunciiis of the Roman scale of Varro, de hiDg. 
Latin. 4. 

^ The Si^s ought to weigh 2'2 grains. Coins of Taras and 
Egesta, marked with two dots, are extant of this weight, or less. 
The smallest Athenian coin extant is the TtTaprtiii-apior or TaprmiSptov, 
or quarter-oboluB, equivalent to two chalci ; its weight is 2J grains. 

* Eckhel, Doot. Num. Vet, vol. v. p. 6. Letronne, Eval. dea 
Monnaies, p. 7. 
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after the exile of Thrasybulus in 466 b. c, when the 
Syracusans erected a colossal statue of Jupiter Eleu- 
therius, and instituted sacrifices and games in his 
honour.' But none of these coins have the appear- 
ance of being older than Dionysius I. Two hundred 
years later, the ounce and half-ounce still preserved 
their weight ; and they were even heavier than those 
of the earlier time. The ounce of Hieron II., which is 
impressed on the obverse with a diademated beardless 
head, and on the other side with a biga, and the 
legend t EPHNOZ/"'*' is rare ; but there is no coin in 
the Syracusan series more common than the half- 
ounce, which has the same obverse and the same 
legend, but with a horseman in place of the biga. 

At Rome and in other cities, both of Italy and 
Sicily, the original weight of the copper money was 
gradually reduced, until the coins became no more 
than tokens, the current value of which was marked 
by dots, expressing the number of ounces. But I 
have never seen any of these dots on Syracusan coins 
of copper, even those of so late a time as Hieron II. ; 
and if they ever occur, the coins will probably be 
found to belong to a later period. 

From a comparison of the coins of Syracuse in 
silver and in copper, it appears that the value of the 
two metals was in the ratio of I to 445, — a proportion 
which seems enormous compared with that of modern 
times, or of the Byzantine empire. But at Rome, in 
the time of Hieron II., it was as great, if not greater.'' 



1 Diodor. 11, 72. 

("'*) Torremuzza. tab. xcix. I, 

* Mnch greater, if the denarius of silver, first coined in the year 
B, c. 269, or a few years after the accession of Hieron II. to power, 
and which was made equivalent to ten pouods of copper (dena Kris), 
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The constitution of Syracuse was always democratic, 
although, for the two first centuries, the executive was 
in the hands of a landed aristocracy, and was often, in 
subsequent ages, for many consecutive years under the 
sway of military commanders, during whose usurped 
power many of the republican laws and institutions 
must have been suspended or perverted. But demo- 
cratic customs were constantly revived on the cessa- 
tion of the tyrannies, and republican forms were never 
obsolete. In a constitutional jealousy of public men, 
the Syracusans seem, in one respect, to have exceeded 
the Athenians, — their coins, as already hinted, being 
free from official names, and in this respect affording 
an agreeable contrast to the coins of Athens. If some 
initial letters, chiefly on the coins of Hieron II. and 
Hieronyraus, have reference to magistrates, they prove 
the restricted nature of the privilege; for the letters 
never exceed two, and are more commonly single 
letters. Even Agathocles, who, in imitation of the 
successors of Alexander, assumed the regal title in 
the year 307 b. c, never placed his portrait on 
the coins of his reign, although we have his coins 
in gold'™' and copper,'™'' inscribed ArA60KAE0Z 
BAZIAEOZ- The tetradrachma of silver, having a 
head of Prpserpine (KOPAZ) on one side, and Victory 



was Dot heavier than the Attic drachma. But although it became as 
light, and even lighter than the Attic drachma, namely 60 grains, 
there is sufficient evidence that a much heavier denarius was long in 
use at Rome. (Varro, ubi svp.) It seems, indeed, not very likely that 
there should have been any great difference in the comparative value of 
silver and copper hetween Rome and Syracuse in the reign of Hieron 11. 
It would have heen nearly equal in the two places, supposing the 
weight of the denarius to have been about 112 grains. 

("') Torremuzza, tab. ci. 1, 2. ("") Ibid. 15. 
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erecting a trophy on the other, with the legend 
ArAGOKAEOZ or ArAeOKAEIOZ,*"^' were coined 
probably in the interval of ten years between his ac- 
cession and his assumption of the regal title. Icetas, 
the successor of Agathocles, though he never Etyled 
himself king, transgressed the democratic customs 
of Syracuse so far as to place his name at full length, 
preceded by Em, upon the gold money which he 
issued.'"'''' Pyrrhus was the next of the dynasts of 
Syracuse who coined money in the city with his name 
upon it. There are coins of Pyrrhus in gold, silver, 
and copper, which, though inscribed BA21IAEnZ (and 
not BA2IAEOZ in the Syracnsan dialect) RYPPOY, 
were certainly struck at Syracuse. On comparing the 
obverses of the coins of Agathocles and Icetas repre- 
senting the head of Cora, with those of Pyrrhus having 
a similar obverse,""'""' the identity of style is very 
striking. A similar comparison will leave little doubt 
that a celebrated tetradrachmon of Pyrrhus which 
bears the oak-crowned head of the Dodontean Jupiter 
on the obverse, and on the reverse Juno seated on a 
throne,*"""' was issued from the Syracnsan mint. The 
difference between this coin and one of those just 
referred to, is, that on the latter we find the venerated 
goddesses of Syracuse, Cora and Ceres ; on the other, 
the Epirote deities, Zeus and Dione.' The close 
resemblance of the enthroned goddesses, on the two 



(""') Torremuzza, tab. ci. 6, 9. 

("*) Torremuzza, tab. cit. 1, 2, 3. 

{"». «^) In my own collection. See D'Orville, Siculi 



{x»vuj See the title-page of Taylor Combe's 
Britannico.' 

' The Ejiirole name of Juno. Strabo. p. 329, 
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reversee, is remarkable. It is equally evident that 
some others of the coins of Pyrrhus were struck at 
Syracuse : for instance, a small gold coin, with his name 
on the reverse, the obverse being a head of Diana, 
which, with its symbols, is closely imitated from the 
obverse of a gold coin of Syracuse. ' This fine piece 
— the largest of the Syracusan series in gold — has on 
the other side a head of Apollo.'^ Hieron II., though 
he assumed the titles of 'Hyefi-wv and Ba/^iXeiisJ' aud 
WEB styled Rex Hiero by the Romans, and though two 
of the females of his family, Nereis and Philistis, were 
entitled Boo-iXto-o-ai,* appears never to have employed 
any hut the ordinary sacred or republican types on his 
coinage in silver,— with one exception, of which not 
more than two or three specimens are extant. This 
silver coin is equal in diameter to the pentecontalitron, 
but weighs not more than about 33 litrte, or 6^ Attic 
drachmEe.'"'"*' It bears a close resemblance to the 
ounce and the half-ounce of Hieron II., particularly 
the former,*""' the difl'erence being that on the re- 
verse of the silver coin, Victory drives a car of four 
horses instead of two, and that above the car are a 
star and BAZIAEOZ. With this exception, all the 
coins of Hieron II. bearing his name, both in gold and 
copper, have the legend lEPHNOZ only. As the title 
of BaaiXem, therefore, never occurs on the coins of 
Hieron, except in the extremely rare silver pieces just 

' Neuman'fi Num. Pop. et Reg. part i. tab. 6, fig. 3. 
" Mus. Hunter, tab. 52, iv. Vide vii. 

BairiXcat' 'Ay((o;itiiou) 'Upavos 'ItpoiXios, ZvpaKoatot BtoU Train. On 

a marble in tbe Museum of Syracuse. 

* Inscriptions on the Theatre of Syracuse. See p. 275. 

(■""') From Lord Northwick'H collection. Torremuzza, Kcyin.8,9. 

("'') Torremuzza, tab, xciJt. 1. 
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mentioned, it would seem that these are the produce 
of a very Hmited coinage, — that the title was never 
again employed on the money of Hieron, — that the 
silver coinage of his long reign bore the republican 
types alone ; his coinage tending to confirm that 
character of moderation and respect for the people, 
apparent if not real, for which history gives him 
credit. 

As to the diademated beardless head which forms 
the obverse of the ounce and half-ounce, inscribed 
lEPilNOZ, as well as of the silver coin inscribed 
BAZIAEOX IEP12NOZ, there can scarcely be a doubt 
that it is the traditional portrait of Gelon, the ancestor 
of Hieron, whose heroic worship, indicated by the 
diadem, was continued to the latest period of autono- 
mous Syracuse. When Timoleon restored the demo- 
cracy, in the year 343 b. c, the statues of all the 
tyrants were displaced or sold, except those of Gelon, 
who continued to receive heroic honours from the 
Syracusans for his victory at Himera, and for the 
respect which he had shown for the rights of the 
people.' A statue of Gelon remained to a late time in 
the temple of Juno, which represented him as clothed 
in an ungirded shirt {ev d^uin^ ^iraipi), in memory of 
his having presented himself in this guise in the midst 
of an armed assembly, to whom he accounted for his 
administration as orpaTqfos in the Carthaginian war." 
The diademated beardless head cannot be a portrait of 
Hieron II. himself, who, as we have seen, was little 
disposed to obtrude even his kingly title upon the 



' Plutarch. Timoleon, 23. Diodor. 11. 38, PoIjsbd. 
^lian. V. H. 6, 11. Dion Chrys. Corinth, p. 240. 
' jElian. V. H. 13, 37. 
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Syracusans, and who never wore the diadem, as mani- 
festly appears from the offence given by Hieronymus 
when, with a degree of pride and ostentation which 
formed the strongest contrast to the discretion and 
simplicity of his grandfather, he drove out, attended 
by armed satellites, in a chariot drawn by white 
horses, in the manner of Dionysius I.; assuming at 
the same time the purple and the diadem,^ which 
latter had not been worn even by Agathocles, when, 
in imitation of Lysimachus and Cassander, he took 
the title of Baa-iXeCs.'^ 

Nor ought we to omit the consideration, that it was 
not yet the practice, even among Asiatic princes, — with 
the exception of the Seleucidae, with whom the custom 
commenced with their founder Seleucus Nicator, and 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who imitated their Oriental 
pride, — to place the portrait of the reigning prince 
upon the national currency. Thus the diademated 
beardless head upon the coins of the Bithynian kings 
is a traditional heroic portrait of Nicomedes I., the 
founder of the dynasty. On the coins of the Perga- 
menian kings a similar head represents Philetaerus ; 
and even Ptolemy Philadeiphus, at least during a 
great part of his reign, placed on his coins the por- 
trait of his father, as the heroic founder of his king- 
dom. During the forty-four years of the reign of 
Antigonus Gonatas, no portrait of that king occurs on 
the Macedonian coins ; although his father Demetrius 
Poliorcetes had assumed that honour : nor was it until 
the reign of Philip V., who boasted a descent from 
Achilles and the HeracleidEe, that we find a portrait of 
the reigning monarch in the Macedonian series. 

' Liv. 24, 5. 

' SidBij/iQ fih ovK fxpivrv 'xtif. — Diodor. 22, 54. 
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It is scarcely necessary to combat the opinion that 
some of the coins inscribed lEPIlNOZ are coeval with 
Hieron I.; or that the diademated head may be his 
portrait. It is sufficient to compare any of these coins _ 
with the Damaretia which were struck just before the ■ 
reign of Hieron I., to show that there must have been V 
a long interval between the latter and those inscribed 
lEPXlNOZ, the style of which is precisely that of the 
time of Hieron II. : unquestionably, therefore, they 
were all produced in the long reign of that king,' M 

We must admit that the diademated beardless H 
head on the coins of Hieronymus""' differs in some 
degree from that on the coins of Hieron 11. : the face 
is generally more round and full, and the chin not so 
pointed ; but there is, nevertheless, a general resem- M 
blance. It is not impossible that on the coins both of H 

I Hieron and Hieronymus, the artists, in representing I 

the traditional head of Gelon, their common ancestor, I 
may have infused into the features some Ukeness of V 
the reigning prince. The obverses of the coins of 
Hieronymus cannot have been exact portraits of that 
king, because they represent a person of middle age ; 
whereas Hieronymus was not more than fifteen years ■ 
old when he began his reign of fifteen months. There I 
can be little doubt, therefore, that these heads, as well H 
cts those on the coins of Hieron II., were intended for H 
Gelon. H 

After these observations, it is almost unnecessary I 
for me to add, that I can neither agree with Visconti, I 
who, in his ' Iconographie Grecque,' has given a por- H 

' f nj v' ml Tcrrapa PatriXtiimi. — Polyb. 7, 8. He had been urpa- H 

^H niyiE five years before be became ffaatXiis. Lucian. Macrob. 10. H 

H Liv. I 

H {"") Toylor Combe, Num, in Mas. Brit. tab. iv. fig. 12. ■ 
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trait of Hieron I., taken from the coins of Hieron II.; 
nor with Eckhel, who distinguishes the coins of 
Hieron I. from those of Hieron H.; and stUl less with 
Mionnet, who has attributed coins severally to Hieronl., 
to Dionysius II., and to Hieron II. To none of these, 
I beheve, can any coins be specifically ascribed by 
means of their types or legends, with the sole excep- 
tion of those of Hieron II., in gold, silver, and copper, 
which have been mentioned; and which, after all, form 
but a small portion of the money issued at Syracuse 
during his reign. 

The coins of Philistis may appear perhaps excep- 
tional to these conclusions, inasmuch as they seem 
to present a portrait of one of the reigning family ; 
but as we know nothing either of the person or of the 
circumstances under which the coins were struck, 
they need hardly be taken into consideration. The 
most probable conjecture is, that Philistis was a de- 
ceased wife of Hieron II., whose memory he thus 
honoured. The veil seems to mark her position in 
inferis. 

There remain two silver coins of Syracuse, difficult 
of explanation, namely, those inscribed ZYPAKOZIOI 
TEAQNOZ,'""'' and those which bear on the obverse 
the Roman figures XIII. Of the former there are ex- 
tant pieces of 8 litrte and of 4 litne. On the obverse 
is the head of Gelon, sufficiently resembling those on 
the coins of Hieron II. and Hieronymus to leave no 
question that they were intended for the same person. 
The pointed chin, which, in many of the coins of 
Hieron, is rather exaggerated, is still distinguishable. 
There were three periods in Syracusan history in 

("'') Torremuzza, lab. xcvii. 
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struck. V 



which we may imagiDe such coins to have been 
The first was in the years 463 and 462 b. c, when, 
soon after the expulsion of Thrasybulus, 7000 of those 
ahens who had been made Syracusan citizens by Gelon, 
having been deprived of their rights by the other citi- 
zens, seized Achradina and Nasus, and held those posts 
for nearly two years.' They may well have described 
themselves as "Syracusans of Gelon." But the coins 
in question are certainly not of that early date. 

The next historical period in which these pieces may 
have been struck is about 340 b. c, when Timoleon 
had restored the republic, and when the statues of all 
the antecedent tyrants had been subverted, except 
those of Gelon, whose ancient heroic honours were 
confirmed and perpetuated. But even on this occa- 
sion it is not very likely that the heroic head of Gelon 
should have been for the first time admitted on Syra- 
cusan money, which had never hitherto borne any 
obverse less venerable than a head of one of the great 
protecting deities. 

The coins in question, therefore, belong more pro- 
bably to the time when Hieronymus was expelled and 
fled to Leontium, and when the party who had op- 
posed him may have been so much the more anxious 
to show their respect for the memory of Gelon, as 
they were in the act of destroying all the family 
of Hieron II. So strong is the resemblance in the 
heads which form the obverses of the coins of Hiero- 
nymus to those on the coins inscribed ZYPAKOZIOI 
TEAilNOZ, that one might almost suspect the dies 
prepared for the former to have been employed for 
the latter by the party who succeeded to power when 
Hieronymus was expelled. 

I Diodor. II, 72; 76. 
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Tliat all these coins are nearly of the same time is 
rendered highly probable by the style common to 
them all, and because, like the generality of the later 
silver colas of Syracuse, they bear upon the field or 
exergue one or two letters, as K, Kl, BA, ZA, Ml, A), 
Tl, A, An, A*, zn, and others. 

A resemblance of style, indicating an approximation 
in time, is observable also on the coins which weigh 
between 13 and 14 grains, when perfect, and which 
bear upon the obverse the head of Pallas, sometimes 
with the legend ZYPAKOZIXIN, and on the reverse 
XYPAKOZIOI, three dots in a triangle, and the figures 
XIII.'™"' These figures mean, perhaps, that the piece 
was worth 13 ounces. The litra, we know, was equi- 
valent to 12 ounces, and, according to the monetary 
scale of the Syracusans, ought to weigh 13^ grains; 
but I have never met with litree, even the best 
preserved, some of which are very ancient, that weigh 
more than 12^ grains ; nor are there any in the Hunter 
Collection heavier than 12|,' which is the more re- 
markable, as all the multiples of the litra are gene- 
rally correct (allowing for some wear), at the rate of 
13J to the litra. Possibly, therefore, the deficiency 
of the old litra was acknowledged when these new 
pieces were struck ; and that, instead of depreciating 
the old litrse, it was preferred to make the new litra 
equivalent to 13 ounces. The chief singularity in 
these small pieces consists in the use of the Romaa 
numerals Xlil ; whence it would seem that the nume- 
rical notation of Italy, according to which the numbers 
5 and 10 were expressed by V and X, was employed 

(""") In my own collection and in Ihe British Museum. Torre- 
muEza, xcvii. 12. 

' Mus. Hunter, p. 295. 
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at Syracuse, and perhaps in other parts of Sicily ; and 
not the n and A or the E and I, by which the Greeks 
expressed the same two numbers. The three dots 
arranged in a triangle may perhaps have the same 
meaning as the triquetra, or three legs, so common 
on Sicilian money. 

These latter remarks, I must admit, are little better 
than conjectures, which I sliould have omitted, if they 
had not appeared to offer some aid to further inquiry. 
Archseology is most eifectually promoted by an enlarged 
knowledge of the ancient monuments, and by dif- 
fusing the means of comparing them with one another: 
an object which derives important aid from the inven- 
tions of photography and electrotype, and the means 
afforded by these new arts of multiplying correct 
copies or delineations of ancient monuments of every 
kind with a faciUty and perfection unattainable in 
foiraer times. The great number of Greek states 
which had a separate coinage, the immense variety of 
types and legends displayed in the money of both 
Greeks and Romans, render their numismatics one of 
the most instructive and interesting chapters in the 
history of ancient civilization. Great progress has 
undoubtedly been made in this science during the last 
and present century ; but much may still be done by 
the publication of inedited coins, by the republication 
of those of which there exist only unfaithful repre- 
sentations, and by a record of weights such as those 
annexed to the catalogues of Mionnet and the two 
Combes. For the promotion of these objects the 
British Museum now possesses efficacious means in its 
extensive collections, and in its power of corresponding 
with other similar establishments in foreign countries. 



VIII.— ON THE FRAGMENTS OF AN ORATION AGAINST 
DEMOSTHENES RESPECTING THE MONEY OF HAR- 
PALUS.i 

BY CHURCHILL BABINGTON^ M.A.^ 
FELLOW OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

(Read Nov. 8, 1849.) 

In the summer of the present year, my friend Mr. 
Colquhoun, a member of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, showed me a fac-simile of the fragments above 
mentioned. Respecting the MS. itself, I would only 
add to the remarks already made upon it by Mr. 
Harris, that the similarity of its characters to those of 
the Alexandrian MS. of the Old and New Testaments 
seems to suggest that the ages of both MSS. may not 
be very far removed from each other. ^ 

^ A fac-simile of these fragments, made by Mr. Harris, of Alex- 
andria, in 1848, was noticed in the second part of this volume. 
(See pp. 178-182.) 

^ Upon further consideration I am inclined to thinir that the MS. 
of Hyperides is much the older of the two, and that it may per- 
haps be anterior to the Christian era: it seems, however, scarcely 
possible to come to any satisfactory conclusion respecting even the 
approximate dates of the very early class of Greek MSS. A 
papyrus containing a fragment of Homer, which is engraved in the 
second volume of Silvestre and Champollion's Paldographie Unu 
verselle, and which is referred to the third century before the Chris- 
tian era, resembles our MS. in many important particulars. The 
Codex Bankesianus of Homer also bears much similarity to our 
MS. It is suspected that this Codex may be as old as the third 
century after Christ. 
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It was not, I believe, known to what author the 
fragments belonged. Mr. Harris says, indeed, that 
they seem to form part of the accusation against 
Demosthenes, composed by Hyperides; and he ob- 
serves, that so early as the second century, Julius 
Pollux quotes the oration irnip 'AfmaXov, * for Har- 
palus,' which is ascribed to Hyperides, respecting 
the genuineness of which, however, he expresses 
doubt. The passage in Pollux occurs in lib. x. c. 159, 

(ed. Bekk.) e* Se fjuri yjrev&rj^ 6 ^TireplZov \oyo9 inrep 
AfyiraXoVy ev avr^ yepfpaTrrai^y ** eKTrrfSTjaavres ex r&v 

7r€pStKOTpo<l>€uov,'' TWs Is thc only place in which 
the oration is quoted by name in the ' Onomasticon' 
of Pollux, and I have not observed that any other 
author has cited an oration of Hyperides bearing 
that title. How this title can be applicable to the 
oration whose relics are before us, it is not easy to 
perceive, seeing that it is occupied in the accusation 
of Demosthenes, at a time when Harpalus, who was 
reported to have corrupted him by bribes, had fled 
fjpom Athens. Maetzner, in the notes to his recent 
edition of Dinarchus, supposes that the oration {nrep 
*Ap7raKov was not the same as that which Hyperides 
made in accusation of Demosthenes. 

'* Neque tamen contenderim Hyperidem ipsum pror- 
sus alienum fuisse k largitionis suspicione: nam et 
antea idem orator partem argenti k rege Persarum per 
Ephialtem oratoribus divisi accepisse creditus est (Vitt. 
X. Orat. p. 848. e.) : atque ferebatur olim oratio ejus 
{mip 'ApTToKov in concione habita (Pollux, x. 159, el fjuq 
^frevSrjsi) : ut ad Cam possis duci opinionem, Hyperidem 
ad depellendam a se corruptelcs suspicionem accusatoris 
partes suscepisse.** (Dinarch. p. 86, ed. Maetzner. 
Berolini, 1842.) Fabricius, likewise, in his * Biblio- 
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theca Graeca,' supposes the oration of Hyperides virep 
^AfyiraXov to be different from the oration Kara Arjiio- 
<r0€vov9. It is to the latter speech of Hyperides, 
namely, to his accusation of Demosthenes, that our 
fragments, whether genuine or spurious, unquestion- 
ably belong. 

Harpocration, who probably lived in the fourth 
century of our era, if not earlier, quotes in his Lexicon, 
under the word KararofMrj, the following clause from 

^TirepiBrjs Kara ArifioaOevovs : *' Em Ka0r\fievo9 Kara) vtto t^ 

Kararofju^.^' This passage occurs, word for word, in our 
1 6th fragment. The same clause is quoted by Photius 
and Suidas, in their Lexicons, (v. Kararofjuq,) as belong- 
ing to the same oration: Phavorinus, in his Lexicon, 
(v. KaraTOfjuqy) also quotes it, but does not say in what 
author it occurs. 

Harpocration, Photius, and Suidas inform us, that 
Nicanor the Stagirite is mentioned by Hyperides in 
his oration against Demosthenes. His name does 
occur in one of our fragments. (Fragm. 5.) 

Further, Harpocration remarks that the word 
hrurrdrqs is used in the Same oration for one who is 
€<l>€cm]K(09 TrpofyfuiTi, oT^ovv, In one of our fragments 
Hyperides calls Demosthenes top t&v okxov irparffjbdrwv 

eTnardTTjv. (Fragm. 4.) 

Amongst other words which Harpocration cites from 
the same oration, but which do not occur in our 
fragments, is ^Apurrioov, a proper name. Now, an 
anonymous lexicographer, edited in Bekker's * Anec- 
dota Grseca,' (vol. i. p. 444,) and also Phavorinus, 
who copy their account from Harpocration, tell us 
that the same proper name is found in the oration 
of Hyperides against Demosthenes ; so that their 
oration is the same as that from which Harpocration 
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quotes ; to which, as has been shown, our fragments 
certainly belong. Again, Harpocration (v. Stddea-n) 
informs us that the word Sia8ea-6at is used for awOeadiu 
in the oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes. 
It is perhaps worth while to remark, that Ulpian, in 
his commentary on the second Olynthian oration of 
Demosthenes, and Zonaras (v. Bia6ea8ai), observe that 
Hyperides uses the word hiaSiadcu for aw6ia6ai, though 
without specifying the oration. 

Thus (to say nothing respecting the testimonies of 
Ulpian and Zonaras) we have no fewer than four 
authorities, viz. Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, and 
Phavorinus, quoting a clause which occurs in our frag- 
ments ; and we have an anonymous lexicographer who 
cannot hut be admitted to refer to the same oration 
which we possess. 

Not one of these writers expresses any doubt as 
to its genuineness. It may be contended with plausi- 
bility (perhaps with truth) that these authorities are 
reduced to one only, viz. to Harpocration, and that 
the others have copied from him. Admitting this 
to be the case, we shall at least have the testimony 
of one ancient and cautious writer in favour of 
the genuineness of the work. And besides, it may 
certainly be urged that the evidence of Photius is 
valuable, even if he copied from Harpocration ; for 
if he had had any strong suspicion that the oration 
was spurious, he would probably have said so, as he 
has done in other cases. Now, it appears from 
his ' Bibliotheca' that he had read divers orations of 
Hyperides ; and in the course of his article on that 
orator, he mentions at large that he accused Demo- 
sthenes. (Cod. 26G, p. 495, ed. Bekk.) It is not at 
all improbable, therefore, to say the least, that the 
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learned Patriarch of Constantinople was acquaiiited 
with our oration, and believed it to be genuine. 

Further, it is nearly certain that the same oration 
as that to which our disjecta membra belong is cited 
by Prisciau, JuUus Pollux, and Athenasus. 

The first of these writers (lib. xviii. c. 25, vol. ii. 
p. 219, ed. Krehl.) quotes a short passage from the 
oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes. This 
short passage explains perfectly the drift of a portion 
of our fragments, which would not have been other- 
wise very comprehensible : 'T7rfpiS7}s Kara Arifwo-de'vovs' 
AXka Tous vfarepovs ewi. ^oijdfiai' KoKels, ovs v^pi^es xai 
iXoiSopou oKparoKioBoipas {i. e. Swig-pOts) cwroAraXiij/. — 

Priscian, ut supra. Compare with this the following 
sentences of our fragments : vwl ■njXiKovTOiv vn-o 

fi^ipaKi&v, Kpivo/Aevos Trepl SapoBoKias' Halroi eS« tow- 
vaVTiov 1/0 vfioiv "TraiSeveaSai. tovs vecoTipovs rmv ptjropav, 
Kai (« T( •KpOTrericrrepov evparroi') e^tTt/xa<r0ai xai ko- 
Xa^euBat' vvv Be Tovvainiov oi veoi, tovs vrrep e^Kovra 
err] ato^povtl^oviji. (Fragments 1 5 and 3.) Corydon (in 
Athenseus) sneers at Demosthenes on the same ground, 
and uses the same word : ' He that used to call other 
folks swig-pots, has now swigged off the great pot 
himself;' i. e. the golden goblet of Harpalus, which 
formed part of the bribe by which Demosthenes was 
reported to be corrupted. (See Plut. Vit. Deraosth.) 

It is scarcely, I think, doubtful that Priscian's cita- 
tion occurred in the same speech (not to say, in 
the same sentence of it,) as that whose relics we 
possess. Supposing this to be so, Julius Pollux and 
Athenseus will likewise have quoted the same oration. 

3 It seems probable tbat he had seen the third colamn of our 
sisteenth frHgrnent, from certain remarks which he makes in his 
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In Priscian's quotation occurs the word ojcpaToicwdoivas : 
Athenasus also mentions that aKpaToxmSavas is used 
by Hyperides in his oration against Demostlienes ; and 
likewise cites from the same oration a clause in whicli 
the word aKpareerrepov is found. (Athenseus, lib. x. 
p. 424, and lib. xi. p. 483.) Again, Julius Pollux 
{vr, 24 and 25) says that Hyperides used the forms 
aKpaTearepos and aKpa-TOKwBavas, but that he himself 
does not approve of the latter [dxpaTOKwOwvas 'Tirep^s 
ei^" oi p-Tiv eTratpai TovvapMj. Pollux here expresses no 
doubt of tlie genuineness of the passage in which it 
occurs, and that, too, when a disapprobation of the 
word itself is recorded, in spite of its heing used by 
Hyperides. 

That the oration of Hyperides which Pollux and 
Athenseus cite is the same as that which is quoted by 
Priscian, will probably be admitted ; and it seems 
scarcely doubtful that Priscian's oration is the same as 
our own. 

Again, Alexander Numenius, who lived in the time 
of Adrian or the Antoninee, quotes a fragment of a 
few lines in length from 'T-rrepih)s eiri ATip^aBevavs. The 
argument greatly resembles that which is employed 
in one of our fragments. (Rhetores Grteci, vol. viii. 
pp. 457, 438, ed. Walz, compared with Fragment 1, 
col. 1.) Another Greek rhetorician, Apsines, in the 
third century, makes an allusion to the accusation 
of Demosthenes by Hyperides, which is by no means 
inconsistent with our fragments. (Id. vol. ix. p. 535, 
coll. Fragm. 21.) So also does Plutarch. (Vit. 
Demosth. coll. Fragm. 14.) 

So far, then, as ancient testimony is concerned, it 
is decidedly in favour of the genuineness of our ora- 
tion. Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, and Phavorinus 
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directly quote from our fragments. An anonymous 
lexicographer will hardly be denied to refer to the 
same oration; and it does not appear in any great 
degree doubtful that other parts of the same work, 
which do not occur in our fragments, are cited by 
Alexander, Pollux, Athenseus, and Priscian. It is 
highly probable that Ulpian and Zonaras also quote 
it; nor is there the smallest reason to suppose that 
the speech of Hyperides to which Plutarch and Apsines 
refer was any other than our own. The contrary 
supposition, indeed, is more probable. 

Nor does internal evidence appear to be wanting 
that the oration belongs to Hyperides. Dionysius of 
HaUcarnassus, in his Aelvapxosj and Photius, in his 
' Bibliotheca,' both mention that Hyperides was one 
of those orators whom Dinarchus imitated. This at 
least may be aflSrmed, that a great portion of our 
fragments would scarcely be intelligible, but for the 
parallel passages of Dinarchus's oration against Demo- 
sthenes. 

Again, Libanius and Photius mention that the ora- 
tion ascribed to Demosthenes, entitled irepi r&v irpos 
^Aki^avhpov <Tw6ffK&Vy resembles the style of Hyperides : 
the style of our fragments is sufficiently similar. Most 
of the historical allusions, too, and those not always 
very prominent ones, are confirmed by other autho- 
rities : one or two allusions I am unable to illustrate, 
not having elsewhere discovered who the persons 
mentioned are. All this seems to fall in much bet- 
ter with the hypothesis that the oration is genuine, 
than with the contrary supposition. The style and 
diction, too, appear conformable to the age of Demo- 
sthenes and Hyperides. Nor should it be forgotten 
that certain uncouth compounds and singular forms. 
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for the use of which Hyperides is blamed by Phryni- 
chus and other grammarians, occur in the Xoyos Kara 

Two of the fragments seem to form no part of 
the accusation of Hyperides, and perhaps belong to 
Demosthenes's defence of himself, which may have 
been written on the same roll of papyrus, (Fragments 
9 and 13,) although it is to be suspected that they 
rather appertain to a private oration, as does, to aU 
appearance, Fragment 1 7, which relates to Euphemus. 
Whether Hyperides is the author of the oration or 
orations to which these three fragments belong, I am 
unable to say. 

With regard to the interpretation of the fragments, 
and the conjectural restorations of the lacunae, I shall 
now say nothing, being engaged in preparing an edition 
of them, which will make its appearance, I hope, before 
the close of the year* ; in the preliminary dissertation 
to which, the above remarks, among others, will be 
included in a somewhat more extended form. 



C. B. 



St. John's College^ Cambridge^ 
October 27, 1849. 



* The edition has now been published in 4to. The columns or 
pages are printed line for line and letter for letter as they stand in 
the MS. in antique t3rpes, the mutilated letters being expressed by a 
smaller type, and the missing letters, which are supplied from conjec- 
ture, being printed in red. Below the columns the Greek text is 
printed in ordinary characters with accents and breathings; and 
below the text are the notes and illustrations. — Feb. li 1850. 
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IX.— ON THE LOST BOOK OF CH.EREMON ON 

HIEROGLYPHICS. 

BY SAMUEL BIRCH^ ESQ. 

(Read March 28, 1850.) 

I HAVE the honour to draw the attention of the 
Society to a fragment of the lost book of Chseremon 
on the Hieroglyphics, — a work which appears to have 
enjoyed some reputation at the time of the Roman 
empire. This author, who was a sacred scribe in the 
first half of the first century of our era, was keeper of 
the library of Alexandria, in Egypt, or, at all events, 
of that portion of it which was attached to the temple 
of Serapis, and the predecessor and instructor of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who flourished from the 
reign of Nero to that of Trajan. From times of anti- 
quity his writings have excited much controversy.^ 
His History of Egypt, which touched on matters both 
sacred and profane, was charged with wilful falsehood 
by Josephus,^ — perhaps no great disparagement to its 
truth. Strabo^ accuses him of vanity, presumption, 
and ignorance, on account of his astronomical views ; 
and Voss thinks him a charlatan, because it is stated 
in one of the Chiliads of Tzetzes, that he made the 
Phoenix cycle one of 7006 years.* Considering that 

1 Voss. De Hist. Grsec. p. 209, 10, ed. West. Lips. 1838. Smith, 
Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biogr. and Myth. vol. i. p. 678. 

2 Porphyr. de Abst. c. iv. 6. Jerome, cont. Jov. ii. 3. 

» Lib. XVII. p. 806. * Voss. loc. cit. Cf. Chil. v. 6. 
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these condemnations were passed by persons profoundly 
ignorant of hieroglyphical literature, and of the monu- 
mental history of Egypt, and that Chaeremon was not 
only the guardian of the books of the library, but also, 
being a sacred scribe, well versed in the knowledge of 
the sacred characters, they may be left aside as the 
hasty criticisms of ignorance, or the prejudiced attacks 
of those to whose systems and views the statements 
of Chjereraon presented striking contradictions. 

The existence of the lEPOrAT^IKA of Ch^remon 
was not unknown to scholars, but their information 
was drawn from the two passages in the lexicographer 
Suidas,^ and from Eusebius.'' I have had the fortune 
not only to find the notice of his work, but also a 
short excerpt apparently from the work itself. In the 
present state of our knowledge of the hieroglyphics, 
such passages, indeed, are of literary rather than prac- 
tical interest ; but I put it to the most determined 
sceptic, — to those who scarcely believe out of the pale 
of Greek literature, — whether the fact of a lost and 
unknown fragment, explaining nineteen hieroglyphical 
signs in a manner almost coincident with the sense 
modern discovery has attached to them, is not an 
extraordinary corroboration ? Many facts very strongly 
believed would be considered to be wonderfully 
strengthened by so unexpected a testimony. These 
fragments will therefore be one of the loci dassici of 
the sacred character, to be recorded along with the 
extracts of Clemens, the translation of Hermapion, 
and the Books of Horapollo.^ I have pleasure in 

' Suidas voce Xoipfiinoir, alao in 'Upoy\ttij>i.Ka. 

' Prsep. Evang, v. 10. The passage cited is a translation of part 
of the Ritual. Cf. in. 4, 13. Cf. also Tzetzes, Chil. v. 6. 
^ HorapoU. Hierogl. a Leemans. 8vo, Amat. 1835, praef. p. v. 
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producing this passage, because it has escaped the 
observation of past and recent writers on hieroglyphics, 
and is well worthy of being embodied in future notices. 

In the Els t^v 'Ofiripov 'IXidha efjjyi^ffty 'Iwuwov ypafi- 
fiaTiKoC Tov T^eT^ov^ are found the extracts in question. 
This work, which is a prose disquisition upon Homer, 
written with a great deal of learning, and exhibiting 
considerable reading of worlis now lost, embraces 
several views on the poems of Homer peculiar to the 
author and to the Byzantine taste of the period. One 
of his notions, which appears to have been infused into 
him from a perusal of the works of Chferemon, was, 
that Homer was initiated into a knowledge of hiero- 
glyphics, which he calls symbolical .Ethiopian letters; 
for he states, in an early part of his thesis, val fii/v olSe 
Tain Aidunrtfcaiii cvfi^dKiKaiv ypafLfi^Tiov a^tvrjTos yeyove vept 
tap ev rois oiKfiais TOTTOtr BiSa^ofiev, oirola eiat.^ 

When he is subsequently advancing his physical 
notions of the meaning of apyvpoTo^os, which he con- 
siders alludes to the whiteness of the sunlight, he 
infers that Homer derived his notion of silver being 
the same as the whiteness of the sunlight from the 
hieroglyphics : & fia9it>v"OfiiipoB eic tS)v AlBtmriKO^ avfi^o- 
\iKmv ypa/i/iitTisv ovra iprjatv' f/itrptxrOev epot, ev8a /j/rfre 
aXKi/yopi'a ttoWti, /iijTe TrvKviotTts a-^oKiaiv eati pvv 6e to 
Tovrmv vkrjdoi ovie (a fie Kai vepl rav roiovroiu XaXelv.^ 
He here complains, indeed, of the pressure of other 
matter, which prevents his entering on the subject of 
the hieroglyphics ; nor does he omit to allude to this 
fact when he again touches on the subject of the 
bow and shoulders of Apollo ; To^a kcu m/iovs « twi» 

' First published by G. Hermaoa. * Draconis Stiutonicensis liber 
de Metrie Poeticie, Joannis I^etzis Exe^eis in Homeri Iliadem,' 8vo, 
Lipsi», 1812. = p. i;. 3 p 34 
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iTVfiPo\iK&v Aidio-TTiieaiv ypafifi-artov ^atv' a efnrpo<7dev, tuy 
e^Tjji, Br/XaJtroiiev. ' 

This explanation, indeed, he subsequently gives : 
0/iijpos Se ireiiZevOels oKpi^ats he •rrao'ai' fj.a6r)atv tK rmv 
avft^oXiK^v AiSioTTLKWv ypafifiaTav, Tavra <fyijaiv' oi yap 
Aldttyires ffrotp^eia ypafifiarav avK e)(pv<nv, aXX' avr avrmv 
Jaio Tfavroia, km p-tXi} rovrav km fioipia' ^ovKoftevoi yap ot 
apycLLoTepoi roiv lepoypafifiaretiJi/ top vepL Beain ^voikov \oyov 
Kpinrreiv, Si aXKijyopLKa>v icai mififfoKanr rotovrap km ypaft- 
fLciTiov rots iBlou TeKvoii avra TrapeBiBovVf me a lepoypa/ifUtTeus 
XAIPHMflN ifytjirl, (I) Koi ai/ri fiev y(apas ywMiea TV/i-jra- 
I'l^ovo'av eypcufioi'' (2) avrt Xuttijs, avOpwTTOv t^ X^^'P^ '™ 
y^veiov KpaTovvra, Kai irpos yffv vevovra' (3) avri Se trvftr- 
<f>opa.f, o^6aXp.ov SoKpuovra' (4) aiTt tov fMtj ^eiv, Svo j^etpas 
Kevas €KTeTap.Evas' (5) avru avaToKrjs, o<piv e^epj(Oftevov e« 
Til/OS oTnjs, (6) avri Suaetus, eto'ep^ofievov' (7) mtI ava^uoaeas, 
^drpaj(ov' (8) ai-Tt ■'/'uj^s, lepaica' eri Koi ujti ■^Xiov «a( 0eov' 
(9) aiTi 9r}Xvyovov yWMKOs Kai p/ryrpos, Kai ^pavov, koi 
ovpavov, yvwa' (10) avrt ^a(7iX€Q>s, /ieXiaaav' (11) dvrt 
yeveaeras Kai, avTOipvtai/ Kai appevwv, KovBapov' (12) avri y^js, 
ffoOv' (13) XeovTos Se •jrpoTop.'q wacrap apj^r/v Koi cftvXaKijv 
Sr/Xai /COT avrous' (14) ovpa XeoVTOs, avarfKqv' (15) eXa^os, 
eptavrdv' (16) 6p,oiws o <j>oivt^' (17) o wais SrjXol to. aii^avd- 
fieva' (18) d yeptav, to. c^deipo/ieva' (19) to to^ov, t^h o^eiav 
Svva/iiv' Kai erepa p-vpla' e^ Siv ' Ofitjpos raura iprjaiv' ev aX\^ 
Se TQTj-i^, eiTrep alpe'tcree, iB^p e'« toO XAIPHMONOS, >cai 
Tas Tiuji ypa/ip-aTcov avTwv eKffxoifrjcreis AtOio-Tritcw, eiwai. 

Before entering on the question of these hiero- 
glyphics, it is as well to hear what the schoHa of 
Tzetzes state on the first passage of these citations. 
This scholiast is, indeed, slightly mutilated, but the 
passages are easily restored, and I have enclosed them 
in brackets, Ilepl tSiv AidunriKoip ypafifiaTtav Aio^^Smpos] 
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ftev eirf/UTjffft; leai (lepueSis etv€V, aXk oxrrrep ef axorjj dXKov 

/uiOtov Kat ovK oKpi^cos avTos errUTrafievOi' Kai nva 

rauTofv KaTsXe^eV ufrtrep ef ots olBe ■Trappr/cna^in-ai. Xatp-np^P 
Se 6 lepoypafifiarevs oXtjv ffiffXov irepi rav roiovrmv ypafifia- 
Tojc avvera^ei/' a/TLva ev tqIs 7rpio[TO[s] Totrois twv 'Oft/qpetav 
eirSiv a\_Kpi\^e<rTepov Ktu. irXaTvrepcos epa' \_a]Kaipov yap 
aXKms Koi •Kepirrov twv \_a\KpoaTwv xaTafiapweiv ras [ypaipas-] 
€v Tois "n-pooifiiaxreiTi Kai acnrep [^ej^ayajvtois rmv v7ro6^<T€iav' 
Tols Katpiois yap Sei Xeyeiv Ta\^VTa]. 

It is evident, from these observations of Tzetzes, 
that the work of Chseremon was a dictionary more 
accurate in its nature than the subsequent Hiero- 
glyphica of Horus Apollo ; and that it was written by 
a person either himself practically acquainted with the 
subject, or else deriving his information from good 
sources. 

In this respect it is strongly contrasted with the 
loose and hearsay statements of Diodorus, — for so the 
name in the scholia must be restored. ChEeremon had 
indeed omitted to distinctly state that the hieroglyphics 
were divided into classes, one of which represented 
sounds, as Clemens' had done; hut it is by no means 
clear, from the statement of Tzetzes, that he was not 
aware that they were pronounced in a particular man- 
ner; in fact, Tzetzes promises to give, on a future 
occasion, the pronunciation of the characters. To 
Tzetzes, whose mind was preoccupied with the physical 
explanation of Homer, the most objective part of the 
work of Chseremon was the employment of animal 
forms instead of the abstract alphabet, which he calls 
the (rTot;^6*o ypap.pMTCiiii : but he is quite silent about 

' See Letronne in Champollion, Precis du Syat^me Hieroglyph! que, 
8vo. Paris. 1828, p. 376. and foil. Lepsiue, Leltre h M. Roaellini, 
6vo, Rome, 1837, p. 17. Goulianof. Arch. Egypt. 8vo, 1839. 
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any physical interpretation afforded by ChEeremor, — 
and it may be imagined how readily he would have 
strained at it, had the librarian of Alexandria filled his 
writings, as Horapollo did his, with popular physical 
notions. 

The presumption must be that Chseremon did not ; 
but the work was probably constructed with that dis- 
regard to method so common in antiquity. The most 
singular part is, that Tzetzes calls them ".^Ethiopian 
symbolical characters ;" but it is evident that he 
means Egyptian, for the characters are the same, and 
the meaning identical with those found in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. The expression, however, is not to be 
taken in its most literal sense ; for it is clear that it 
may be applied paraphrastically to the hieroglyphics, 
— either that .Ethiopia was supposed to be the old 
seat of the language, or that at the time of Tzetzes, 
owing to their use having become obsolete in Egypt, 
they were called AlOtoTriKo. from the supposed continued 
employment of them in Ethiopia. In a letter in the 
British Museum,' written by a lady to some person 
whose name is not mentioned in it, she calls them 
AlyvTrrui ypafi/iara, for shc sayS, -TrvvOavOfj-evT} fiavddveiv 
txe AlydTTTia ypafxftara, k.t.x., — if indeed this phrase 
is not applied to the demotic. 

M. Lepsius has, indeed, stated that the characters 
found in .(Ethiopia are apparently used in another 
sense. It is, however, probable that this title was 
founded on the notion of the Nigritic civilization of 
Egypt ; for Democritus had written ■n-epl rav Iv Mepo^ 
iepa>v ypafifiaTcnv, as well as Upon those of Babylon,^ and 

' Description of Greek Papyri in British Museum, part i. 1839, 

. XII., by the Rev. J. Forshall. 
' Diogeo. Laert. at. c. 7. Cf. Leemans, Horapollo, prtef, p. vi. 
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Diodorus' expressly affinns tows tuv ypafi/j-aTcop tvvovs 
AlBioTTiKavs virdpj(€iv : and although he always cites the 
inscriptions as "-^gj'ptian characters,"^ he positively 
asserts their -Ethiopian origin ; and it is in this sense 
that we must receive their appellation from Chceremon. 
The passage in question contains nineteen hieroglyphics, 
and to these may be perhaps added one more, — that in 
the body of the work, which explains white and silver. 
The whole value of the extract depends not so 
much on whether it was the work of ChEeremon, 
but rather whether it is consonant to our knowledge 
of the hieroglyphics. To arrive at this, it is neces- 
sary to examine the symbols Chjeremon mentions in 
detail. The first hierogh'phic mentioned is that of 
a female beating the tambourine, meaning, he says, 
'joy.' At Philfe, in the legends of the goddess, Athor 
is represented* as a female playing on this instru- 
ment *2r i ^'^t there is often, in the inscriptions, a 
female standing and playing on the sistrum, preceded 
by the phonetic hieroglyphics Ijll ^> «Ai, which 
are supposed to mean ' assistant priestess,' and 
have great similarity in sound to the word J[Jll J JT 
aliai, 'joy,' for which it may he found substituted in 
certain texts. The second hieroglyphic, which he 
describes as a man holding his beard, and looking to 
the earth, is probably that of* y ^ the man kneeling 

I Lib. III. 3. ' Lib. I. 16. 

3 Champollion, Mon. Eg. Teste, fo. Paris, 1844, p. 178. 179, 
* Cf. the tablets, Sharpe, Eg. Inscr. PI. 86, 1. 7 ; 78. 1. 10. The 
words hakr — karh express either ' the point of dawn,' or 'the extreme 
limit of the night.' This word kakr is followed by the anterior parts 
of two lions bearing the film's disk, on tablet No. 573, B. M. 
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on the ground, beating his breast, — perhaps, in some 
instances, holding his beard, and raising one arm; 
which is preceded by the phonetic group, han, which 
apparently means the prayer or address, and also, 
possibly, the ' wail ;' for on the sepulchral tablets of 
the twelfth and other dynasties mention is made that 
" the deceased may hear the wail at the gate of the 
cemetery (?) of Abydos, on the night, or at the mid- 
night of the festival of the embalming," this embalming 
being probably that of Osiris. I take this hieroglyphic 
on account of the meaning (grief) which he attaches 
to it ; but it is probable that he may mean the deter- 
minative," the man placing his finger on his mouth 
being determinative of several mental emotions, — 
grief, among others. I ara, however, by no means 
certain that Tzetzes may not have interchanged the 
meaning of this and the subsequent character (3), the 
weeping eye,* which he states meant ' calamity.' This 
is the well-known determinative ideograph, which 
always meant ' grief.'^ (4) The two empty hands held 
out,* instead of the negative, are well known, having 
been determined long since by CharapoUion. (5) The 
serpent, which is the cerastes, coming out of a hole, 
■^3, is the well-known equivalent of the phonetic 
group ■*=•■, her, — to come forth, proceed, emanate, 
manifest.^ It is applied to the rising of the stars ; for 



' Bunsen, Egypt's Place, 539, No. 18. Ghampollion, Gram. 378. 

2 BunaeD, Egypt's Place, 541, No. 61. Chainpoliion, Gram, 389. 

^ Bunaen, loc. ctt. 

* Bunaen, Egypt's Place, 586, No. 5. 

* Cf. M.DeRoug6,raReTueArcli<;ologique,avo, Paris, 1848, 340. 
Cf. Lecmans, Mon. Eg. PI. xn. 1045. lines 2. 3; 1046, 1. 3; aad 
Champollion, Pr^c. 8vo, Paris, 1828, p. 191. PI, xn. 
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the festival of the dog-star is called the ^^ ^ A QD 
her-(en) Set ftefr,' ' the festival of the coming forth,' 
or ' rising (awaroX^) of the dog-star' (Sothis). 

It is evident that Chieremon, whose researches were 
of an astronomical nature, had given the special sense 
of the 'rise' or orientation of the star to the general 
one of ' coming forth,' which this group meant. The 
converse group, the snake going into its hole, ^S-, is 
also found replacing the phonetic group *-^ ka, ' to 
go in."* Thus, in an example in RoselUni ^ occur the 
two forms "^^^^TTv -^ (Jft i ^f^ ^ -Rw sta har er sba, 
'he goes in to the Ru sta, and comes out of the firma- 
ment' or 'place of gates' and 'stars,' Here again 
Chseremon, induced by his astronomical tendencies, 
has taken the special sense of the sun's going back 
into the heavens, to express his setting, instead of the 
more general sense of going in. It is, however, evident 
that if the coming forth was the dvaroXii of the star, 
the going in was the Bua-is. 

(7) The sense of a return to life, given to the frog, 
is new. In the hieroglyphics it only occurs as the 
determinative of the word fl ^ hek,'* ' frog,' and in 
the sense of ' million.'^ Its name is, however, probably 
the equivalent of J'^,,. kek-tu, or | p], ka, 'exist- 
ence.' The frog also occurs after the name of a man, 
expressive of some quality or condition, on a stibium 

' Tablet of Ameni, B. M. Starpe. PI. 17, 1. 5, and foil. 
^ Probably the Coptic 5CI, and the Greek tiu, the German ffeh-e. 
and the English go. ^ M. Je C. xliv. 2. 

* Tablets, B. M. Sharpe, PI. 78, 1. 12. 
'^ Buneen, Eg. PI. 590. LqpBius, Einleitung, s. 126 and foil. 
VOL. III. 3 B 
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case in the British Museum.' None of the meaninga 
given to the frog by the writers of the Hieroglyphica 
can be proved to have that which they state, ' 
unless ' intelligence,' a sense that the word ka will 
bear, is meant. This and the other senses, however, 
may help to explain the reason of the deposit of the 
little figures of this animal in hard stone and por- 
celain on the mummies. 

(8) The hawk is found in all three senses attributed 
to it, and has been long so explained. Similar senses 
are also given in the Hieroglyphica of Horapollo.^ 

(9) That the vulture meant ' female,' ' woman,' 
' mother,' has been long known. Its place, in what 
some have called 'the vulture and uneus title,' one of 
the five of kings, also shows that it meant the upper 
hemisphere or heaven.* The sense of time, although 
also mentioned by Horapollo in his Hieroglyphica,^ 
who says that a vulture meant a ' year,' has not yet 
been identified. 

(10) The bee for ' king' has been long known from 
the monuments,^ the Hieroglyphica of Horus Apollo,' 
and the translation of the obelisk by Hermapion.^ 

I No. 2609, Egyptian Room. 

^ Horapollo, I. 2.5, fcXairroip SvSpawov: II. 101, av8pamov oKuB^ : 
11. 102, HvSpanToy iroKvn j(p6mr fx^ bvinjOftra KivtiaBat, vmf pan Si kimj- 

3 Lib. 1. 6, 7, 8. 

* Brugach, Uebereinstimmung einer Hieroglyphischeii Inschrjft. 
8vo. Berl. 1849, 8. 10, 11. 

" Lib. I. c. 11. 

6 ChampoU. Pr&. 1828, p. 35, No. 270. Salv. Ep. Hier. Ob. 
Luqa. p. 4. LepsiuB, Ann. de I'lnetitat de Corresp. Arch. i. p. 113. 
It is, after all, a wasp, and pronounced khab, in Coptic, {Bunsen, /. c. 
520, No. 357,) and means ' lower country," ' prefect, ' and ' king,' 

' Lib. I. 62. 

^ Ammian. Marcellin. xvn. p. 100, 
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(11) The sense of the scarab as ' productioa' and 
'self-born' has been proved from the monuments,' and 
is given also by HorapoUo:^ that of 'male,' indeed, 
is not found ; but, when used to express creation or 
self-production, it is limited to male gods. 

(12) The bull or cow in the meaning of 'earth' is 
not known. It is, however, by no means an impro- 
bable sense. The name of the bull (An) resembles the 
Coptic kah, ' the earth,' or ' Ifmd ;' and a region called 
the *Vw^^ ® Kam, probably the ' black ' or 
' fertile land,' is found in the Ritual.' 

(13) That the fore part of the lion has an analogous 
signification to that given by Chteremon has been some 
time proved: he calls it 'government' and 'surveil- 
lance,* a sense nearly the same as that given by Hor- 
apoUo.'' The sense of 'exaltation' and 'glory' had been 
affixed to it.* In the Rosetta stone, it is translated by 
'glory.'^ It was sounded peA, and in its dual form, 
as peh-peh, was analogous to the word apep, ' raised 
up.' 

(14) That the tail of the lion means ' to force,' has 
been proved by its classification among the determina- 
tives as indicative of violent actions. 

(15) The stag, in the sense of 'year,' or duration of 
time,^ has not yet indeed been pointed out. As the 

' Birch, in the Revue Arch^ologiqne, 8vo, Paris, 1845, p. 51S. 

" Lib. I. 10. 

3 Lepsius, Todtenbuch, Taf. Lvti. 138, 1. 2. 'I am the god (t. e. 
the Her or Horns) of Kam (i. e. Egypt), — shaa en Teshr, sprung 
from the Red Land ' (i. e. the Desert ?). 

* Lib. I. 19. 

■■* Bansen, Eg. PI. 516. No. 279. 

" Bnigsch, 7. c. s. 1]. 

' Horapollo. II. 21. 
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Stag itself does not occur in hieroglyphics, Chseremon 
probably referred to some kind of gazelle. 
. (16) The palm-tree, in the sense of * year,' has been 
long known;* so also the boy (17) or child, to signify 
* growth' or * increase,'^ and the old man (18)* to 
mean * old.' 

The last hieroglyphic to be considered is the bow (19), 
meaning * acute power.' This symbol is found as the 
determinative of the phonetical signs pest or pesh^^ * to 
extend,' * to pervade,' * to reach,' and also after those 
of Kens^ Nubia, which is written the same as the word 
kanSj Victory,'* Tzetzes had evidently selected this 
hieroglyphic because it aided his physical hypothesis 
about the bow of Apollo. 

I have entered into this detail because I consider it 
due to the study to produce this unexpected witness to 
its truth. The passage has entirely escaped the notice 
of those who have directed their attention to the 
accounts of the sacred character preserved by classi- 
cal authors. But this Byzantine writer cannot be 
too attentively studied : he had read and extracted 
from many books which disappeared after the Mo- 
hammedan conquest of Constantinople^ and never 
floated up from the wreck of Hellenic literature. Had 
the whole work of Chaeremon reached us, how many 
difficulties it would have solved which have cost much 
learning and toil to unravel ! 

S. B. 

* HorapoUo, i. 39. Leemans ad eund. 
^ Bunsen, /. c. 540, No. 36. 

3 Id. /. c. 540, No. 35. 4 Id. /. c. 548, No. 121. 

* Champollion, Mon. Eg. Texte, p. 192, 209. 
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AcRADiNA, or AcHRADiNA, a port of ancient Syracuse, 240, et seq, 

Acragas, its chief magistrates, 23. 

Adonis, mythos of, derived firom Phoenicia, 42. 

iEschylas, at Syracuse, 271. 

Agathocles, works by, at Syracuse, 262, 266. 

, the tyrant, coins of, 367. 

Agrianus, a Greek month, 40» 

*AKp6\i$oi, Greek statues so called, 153. 

Alexander, his name on a Rhodian coin, 31 ; first act of, after his return from 

India, 180. 
Altar, a great one at Syracuse, 277. 

Amphipolus, name of an hierarchical magistrate at Syracuse, 19, et seq. 
Amphora, a standard one kept in the Capitol, 56. 
Amphorae, different capacities of Greek and Roman, 84, note. 

, see Pottery, 

Anapus, a river of Syracuse, 250 ; an error respecting its name, corrected, 253, 

and note; its course, 287. 
Antipater, name on a Rhodian coin, 32. 
Antoninus Martyr, visits the Sinaic mountains, 194. 
Antony, 94. 

Apamea, its trade with Egypt, 82. 
Aphrodite, her worship at Eryx, in Sicily, 55. 
Apollo, peculiar object of worship at Rhodes, 13, and of the Dorians generally, 66; 

description of his famous statue at Rhodes, 13, note; and of that named Teme- 

nites, at Syracuse, 241, 245, note. 
Appius Pulcher, associated with Marcellus before Syracuse, 342, et seq. 
Aqueduct of Syracuse, described, 250. 
Archaisms in Greek epigraphs, 49, 62, 89, 98. 
Archimedes, his services at the siege of Syracuse, 343 ; his famous mirror, 344, 

345, note. 
Arethusa, a famous fountain at Syracuse, 249. 
Aristocles, a Rhodian orator, 35. 
Artamitius, a Greek month, 41. 
Arts of Egypt and Assyria, 171. 
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ASf the ancient genitive of the first declension, 90. 

Assinarus and Hdonu, identity of the, 326. 

Assyria, see Nimroiud, 

Astymedes, 34. 

Aten, the sun's disk, epoch when its worship commenced, 177. 

Athenians, land at Syracuse, 286; defeat the Syracusans, 288, 306, 312; resolve 

to retreat, 313 ; defeated in a general action at sea, 318 ; retreat, 320, et teq. 
Athens, functions of its chief magistrates, 16 ; inscribed manubria found near, 

106 ; whence it obtained its wines, 109. 
Augurinus, 79. 
Augustus, signet of, 45. 

Babinoton, Churchill, Esq., M.A., paper hjifmthe Fragmentt qfan Oration 

agamst Demosthenet^ &c., 377-384. 
Badromius, a Oreek month, 41. 
Bethrabbi, signification of the word, 196, 197. 
Birch, Samxtel, Esq. : Obaervatiomf by him, on two Jfyj/ptiak Cmiouek$9 and 

other Ivory Ornaments, found at Nimroud, 151-177. 
————— ton the lost Book of Ch^iremoH on IBmff/hfpkies, 585-^96. 
Bomilcar, a Carthaginian commander at Syracuse, 350, S51. 
Bovarpo(lnib6p, instance of this mode of writing, 49. 
Bricks, stamped, Egyptian, Babylonian, &e., 2. 

Bunsen, Chevalier, Egyptian kings, how placed by, 134, 145, 148, 149, I7t. 
Burckhardt, lus visit to Mount Serbal, 184. 

Ciesar, signet of, 45. 

Calendars, Greek, recent writings on them by Germans, 36. 

Caninius, his family settled at Corinth, 85 ; a freedman attached toi Antony, 95. 

Cardia, type of, 46. 

Carne, Mr., his description of Mount Sinai, 208. 

Cameius, a Greek month, 43. 

Carthaginians, defeated at Himera, 281; again invade fiieily, 328; tiiefar fleet 

burnt at Syracuse, 330 ; again invade Sicily, 333. 
Cartouches, from Nineveh, 158, et seq, 
Cefalino, a Syracusan fountain, 254. 
Chseremon, see Hieroglyphics. 
Charles V., fortress erected by him at Syracuse, 261. 
X, an aspirated K, 82. 
Chios, the name of, how pronounced, 82. 

Christians, in time of persecution, retired to the Arabian mountains, 116, note, 
Cicero, accurate description of Syracuse by, 240. 
Cleombrotus, 34. 
Cnidus, manubrial amphorae from, 58, et seq,; names of its magistrates preserved 

by them, 60, 61. History of Cnidus, 61. Date of Cnidian epigriiphs, 62. 

Devices and names of magistrates, 63, 65. Cnidus devoted to the worship 

of Apollo and Venus, 66, 67 (and note). Titles of Cnidian magistrates, 67-75. 

Cnidus had commercial relations with Egypt, 75. 
Coins, of ancient cities, indicate the prevailing worship, 269. 
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Coins, of Syracuse, 354-376. Their number and variety, 354. Copper coinage : 
the Aafiaperiov, 355 ; the litra, 358, 364 : names of the engravers placed on 
Syracusan coins, 359-363 ; ovyKiM, 365 ; copper coinage, ibid, ; ratio of value 
of silver and copper, 366 : names or portraits of the dynasts not placed on the 
coins of Syracuse till a late period, 367, et seg. ; apparent exceptions, 372, e# 
Meg, : importance of Greek and Roman numismatics, 376. 
, of Rhodes, 30, et seg,; of Crete, 79. 

, Syracusan, their beauty accounted for, 73, note; date of, ibifL 

Colossus, see Rhodes, 

Commerce of the Mediterranean, in ancient times, 50, et seg. 

Conquests, followed by the introduction into the conquered countries of fordgn 
artisans, 171. 

Corinth, curious amphorae from, 83 ; restored as a Roman colony by Caesar, 85 ; 
manubrial seals assignable to its duumvirs, 85, et s€g,i its coins, 87 ; acquires 
the Latinitas, 96. 

Cosmas Indopleustes, his testimony respecting Mount Sinai, 187-190. 

Crete, manubrial epigraphs from, 76, et 8eg,\ from Hierapytna, 76; from Poly- 
rhenium, 78 ; from Gortyna, 79. Its exports, 81. 

Croly, Rev. Dr., remarks by, on Mount Sinai, 201. 

Cyane, a river of Syracuse, 251. 

Cyprus, intercourse of, with Egypt, 81 ; remains of its inscribed pottery, ibid, 

Dalius, a Greek month, 41. 

Damareta, wife of Gelon, coin named from, 355, et seg, 

Deir SigiUye, 196, 197. 

Demiurgus, a magistrate in Dorian cities, 69. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian general, arrives at Syracuse, 309 ; counsels a retreat, 

313 ; surrenders, 323 ; his death, 327. 

, fragments of an Oration against, respecting the money of Har- 

palus, 377, et seg. 
Diana, temple of, at Syracuse, 267. 
Dion, rules at Syracuse, 332. 
Dionysius I., works by, at Syracuse, 248, 249, 263 ; his successes against tho 

Carthaginians, 328-330 ; embellishes Syracuse, 330. 
Dionysius, an historian, of Rhodes, 35. 
Diosthyus, a Greek month, 40. 

Divinities, foreign, date of their introduction into Egypt, 162. 
Dorian cities^ eivil and sacerdotal functions united in their magistrates, 18, el 

seg, 
Doricisms, in Rhodian manubrial epigraphs, 48, 49. 
Duumvirs, magistrates at Corinth, 87, 88. 

Ears, how placed by Egyptian artists, 157. 

Eckhel, his services to numismatic science, 47, note, 

Egypt, its ancient commerce, 51, 53; its population, in ancient and modem 

times, 53, note, 
Eleutheria, games at Syracuse, 284. 
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Emblem, see Type. 

'HfiiSyKuif a Syracusftn coin, 365. 

Epicydes, services of, in defending Syracuse, 342, et seq.; his death, 351. 

Epigram, Greek, attributed to Simonides, 282, note. 

Epigraph, see Inscription. 

Epipols, one of the divisions of Syracuse, 246 ; described, 289 ; engagement at, 

290. 
Eponymi, of Rhodes, 12, 26, et seq. 
Eponymic priesthoods, duration of, 74. 

— ^— magistracy, filled by proconsuls, 79 ; by emperors, 80. 
Eponymus, name of, on Greek pottery, its uses, 47. 
Eratosthenes, his list of Egyptian kings, 129, a fabrication, 136. 
Eryx, famous for its temple of Aphrodite, 55. 

Ethiopian characters, hieroglyphics so called by an ancient writer, 390. 
Eumenus, the name of an engraver of coins, 361, e^ acq, 
Euphemus, ancient fragment relating to, 384. 
Euphranor, 34. 

Eurymedon, the Athenian general, slain before Syracuse, 314. 
Eutychius, his testimony respecting Mount Sinai, 191, e/ 8eq. 
Evsenetus, an artist of Syracuse, 359, et 8eq. 

Faran, see Paran. 

Fish, anciently an important article of food, 99. 

Fisheries, of the Propontis, 98. 

Fisk, Rev. George, his description of Mount Sinai, 209. 

Floridia, a plain near Syracuse, 321. 

Fortification, ancient, on the modem plan, 256. 

Forty, used for an indefinite number, 195, note. 

Fountains, of Syracuse, 249, 250. 

Friezes, animal, their origin, 150. 

Galba, his device, 45, note. 

Gamori, vrho they were, 280. 

Gela, its magistrates, 22. 

Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, obtains a victory over the Carthaginians, 281; dedica- 
tion by him and his brothers at Delphi, 282, 283, note; coins struck by, 355, 
et seq.f 370. 

Grey, Rev. G. F., his collection of the Sinaic inscriptions, 227; agreement of 
ancient and modem travellers respecting them, 231. 

Gryphon, where invented, 154. 

Gylippus, lands at Syracuse, 299 ; joins the Syracusans, and continues the defence 
of the city, 301, et seq. 

Hamilcar, slain at Syracuse, 337. 

Handles, see Pottery, 

Harpacus, origin of the name, 29. 

Harpalus, said to have bribed Demosthenes, 179. 
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Harris, A.C., Esq., Description by, of a Greek MS, found at Thebes, 178-182. 

Helena, no proof that she founded the chapel at Sinai, 198, note, 

Hercules, temple of, at Syracuse, 270. 

Hermann, Professor K. F., a standard writer on the Greek Calendars, 36. 

Hermits of Mount Sinai, massacre of, 188, 195. 

Hexapylum, a fortress at Syracuse, 257 ; taken by the Romans, 349. 

Hierapytna, account of an amphora from, 76, et seq, 

HiEROOLTPHics : Oil the lost Book of Charemon on Hieroglyphics, By S. Birch, 
Esq., 385-396. Account of Ch^remon, 385 ; discovery of fragments of his 
Hieroglyphica, 386; where found, 387; passages from, 388. Authority of 
Chseremon's work, 389, 396. Hieroglyphics called by him Ethiopian characters, 
390. Remarks on the hieroglyphic signs contained in the fragments, 391 , et seq, 

Hieron XL, of Syracuse, inscriptions relating to his family, 21 , 275, 276 ; his coins, 
369 ; a patron of the arts, 283. 

Hieronymus, and his family, destroyed by the Syracusans, 340; his coins, 372. 

HiNCKS, Rev. Dr. E., Papers by : On the Portion of the Turin Book of Kings 
which corresponds to the sixth Dynasty of Manetho, 128-138 : On the Portion 
€f the Turin Book^of Kings which fbUows that corresponding to the twelfth 
Dynasty of Manetho, 139-150. 

Hipparchus, 92. 

Hippocrates, a Carthaginian general at Syracuse, 340, et seq, ; his death, 351. 

HoGO, John, Esq. : Remarks, Hfc, by, on Dr. Lepsiu^s Proofs that Mount Serial 
is the true Mount Sinai, 183-236. 

Homer, notion of his said to have been derived from the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
387. 

Horace, remarks on his lines 1 Carra. xx. 1, p. 85, note. 

Horeb, or Choreb, see Sinai, 

Hyacinthia, festivals at Amyclse, a local form of the Adonia, 41, 42. 
Hyadnthius, a Greek month, 41, 42. 
Hyperides, accuses Demosthenes, 179, 182. 
, oration ascribed to, 378, et seq. 



Icetas, tyrant of Leontium, defeated by Timoleon, 334 ; obtains supreme authority 

at Syracuse, 338. 
India, its products employed by the Asssrrians, 170, and Egyptians, 171. 
Indopleustes, Cosmas, his description g{ the Sinaic inscriptions, 230. 
Inscription, from Acragas, 23, note. 

, at Cnidus, to Irene, priestess of Venus, 67, note* 

, at Melita, 22, note. 

, dedicated at Olympia, 283, note. 

Inscriptions, on manubria, 30. 

, Greek, on pottery, urregularities affected in, 49. 

in Roman colonies, always in Latin, 87. 



, Sinaic, 184, 189 ; said by Lepsius to be the work of a Christian pas- 
toral people, 198 ; the largest collection of, 227 ; a Greek one explained, 229. 
Were the Israelites citable of writing them ? 232. Little yet done towards 
their interpretation, 233. 
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Inscriptions on the remains of the theatre at Syracuse, 275, 276. 
Irene, prid^tess of Venus, at Cnidus, inscription to, 67, note. 
Ivory, ancient ornaments of, (see Nimroudj) how imported into Egypt, 172 ; 
its use in Greece, &c., 174 ; earliest Greek work in, ibid. 

Jason, a Rhodian writer, 35. 

Josephus, his description of Sinai, 207. 

Jupiter Olympius, two temples to, at Syracuse, 268. 

Justinian, design of, in building a convent on Mount Sinai, 190, et acq. 

Kamak, Tablet of, irreconcilable with the Turin Papyrus, 150. 

Katherin, Gebel, its claims to be the true Sinai examined, 210, et seq. 

Kings, anciently priests and military leaders, 16, 17. 

Kings: on the Portion of the Turin Book qf Kings which corresponds to the 
sixth Dynasty ofManetho. By the Rev. Dr. E. Hincks, 128-138. Coincidence, 
at this point, between Eratosthenes and Manetho, 129, and between Manetho 
and the Turin Papyrus, 131. Comparison of the Papyrus with the Greek lists, 
131-135 ; its results, 136. Kings of the sixth dynasty', according to the Pa- 
pyrus, 137. 

' : on the Portion qf the Turin Book of Kings which fbUows that cor- 

responding to the twelfth Dynasty of Manetho, By the same, 139-150. Dr. 
Lepsius's arrangement, 139, erroneous, 140; proposed corrections of it, 141- 
149 ; result of the examination, 150. 

Labdalum, a hill near Syracuse, 291 ; taken by Gylippus, 301. 

Lacceius, a port of Syracuse, 262. 

Latinl Colonarii, one of their privileges, 97. 

Leake, W.M., Esq.: Topographical and Historical Notes on Syracuse by, 239-376. 

Legends, abbreviated, on ancient coins, &c., 77. 

Leon, anciently a small harbour of Sicily, 290. 

Lepsius, Dr., his arrangement of the names of Egyptian kings, 130, 139, et seq. 

Leucaspis, a fabulous hero, worshipped at Syracuse, 360. 

Liberti, of public bodies, named from places, 90 ; of private persons, named after 

their masters, 91. 
— , Greek, their condition under the Romans, 94. 
Lindsay, Lord, testimony of, respecting Mount Sinai, 199. 
Lysimachia, inscribed seal from, 99. 

Manetho, his lists of Egyptian kings, 129, et seq., corrupt, 136. See Kings. 
Manna, described, 222 ; modem, differs from the manna of the Israelites, 223, 

225 ; its taste, 224. 
Manubria, see Pottery. 
Manuscript, Greek : Description of a Greek MS. found at Thebes. By A. C. 

Harris, Esq., 178-182 : contains an oration by Hyperides against Demosthenes, 

179; circumstances under which it was pronounced, 180-182; particular 

charges brought forward in, 182. 
Marcellus, siege of Syracuse by, 342, e^ seq. 
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Massacre of monks, 188, 195. 
Mecsenas, signet of, 45, note, 
Melita, its constitution, 22. 
Melos, its type, 46. 

Mericus, a Spaniard, by whose assistance Marcellus took Syracuse, 353. 
Minerva, temple of, at Syracuse, 264. 
Minnegia, thought by some to be Sinai, 199, 209. 
Mitford, the historian, error of, 329, note, 
Moesia, how governed under the Romans, 102, and 103, note, 
Mongib^llisi, fine example of Greek fortress at, 255. 
Months, Greek, names of, on amphorae, 2, 3, 8. 
, terminations of their names, 37. 

, named from religious festivals, 39. 

Mousa (Gebel), no grounds for the name, 199, 209. 

Name, ancient, of a river, sometimes double, 326. 

Names, on Sicilian coins, in early times those of the engravers, 364 ; those of the 
dynasts, and their portraits, afterwards introduced, 367^ et seq, 

NammSt a kind of Egyptian hair-dress, 158. 

Nature, aspect of, in arid regions, little liable to change, 226. 

Netopia, at Rhodes, their gr^t extent, 51, note. 

Nicias, a fatal error of his at Syracuse, 301 ; his proceedings at the siege, 303, et 
seg.i surrenders to Gylip^s, 324 ; his death, 327; his character, ibid, 

Nicostratus, 34. - ^ 

NiMROUD : Observation^ on two Egyptian Cartouches and some other Ivory 
Ornaments t /ound at Nimroud, By S. Birch, Esq., 151-177. Description of 
*the Mound of Nineveh,' 152; uninscribed fragments, 153-157. First cartouche, 
158, et seq,: name expressed by its hieroglyphics, 159; their style, 163, and 
philological construction, 165, et seq, ; point to an alliance between the Assy- 
rian and Egyptian courts, 170. Their materials introduced from India, 171. 
Use of ivory in Egypt, 172, and in Greece, 174. Second cartouche, contents 
of, 175-177. 

Nineveh, see Nimroud, 

Numismatics, see Coins. 

, value of Greek and Roman, 376. 

Cannes, a Chaldaean deity, 160 ; signification of the word, ibid. 

Oration : on the Fragments qf an Oration against Demosthenes, respecting the 
money of Harpalus, By Churchill Babington, Esq., M. A., 377-384. Probable 
age of the fragments, 377 ; seemingly quoted by Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, 
and Phavorinus, 379 ; by an anonymous lexicographer, 380 ; by Priscian, 381 ; 
by Pollux and Athenaeus, 382. Summary of evidence for the genuineness of 
the oration, 383. 

Ortygia, a fortress at Syracuse, 260. 

OvyKiM, coins of Syracuse, 365. 

Panamus, a Greek month, 43. 
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Papyrus, found in Sicily, 252. 

Paran, or Faran, same as Serbal, 202-206 : deriyation of the name, 205. 

Parum, its fishery, 100. 

Paterculus, P. Yelleius, his history elucidated by means of a manubrian epigraph, 
100, et seq, 

Pedageitnius, a Greek month, 40. 

Pharos, at Alexandria, founded by Sostratus, a native of Cnidus, 76^ 

Philistis, remark on her coins, 373. 

Philocrates, 34. 

Philology, of names of several Egyptian kings, 166, et seq. 

Plemmyrium, a promontory near Syracuse, fortified by Nicias, 303 ; captured by 
the Syracusans, 306. 

Polyaratus, 34. 

Polyrhenium, manubria from, 78. 

Pompey, his signet, 45. 

Portraits of sovereigns, on coins, of late introduction, 369, et seq. 

PoTTERT : on the Inscribed Pottery qf Rhodes, Cnidrts, and other Greek Cities. 
With a Plate. By J. L. Stoddart, Esq., 1-127. Handles of the Greek diotae, 
or amphone, stamped with the names of magistrates and of months, 2 ; collec- 
tions of, 3-6; described, 7, 8 ; of Rhodian origin, 10 ; names they bear, those of 
eponymi, 11, 12, who were also priests of Apollo Helius, 13, whose colossal 
image was at Rhodes, ibid., and note. Relative positions and functions of the 
priests of Helius with the Prytanes, 14, e/ seq. Analogous union of sacerdotal and 
civil functions in cities of Dorian origin, 19, et seq., and elsewhere, 24. List 
of Rhodian eponymi, priests of the Sun, 26-29; contains names of foreigners, 
29 ; names recognized as historical, 29-35. A void in our knowledge of the 
Greek Calendar supplied by the diotal epigraphs, 37 ; months of the Rhodian 
year determined by them, 38-44. Types on the manubria, as assumed by dif- 
ferent magistrates, 44-47. Peculiarities of orthography in Rhodian epigraphs, 
48-50 ; they illustrate the commerce of the Mediterranean, 50, et seq. The 
stamps on them indicated their legal capacity, 55. Articles imported in them, 
56. Dates of the manubrial epigraphs, 57. Epigraphs of Cnidus, 58, et seq. 
(See Cnidus.) Cretan epigraphs, 76-81. Epigraphs of Cyprus, Chios, and 
Syria, 81, et seq.\ of Corinth, 83-98; of the Propontis, 98-104. Order of 
succession of the pottery of different cities, 105. Opinions of Mr. Thiersch 
respecting certain inscribed manubria, 107. Light thrown on ancient com- 
merce by these monuments, 109. Catalogue of diotal epigraphs, 111-127. 

Propontis, the fisheries of, 98. 

Prytanes, at Rhodes, 14, divided the chief authority with the eponymi, or priests 
of Helius, 15, et seq. 

, at Corinth and Corcyra, 19, note. 

Pyrrhus, coins of this sovereign, 368, 369. 



Quarries, stone, at Syracuse, Athenian prisoners confined in, 327. 



Raithu, etymology of the name, 187, note. 
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Rephidim, 219, et seq, 

Rhodes, its sigillated pottery, 1, et aeq, ; sacred to the Sun, 13 ; Colossus of, 
a statue of Apollo Helius, 13, and note. Rhodes unproductive, hut enriched hy 
commerce, 50, particularly with Egypt, 53 ; the Venice of the ancient world, 
52 : its beauty and good government, ibid, ; its maritime code the foundation 
of all others, ibid, ; its traffic with Egypt and Sicily, 53 ; its Eastern commerce 
analogous to that of Venice, 106. 

Rhodians, the Romans incensed against them, 33 ; names of, distinguished as 
authors, &c., 35 ; the richest of the Greeks, 52. 

Rivers, changes in the names of, 253, note, 

Ronuif regarded at Rome as a foreign word, 89 ; how spelt in the East, t^. ; 
originally RumOf 90. 

Rome, functions of its chief magistrates, 17. 

Sabaeanism, professed in its purity both by Assyrians and Babylonians, 160. 

Sailors, ancient, custom of, 265. 

Sambuca, a warlike engine, described, 343, note. 

Saracens, origin of the name, 191, note. 

Seals, or signets, of distinguished Romans, 45. 

Selinus, type of, 46. 

Semiramis, accounts of her, legendary, 160; on what based, 173. 

Serbal, regarded as Sinai, 193 : see Sinai, 

Ships, ancient, noted change in their construction, 308, note. 

Slushank, or Shishak, foreign elements in his name, and the names of his sons, 
165, et seq, ; pillages the temple at Jerusalem, 170. 

Sicily, its commerce with Rhodes, 53, et seq. 
, invaded by the Carthaginians, 328. 

Side, its type, 46. 

Sin, Wilderness of, 213, et seq, 

Sinai : RemarhSy Sfc. on Dr. Lepsiua^s Proofi that Mount Serbal is the true 
Mount Sinai, &c. By John Hogg, Esq., 183-236. Inscriptions, &c. on Mount 
Serbal indicate its having been regarded as * the Mount of God,' 184, 185, 198. 
Testimony of ancient writers, 187-197. Claims of Gebel Minnegia, 199 ; of 
Horeb, 200; of Paran, 202-206. Josephus's description of Sinai compared 
with modem descriptions of Serbal, 207-210. Claims of Gebel Katherin, 210. 
Name of Mount SinoL derived from that of the Wilderness of Sin, 214. Sin, a 
valley contiguous to Sinai, 215 ; its name synonymous with Horeb, 217 ; Re- 
phidim, 219, et seq. Account of the Sinaic inscriptions, 227, et seq. 

Sminthius, a Greek month, 42. 

Socrates, a Rhodian writer, 35. 

Sostratus, a Cnidian, founder of the Pharos at Alexandria, 76. 

Sphinx, its first appearance among Egyptian figures, 157. 

Stamps, see Epigraph. 

Statue, a remarkable one, 370. 

Statues, of gold and ivory (chryselephantine), when begun to be made in Greece, 
175. 

Stephanophorus, a sacerdotal magistrate at Tarsus, 18, note. 

Steps, cut on the Sinaic mountains, 185, and note. 
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Stoddart, J. L., Esq., Memoir by him : on the Inscribed Pottery qf Khodeet 
Cmdue, &c., 1-127. 

Svfc^, common name of Athenian villages, 293. 

Syce, an Athenian position at the siege of Syracase, 293. 

Symbol, see Type. 

Syracuse, its civil and sacerdotal magistrates, 19, et seq. Inscription at, 21. 

Syracuse : TopograpMeal and Historical Notes on Syracuse, By W. M. Leake, 
Esq., 239-376. Accurate description of the city, by Cicero, 240, 241. General 
view of its site and remains, 242, et seq. Natural features of Syracuse, 
249, et seq. Antiquities: Roman, 254; Greek fortresses at Mongib^llisi, 
255, 256; Hexapylum, 257; Euryalus, 258; Ortygia, 260; Lacceius, 262: 
temple of Minerva, 264, et seq,\ of Diana, 267: temples of Jupiter 
Olympius, 268; of various deities, 269; of Hercules, 270. The theatre, 271. 
Great altar, 277. Quarries (latomiae), ibid. Amphitheatre, 278. Size of the 
city, as compared with Athens, 279. History of Syracuse, ibid, : Gelon, 281 ; 
Hieron, 283 ; Thrasybulus, 284 ; landing of the Athenian expedition, 286 ; 
first battle, 288; fight at Epij^lse, 290; progress of the siege, 291-298; 
arrival of Gylippus, 299 ; defence of the city continued by him, 301, et seq, 
Syracusans reinforced, 305, 307 ; arrival of Demosthenes and Eurymedon, 309; 
their operations before the city, 310 ; defeated, 312. Intended retreat of the 
besiegers prevented by an eclipse, 314. They are defeated in a general naval 
action, 318 ; retreat, 320 ; sufferings from the attacks of the Syracusans, &c., 
323, et seq, Carthaginian ships burnt in the harbour, 330. City embellished by 
Dionysius I., ibid, Dionysius II., 331. Dion, 332. Timoleon, 333-336. Aga- 
thocles, 336-338. Icetas, 338. Hieron, 339. Hieronymus, 340. The city 
invested by Marcellus, 342. Archimedes, 343. Marcellus gets possession of 
Epipolae, Euryalus, Neapolis, and Tychae, 349, 350 ; enters the city, 354. Coins 
of Syracuse, 354, ad fin. See Coins, 

— — , its constitution properly democratic, 367. 

Tamarisk, or Tarfa, the manna it produces different from the ancient, 225. 
Theatre of Syracuse, when built, 271, et seq.; its dimensions, 274; inscriptions 

remaining on its ruins, 275, 276. 
Theatres, Greek, reason of their enormous dimensions, 274, note, 
Thesmophorius, a Greek month, 39. 
Theudaesius, a Greek month, 41. 

Thiersch, Mr., his opinions respecting inscribed manubria, 107. 
Thrace, its condition under the Romans, 102, et seq. 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of Syracuse, expelled thence, 284. 
Tiber, its ancient name, 89. 

Tiglath, this name introduced into an Egyptian dynasty, 169. 
Timagoras, 34. 

Timoleon, frees Syracuse, 335. 
Tor, or Tur, etymology of the name, 187, note, 
Torremuzza, Prince of, his collection of stamped diotae, 3. 
Turin, see Kings, 
Tycha, one of the divisions of Syracuse, 240, 246. 
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Types, or cognizances, of distinguished Romans, 45 ; of ancient cities, 46. Types, 

on coins, had sometimes a personal signification, ibid, 
Tzetzes, extracts from an ancient author preserved by, 387, et seq. 

Vf assumed for 0, 89. 

Ubnu, name of an Assyrian deity (?), 159, et seq. 

Wine, whence imported into Egypt, 75. 
Wines, those of Cnidus famous, 75. 

, foreign, when introduced at Rome, 84. 

Zeno, name of a Rhodian magistrate, 32. 

, a Rhodian author, 35. 

Zosimus, bishop of Syracuse, consecrates the temple of Minerva, 267. 
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